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VICTOR 16MM SOUND 


MOVIE PROJECTORS 


There is no practical projection feature or operating 
convenience which the Animatophone lacks. Every 
need of the user, and every conceivable operating 
condition has been anticipated and provided for in 
this, the greatest projector of them all. 


In many schools, in homes, in churches, the young 
folks set up, thread, run and re-wind the Animato- 
phone. It’s easy . . . it’s foolproof. During the late 
war, entirely untrained soldiers, sailors, WACs and 
WAVEs found the Victor Animatophone the easiest 
to operate, as well as affording the most faithful 


sound projection and brilliant screen images. 








Invest in Victory Bonds 
During the 8th Victory Drive 


! 


these six 


ABUNDANT FINGER 
ROOM — Easy accessi- 
bility makes threading a 
pleasure. 


SWING OUT LENS 
MOUNT— Exclusive Vic- 
tor feature which adds to 
ease of threading. 


SINGLE OVERSIZE 
SPROCKET — Simplifies 
threading, protects film. 
Less chance of film break- 
age at splices. 


simple operation 
and maintenance features 


REVERSE — One lever 
puts film and machine in 
reverse instantly, 


REMOVABLE PARTS — 
The removal for cleaning 
of optical and sound parts 
is accomplished instantly 
without tools. 


ALL OUTSIDE CON. 
TROLS — Ready accessi- 
bility of all controls makes 
Victor easiest to operate. 








Chicago (1) 188 W. Randolph 


MAKERS OF 16MM EQUIPMENT SINCE 1923 


ICTOR 


ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 


Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa 
New York (18) McGraw-Hill Building, 330 W. 42nd Street 
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A BIG JOB MADE EASIER 


ILLIONS of our young 

men and women are 
leaving the services, demobi!- 
izing for peace time jobs. 
More than 12,000,000 of 
them who have served in the 
Army and Navy have come 
to know the importance of 
learning. Millions of them 
will look to the schools and 
libraries to provide the infor- 
mation, the books, and the 
resources for education which 
the Armed forces have been 

providing for them. 


Additional millions—those in war production jobs, 
will be seeking information to help them in their new 
peace time employment. Other thousands—boys and 
girls 14 through 17 years of age who dropped out of 
school from 1941 to 1945 are now returning. Many 
vocational schools will be called upon to supply vital 
facts and useful information. 


30 VOLUMES 
24,000 PAGES 
66,000 ARTICLES 
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GOOD REFERENCE BOOKS ARE ESSENTIAL 


The Encyclopedia Americana can make easier this 
enormous task of postwar reconversion for the Nation’s 
schools and libraries. To meet the demand for up-to- 
date reference material, the editors of the ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA AMERICANA have worked strenuously to 
chronicle, classify, correlate, summarize and interpret 
events of a fast moving world. 


REVISED TO MEET AN URGENT REFERENCE NEED! 
Since 1940, fully 17,000 pages, equivalent to two- 


thirds of the entire work have been completely revised 
and reset in type. 502 new articles and 982 new pic- 
tures have been added. To accomplish this monu- 
mental revision hundreds of outstanding authorities 
have been called on for their contributions. 
FR E Fill out and mail coupon today for 
beautiful 36 page illustrated book- 


let, ‘America’s Reference Work." 
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THE AMERICANA CORPORATION 


(EDUCATIONAL DIVISION) (NS 10-45) 


2 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me without obligation your 
36 page booklet “America’s Referenc ork” describing 
the ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICA| * 
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Slandawds ARE NOW READY... 





Procressive SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS, who have 
been severely handicapped by the absence of Stand- 
ard Duplicators from the school market, will welcome 
this announcement. 

New Standards are ready for you... bearing all 
the improvements developed to meet the rigid re- 
quirements of war. This means a rugged duplicator 

. simple to operate . . . constructed to deliver con- 
sistently satisfactory copies for many years to come. 


TO COMPLETE THE SCHOOL PICTURE 


ee 










Because of the great demand for Standard Duplica- 
tors, we are handling all requests for machines in the 
order in which they are received. 

A Standard Representative will be glad to demon- 
strate our duplicator and outline the many uses which 
make Standards so popular with schools everywhere. 
Write us if you would like to have a representative 
call. Standard Duplicating Machines Corporation 
Department 71, Everett 49, Massachusetts. 


YOUR LOCAL STANDARD REPRESENTATIVE CARRIES A COMPLETE LINE OF STANDARD DUPLICATOR SUPPLIES 


OPEN DABLE 
PERFORMANCE 


STANDARD 
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LANHAM ACT AID 


F.W.A. will continue to recom- 
mend allotments from Lanham Act 
funds for the maintenance and oper- 
ation of schools during the present 
year. Projects under the act which 
are being federally financed and are 
not actually under construction are 
to be suspended immediately. Those 
under construction may be completed 
if a need can be shown to exist. As- 
sistance for child care and civilian 
recreation may be terminated. (Story 
on page 68.) 


GOING TO ENGLAND 


A committee of educators set up 
by Great Britain and the United 
States to develop greater understand- 
ing between elementary teachers of 
both countries will sail around Octo- 
ber 1 for England. Dr. E. W. Jacob- 
son, president of the University of 
Louisville, heads the committee. 
(Story on page 68.) 


ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT SHORT 


Basketballs, tennis balls and golf balls 
are still on the critical list for civilians 
and will remain so until labor and ma- 
terials become more available. The 
Army’s recreation program for men in 
Europe and the Pacific requires great 
supplies of these items. (Story on page 
66.) ; 


SCHOOL LUNCH BILL 

After considering various school 
lunch bills, the committee on. agri- 
culture and forestry has recom- 
mended that the Ellender-Russell 
Bill, S. 692, with amendments, be 
passed. The bill proposes grants-in- 
aid of funds to be matched by the 
states, first, on a dollar for dollar 
basis and then in an increasing ratio 
so that any state will finally bear 
75 per cent of the cost. (Story on 
page 70.) 


SURPLUS PROJECTORS 


No 16 mm. motion picture projec- 
tors are in the hands of the Surplus 
Property Board at present, although 
some models are expected shortly, it 
was announced in mid-September. 
No distribution of movie equipment 
to schools with financial resources 
that would permit them to buy is 
contemplated. 


The U. S. Office of Education is the 
agency responsible for determining 
which communities have greatest need 
and the best plans for use of surplus 
visual education equipment. 


FEWER TRAVEL RESTRICTIONS 


State conventions and group meet- 
ings may now be held without com- 
mittee approval, provided attendance 
is confined to individuals living 
within the state, plus not more than 
25 persons, such as speakers and hon- 
ored guests, from outside. 


Travel restrictions on attendance at 
major professional sports events, inter- 
collegiate and high school athletics have 
been discontinued by O.D.T. State and 
regional fairs can now be held also. 


(Story on page 66.) 


R.O.T.C. IN HAWAII 


The R.O.T.C. program is to be 
reinstated in four high schools in 
Hawaii—the McKinley and Roose- 
velt high schools and the Punahou 
and Kamenhameha schools, accord- 
ing to the Middle Pacific Army 
Headquarters. It will be available to 
approximately 2200 pupils. Interest 
of the people of Hawaii in this train- 
ing has been great during the war. 


The basic two year course of the 
R.O.T.C. senior division has been au- 
thorized for the University of Hawaii 
and action will be taken soon to restore 
the advance course requiring two addi- 
tional years. 


HEADLINES 


FOR SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


The House special committee on 
postwar policy and planning has rec- 
ommended a government-supported 
backlog of $5,000,000 for state and 
local construction projects, including 
schools. (Story on page 74.) 


The F.W.A. is now making allot- 
ments of funds for the preparation of 
plans and specifications for school proj- 
ects in various parts of the country. 


(Story on page 74.) 
WHAT G.I. WANTS 


According to the managing editor 
of Yank, the enlisted man’s news- 
paper, which publishes letters and 
opinions from G.l.’s, one of the two 
major improvements the average sol- 
dier desires of postwar America is a 
better educational system. The other. 
is the elimination of racial and re- 
ligious discrimination. 


NO AID FOR COLLEGES 


Pending legislation for federal aid to 
higher education was doomed by the 
ending of the war. The proposal, still 
before the Senate education committee, 
would authorize $25,000,000 for col- 
leges and universities on the ground 
that selective service depleted student 
bodies. 


RELIGION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


A trial to determine the legality of 
optional-attendance religious classes 
held in the public schools of Cham- 
paign, Ill., was begun September 9, 
action being brought by a former 
faculty member of the University of 
Illinois. Her claim is that her 10 
year old son, brought up without for- 
mal religious belief, is embarrassed 
by social pressure put upon him be- 
cause he does not attend the classes. 
The battle is being watched nation- 
ally. The case may go to the U. S. 
Supreme Court. (Story on page 82.) 


For full news coverage of the month, see news section beginning on page 66. 
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CONTINENTAL 


CHAIN LINK FENCE 


Put modern fence protection 
first on your list of improve- 
ments. Fence provides essential pro- 
tection for school children, protects 
against trespassers, and vandals, and 
improves the appearance of school 
property. Continental Chain Link 
fence is modern in every detail and 
fully adaptable to your requirements. 
To insure the earliest possible fence 
erection, take steps now to order 
Continental Chain Link fence. Write 
today. Ask about Continental's engi- 
neering and erection service, and 
request a copy of Continental's free 
fence manual. 
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mss NOW AVAILABLE 


A Brand New Booklet 
About the New Printing 







of BRITANNICA JUNIOR 





Just off the press 
Send today for your copy 


From one source or another you have probably heard a great deal . 
about BRITANNICA JUNIOR, but there are new things about which you haven’t been told because, up to now, 
we haven’t been ready to talk about them. May we send you a copy of a brand new 40-page booklet containing 


material from the new printing? It’s yours for the asking. Here are some of the things you will find in the booklet: 


@ 37 reproductions of the new type of illustrations now being used 
throughout Britannica Junior. 


@ 18 complete articles from Britannica Junior. 


@ Complete lists of all articles in Britannica Junior pertaining to ANIMALS, 
to BIRDS, to INSECTS, to PLANTS and to FISH. 


e@ A complete Science Study Unit on “How Plants And Animals Adapt 


Themselves To Their Environment.” 


Naturally, we want you to have as many sets of Britannica Junior 
in your school as you can well use. Perhaps this descriptive 
booklet, containing pages taken right from the set, will tell 


our stery better than we can. Send for YOUR copy today. 


Educational Department 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 


20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


a) 


Educational Department Please send me, withous@bligation and without charge, a copy of your new dypoklet about 
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Chicago 6, Illinois Please send information about Encyclopaedia Britannica |_| Britannica World Atlas CJ 
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Vocal Music Experiment 


A senior high school vocal clinic held 
recently in Cincinnati has stimulated so 
much interest in part singing that 
music teachers are thinking of making 
it an annual event. 

Thirty-seven schools in Cincinnati pre- 
pared pupils in soprano-alto-tenor-bass 
compositions and from these schools a 
demonstration class of 306 was chosen. 
The tone quality and part singing of 
this group provided a thrilling experi- 
ence to the large audience of music 
teachers, parents and pupils in attend- 
ance at a choral festival given by the 
group. 

This year a music festival for grades 
7, 8 and 9 will be patterned after the 
senior high school choral festival, under 
which all interested schools would pre- 
‘pare a similar program in the regular 
music class period in the fall and then 
come together for a citywide junior 
high school chorus in the spring. 


To Inform New Teachers 


New teachers coming into Bucks 
County, Pennsylvania, find all their 


questions as to their surroundings, teach- 
ing conditions, community relations, pro- 
fessional organizations, retirement system 
and other matters answered in a com- 
pact folder entitled “Starting to Teach 
in Bucks.” Published by the Bucks 
County Teachers Association, it describes 
at some length the functions of that 
organization in benefiting and assisting 
teachers. 


Watsontown Plan 


The school district of Williamsport, 
Pa., has made available to the small 
near-by Watsontown district the facilities 
of its technical institute for shop train- 
ing. This arrangement is unique in the 
history of Pennsylvania schools since for 
the first time part of the course in vo- 
cational training is offered in one school 
district and part in another. 

Under the plan, Watsontown pupils 
spend two weeks in the Williamsport 
Technical Institute to which they are 
transported daily by bus. The following 
two weeks they receive instruction at 
Watsontown. Among the courses they 
may elect are carpentry and building, 
tool making and machine shop, pattern 
making, auto mechanics and Diesel en- 
gines, electrical construction, aviation, 
radio, furniture making, printing. 

An important feature of the Watson- 
town plan is the cooperative vocational 
work offered in the last year of high 
school, which allows pupils to work part 
time in local or near-by industrial plants 
and be supervised by a coordinator as- 


he 
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signed by the Williamsport institute. 
Plans are under way to adapt the plan 
to the needs of returning servicemen. 


The Grinnell Studies 


Supt. R. A. Hawk at Grinnell, Iowa, 
believes that public education should be 
regarded as an experiment rather than 
an experience. “It should discover 
whence it came and it should deter- 
mine where it is going. It must be 
aware of ‘here’ and ‘there.’ It must 
make use of any and all devices to dis- 
cover where ‘here’ is so as best to plot 
the course to ‘there.’ ” 

Based on this philosophy, the Grin- 
nell public schools system has issued 
volume | of “Grinnell Studies in Edu- 
cation,” a bound volume of 98 mimeo- 
graphed pages prepared by the faculty 
and administrators of the city schools. 
In the preface, Superintendent Hawk 
explains that “it is well to preserve a 
record of that which has been done so 
as to assume a scientific attitude as to 
what should be done. . . . This volume 
should in no sense be considered an 
annual report. Matters of that nature 
are handled elsewhere. Rather it is an 
attempt. to initiate a series of research 
studies of public education and’ its effect 
on the Grinnell community.” 

Some of the chapters are written by 
the superintendent himself, others by 
principals, still others by teachers, singly 
and in collaboration. It opens with a 
description of the physical facilities of 
each school prepared by the superintend- 
ent and the building inspector, pointing 
out the good and bad points of each 
and recommending improvements. 

The bond and stamp drive, visual 
education and home visitation projects 
as carried on in the Grinnell schools 
are described and the results evaluated, 
which is the procedure used in each 
chapter throughout the _ publication. 
School activities, special courses, tests, 
contests, instruction projects are de- 
scribed by those closest to them. 


To Prevent Delinquency 


To cut down juvenile delinquency 
among school pupils is the objective of 
the Northwest Guidance Association, its 
work being a cooperative project car- 
ried out by high schools and junior high 
schools of the Pacific Northwest. It is 
believed to be the only organization of 
its kind in the country. It is school- 
administered and not under state con- 
trol, the board of the association being 
made up of educators, school officials 
and advisers. G. Bernard Baldwin is 
the director. 

The association makes a positive ap- 
proach to the child, i.e. it tries to guide 
him before problems develop. It does 
not stop with the giving of tests but 
follows up on them. Children are tested 
for reading and vocabulary, reasoning 
ability, personality trends, interests and 
progress in school. One copy of the tests 
is kept by the association and another 
by the pupils, who want to know their 
abilities and their weaknesses. 

“Below average grades usually denote 
something wrong with the child either 
physically or mentally,’ Mr. Baldwin 
says, “which usually precedes delin- 
quency.” There are other causes for 
a child’s falling down in his grades. All 
these are studied and an attempt is made 
to eliminate the cause as well as to 
treat the condition. 

Then parents, teachers and pupils 
work together on the problem. Sick 
children are sent to a clinic. Those 
suffering from mental illness visit a 
psychiatrist and so on. Each case is 
followed up from one year to the next. 


Gets Chemical Collection 


Lincoln High School in Seattle has in- 
herited a most valuable and unusual 
collection of 75 of the known 92 chemi- 
cal elements which, alone and in com- 
bination, make up everything in the 
universe. The collection was made by 
the late State Senator Robert T. McDon- 
ald and was given to Layton Lamb, head 
of the chemistry department, by Senator 
McDonald’s brother who found it tucked 
away in a closet. 

The elements are contained in tiny 
glass bottles and, with the exception 
of those which are colorless, odorless 
and tasteless, include all of the elements 
obtainable except 12. These are rare 
and very expensive, such as radium, 
rubidium and lanthanum. The others 
not included are gases which are not 
able to be preserved. The Smithsonian 
Institute in Washington, D. C., has an 
exhibit of the common elements of the 
earth’s crust but it does not have any 
of the rare elements. 
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The Garland line of heavy duty equipment 
completely answers the requirements 
of every establishment serving food — 
and in addition provides better cook- 
ing, greater convenience and increased 
Operating economy. It will pay you 


to investigate. Get full, 
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mrommaron free information today. 
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Marking of Tests 


Question: In the marking of objective tests, 
what is the best way to obtain uniform letter 
grading throughout a faculty?—H.H.M., Minn. 

Answer: Make distribution of scores. 
Assign letter grades to the distribution. 
Convert numerical scores to letter grades. 
Some adjustments may be necessary for 
(1) relatively small groups, (2) homo- 
geneous grouping and (3) conformity 
to the grading philosophy of the school. 
—ALonzo G. GRACE. 


What Part Will Race Play? 


Question: What part will race play in the 
postwar world?—J.W.R.., Ill. 

Answer: Two thirds of the world 
population is made up of so-called “col- 
ored people.” The United Nations agreed 
at San Francisco that the only way to 
build a durable peace is through the 
equal and democratic cooperation of all 
the world’s peace-loving nations. The 
charter is based upon equal human 
rights and fundamental freedoms for all 
peoples, regardless of race or color. The 
United States signed the charter; there- 
fore, it is imperative that we show these 
billion and a half colored people that 
we mean to live up to its high ideals. 
We can .best accomplish this by abolish- 
ing racial discrimination within our own 
borders. We must meet this challenge 
squarely if we are to have the good 
faith of our fellow human _beings.— 
Crype R. Miter. 


Should He Leave? 


Question: When a superintendent has had 
considerable trouble with a board of educa- 
tion and his community, isn't it advisable for 
him to leave the following year?—J.L.B., Kan. 

Answer: Not necessarily. Many a 
superintendent has rescued himself after 
an unpromising start, as has many a 
board of education. As in families, so 
in school affairs; it occasionally takes 
time to discover the right way to get 
along. 

You do not state whether the super- 
intendent in question is completing his 
first year. If so, he will doubtless need 
to take careful stock of himself and his 
relationships with the board and the 
community. If he finds that he has 
fallen short as a person, it surely ought 
to lie within his power to make an 
adjustment. But if a true incompati- 
bility exists and after a sufficient period 


of trial it is found to be deep-rooted and 
incurable, the superintendent would 
doubtless act wisely in removing him- 
self gracefully from the scene of ac- 
tion—Lrr M. Tuurston. 


Septic Toilet Odors 

Question: How can septic toilet odors be 
effectively controlled?—W.E.H., Ill. 

Answer: Septic toilet odors have 
two causes: (1) improper ventilation of 
the tanks and (2) a lack of bacterial 
action. The system depends upon the 
action of both anaerobic and aerobic 
bacteria. The former act upon solid 
sewage and do not need oxygen. The 
latter further purify the sewage by act- 
ing on the upper layers of the tank 


‘liquid; these require oxygen usually fur- 


nished by a pail or more of clean fresh 
water added at fairly frequent intervals. 

Soapy water and water contaminated 
by alkaline or acid materials destroy the 
bacterial action and lead to odors and 
may even stop the action entirely. There- 
fore, good ventilation and “cleanliness” 
pay dividends here as elsewhere—Hans 
W. Scumipr. 


How Much Band Credit? 


Question: How much and on what basis is 
credit given for participation in band and 
other musical organizations?—E.T.V., S.D. 


Answer: We give the following cred- 
its for music: 


Chorus classes Y, unit 
Harmony and appreciation 4 unit 
Band 4 unit 
Orchestra Y, unit 


Classes meet for at least forty minutes 
each day for five days a week through- 
out the year.—L. F. Banks. 


For the Lower 5 Per Cent 


Question: How can you furnish instruction 
for the lower 5 per cent of classes without 
having special rooms or special teachers?7— 
J.C.B., Ohio. 

Answer: The good country school 
teacher finds materials for beginners 
suited to their abilities that they can 
work on while the older pupils are 
taking her attention, and vice versa. 
She finds that pupils in all grades can 
sing songs together, can contribute ac- 
cording to their abilities to decorate 
the room, can make oral reports of 
experiences or readings and help in 
room programs. 

The good teacher in any class has the 


same problem for she always has a 
lower 5 per cent. If the lower 5 per cent 
or the upper 5 per cent is enough dif- 
ferent from the rest of the group, the 
teacher may well give them much of 
their work that is different from that 
of the rest of the class. In such cases, 
the teacher will find workbook mate- 
rials helpful and will find it as necessary 
to plan time for individual work with 
these pupils as to plan time for the 
others who work more in group activi- 
ties —S. M. Browne tt. 


For Dampproofing Brick 

Question: What is the best method for 
weatherproofing brick walls?—T.F.B., N.J. 

Answer: There are some excellent 
asphalt preparations on the market for 
dampproofing brick walls both above 
and below grade. One coat is usually 
sufficient above grade; below grade, two 
or more coats are recommended. The 
surface of the brickwork should be thor- 
oughly dry and brushed clean when the 
asphalt is applied. There are also color- 
less penetrating compounds manufac- 
tured that can be applied to exposed 
masonry walls without causing disfigure- 
ment. All joints should be clean and dry 
before applicatian. A proper treatment 
will prevent efflorescence—Tuomas J. 
Hicers. 


What Records Can Be Used? 


Question: Please send me information on 
permanent records for pupils. We use the 
Michigan form CA 9 which is supposed to 
go to new schools with pupils. We are inter- 
ested in forms that are similar to CA 9 but 
which are bound.—E.A.S., Mich. 

Answer: Form CA 39, which has 
been in use in Michigan for the last 
five years should be substituted for CA9. 
The latter could now stand some revi- 
sion. Ohio State University has a good 
cumulative record. California also has a 
more complete record which is repro- 
duced in the April 1945 issue of Edu- 
cational Leadership—C.air Taytor. 


Drives and Contests 

Question: How far should schools go in 
attempting to participate in the increasing 
number of drives and contests?—L.A.B., Colo. 

Answer: During the last four years 
everything, even education, has been 
subordinated to winning the war. 

It was considered not only a patriotic 
duty but also an educational advantage 
for children to participate in the collec- 
tions of waste paper and other scrap ma- 
terials under school organization and 
direction, to belong to the Junior Red 
Cross, to buy war stamps and so on. 

Now that the war is over, this prob- 
lem will become aggravated. People who 
have learned how much children, 
through school organization, can con- 
tribute to good causes will naturally be 
interested in using the schools for vari- 
ous purposes. The problem is not new. 

In May 1926, the Century Magazine 
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published an-article entitled “The Con- 
spiracy” by Frank Pierrepont Graves, 
then commissioner of education of the 
state of New York. His first sentence 
was, “Ever since the war a host of agen- 
cies has been unwittingly conspiring 
against the peace and safety of the pub- 
lic school curriculum.” And his last 
sentence was, “The present unconscious 
conspiracy, while often participated in 
by otherwise admirable people, is now 
overt and powerful and if we purpose 
to save the curriculum from destruction 
we must organize a strenuous campaign 
of information and must fight the con- 
spirators unceasingly.” 

As a result of Doctor Graves’ article 
and his subsequent action, in 1926 the 
state board of regents authorized the 
commissioner of education to send a com- 
munication t6 all schools in the state 
advising them that they were under 
no obligation to participate in any drive, 
essay contest or other project requir- 
ing the use of children’s time and en- 
ergy, except when such cause had the 
approval of the commissioner of edu- 
cation and the board of regents. 

In the beginning, the one exception 
made was the annual drive for the Jun- 
ior Red Cross. The action of the com- 
missioner and the regents tended to re- 
lieve local school authorities from much 
of the pressure put upon them and to 
place the emphasis where it rightfully 
belonged—on determining whether or 
not the project contributed in any meas- 
ure to the total on-going objectives of 
the public school curriculum.—J. Cayce 
Morrison. 


Refinishing Porcelain 


Question: How can we renew the finish on 
porcelain-covered wash bowls and drinking 
fountains? Something has been used on them 
in the past which has affected the finish until 
it is almost impossible to keep them clean. 
They may have been touched up too much 
with some acid in order to remove stains. If 
you know of any treatment which we can 
apply to restore the proper surface, | shail 
appreciate the information.—F.J.W., Minn. 

Answer: When the porcelain cover- 
ing on wash bowls and drinking foun- 
tains has been damaged, it is difficult to 
replace. A temporary covering would be 
a good enamel paint which will not last 
long but can prolong the life of these 
fixtures. Experience has shown that 
damaged porcelain fixtures must be re- 
placed eventually because it is almost 
impossible to refinish them satisfactorily. 
—Georce Busu. 


What Basis for Discharge? 

Question: What should be the basis for 
discharging a teacher?—C.O.H., Tex. 

Answer: The basis for discharging 
a teacher should be inefficiency in his 
work or immoral conduct. There may 
be other reasons but they would have to 
be of a very special nature—Davw E. 
WEGLEIN. 
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Photograph of Fiberglas curtains in the auditorium of Van Steuben High School, 
Chicago, Ill. Other installations may be seen in New York City and St. Louis schools. 


ONE FIRE vs A CHILD'S LIFE... 


School authorities in Chicago value the lives of chiiéren 

too highly to gamble with the horrors of fire. That is 

why Fiberglas—the woven fabric that cannot burn—has FIBERGLAS* 

been installed in the auditorium of Van Steuben High The firesaisty of Fibergias has won cathusinstic comment 


from fire chiefs, building commissioners and public safety 
School. Made entirely of finely spun glass filaments, it dicectors al over the county. Lined by Undarwsieess’ 


Laboratories, Inc., as “Noncombustible Fabric;” approved 
never requires flameproofing—and, if exposed to fire, he She Based of Suaptands: at Atoms Chy at etew Tack. 
will not emit choking fumes. Because Fiberglas is used 
in all ships of the U. S. Navy (Bureau of Ships Specifica- WOE: FOR SE Se PORES 
tion 27 C 7), only a limited quantity in printed dex ‘gns 
and solid colors is now available for schools. Remem- 
ber—the cost of a Fiberglas installation may be meas- H 


ured by the lives it can save. FIREPR FABRICS 





ARCHITECTS BUILDING, 101 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. @ LEXINGTON 2-07]11 
*T, M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation 
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stallation would provide 


good light from any direc- 
lamp sizes could be used, 


This type of lighting in- 
tion. And while other G-E 
the 8-foot Slimline makes 
for easier maintenanc 


A CEILING OF LIGHT. 


: 





for Jomorrows Classrooms 





,.. to meet the needs of New Teaching Techniques 





GENERAL ELECTRIC presents another modern 
lighting perspective that offers an understand- 
ing approach to the problem of schoolroom light- 
ing by Lawrence Perkins, of Perkins, Wheeler 
and Will, Chicago. 





**Here’s one way to have more flexible classrooms’’, says Mr. Perkins. 
Ly » SAY. 


“Conventional seating presupposes a relationship between teacher and children 


of about 35 to 1. The class looks exclusively to her for ideas and information. 


“Already many educators feel that by variation from this arrangement, in a 
semi-circle or as a forum, ¢o fit the subject, you can increase the interaction of 
student minds and personalities; can focus attention on subject matter rather 


than upon a person. 













“Since these arrangements keep changing, lighting must be provided which 
permits any seating . . . which makes desks or work surfaces equally usable 
in any direction. This louvered ceiling-of-light, using G-E Slimline lamps, 
shows one way to achieve such flexibility in a standard size classroom! It 
could be produced with prefabricated units and it might be applied to existing 


rooms or to new construction . .. to provide better light for better teaching.” 


. Ail He 4 This new booklet, “A Ceiling of Light” brings you 
LoS further details on Mr. Perkins’ ideas ... offers 
. suggestions on ranch-type classrooms and many 
other ‘school lighting problems. Write for your 
copy, to General Electric, Division 166-10NS, 
Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


BUY MORE BONDS... 
AND HOLD THEM 
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OUNG AMERICA FILMS 


32 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 


“A Complete Service in Visual Instruction Films and kquipment” 
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HELP IN THE TEACHING OF ACTUAL CURRICULUM SUBJECTS 


NOW — you can get acompletely integrated program of 16 mm. sound-films, 





discussional strip-films and supplementary printed material to help you 


teach practically any basic curriculum subject from kindergarten through 





high school! Every phase of the service perfected by leading authorities 


—and backed by the publishers of “Young A merica”! 


“eo , Here, At Last, is a complete Visual 
t Instruction Service that not only of- 
_£ fers carefully planned films for every 

grade and practically every basic cur- 

riculum subject from kindergarten 
through high school, but, more importantly, the films are 
being made specifically to supplement the best basic text books 
now in use. All types of films are included : bas:c curriculum, 
supplementary, orientation, documentary, and carefully sc- 
lected commercial films. 





YOUNG AMERICA FILMS SET NEW HIGH STANDARDS! 


Editorially and technically you can be sure that Young 
America Films are of highest quality. They are planned and 
supervised by leading authorities on each specific film subject. 
These men work closely with specialists in curriculum and 
visual education as well as with outstanding creative and 
production experts in the educational motion p‘cture field. 
(Editorial consultants: Dr. William Bristow, Curriculum 
Consultant, Board of Education, N. Y.—Dr. Charles 
Hoban, Jr., Director of Visual Education, Board of Educa- 
tion, Philadelphia, Pa.) 

The complete Young America Visual Instruction Service 
includes: 16 mm. sound films — 35 mm. strip films of the 
discussional type — graded teaching manuals—and carefully 
organized lesson plans. Manuals include summaries, discus- 
sion outlines, activity programs and supplementary projects. 
Prepared by experienced teachers who have a thorough work- 
ing knowledge of your teaching problems and needs, they 





Name____ salon 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, 32 E. 57th St., New York 22, N. Y. 
I am interested in Young Ana Films complete Serv- [] Also send me thé@folder: “How 


ice for Visual Instruction. Senay 
your Equipment Cataloguesdjr 1945-1946. 


We now have the following Visigl INSTRUCTION Equipment: 


t 
$$$ 2 — ——___—__ _—& 










bring you a wealth of stimulating and practical material. 
They show how to prepare your students for film showing, 
how to invite comments, promote discussion, and check results. 


A COMPLETE EQUIPMENT SERVICE, TOO! 


YouNG AMERICA FitMs also offers you a complete selection 
of thoroughly tested equipment. Included are: 16 mm. sound 
projectors, 35 mm. strip-film and slide projectors, viewers, 
lamps, screens, etc. Equipment offered by YouNG AMERICA 
Fitms is already being ordered by many schools—and selected 
in preference to other leading and long-established makes. 


YOU HAVE AN EXCLUSIVE STATE DISTRIBUTOR! 


You'll want more details. Here’s how you can get them 
easily: Check the list at the left. Note carefully your exclu- 
sive state distributor for Young America Films and Equip- 
ment. One of their representatives is ready and eager to 
explain to you just how this complete new Service can provide 
you with the kind of practical help you have long wanted in 
your work as a teacher. 

Contact your representative at once. In the meantime, send 
for copies of the Young America Films and Equipment Cata- 
logues PLUS a folder telling you “How To Build A Self- 
Supporting Visual Education Department.” In the Film 
Catalogue is a list of Young America Films with a brief sum- 
mary of each, indexed by grades, titles and subject matter, 
together with a listing of lesson plans and manuals... and 
several articles on Visual Instruction. Mail Coupon Now! 


Dep’t. NS-10 


To Build A SelfeStipporting Vis- 


e both your Film and 
ual Educatiog“epartment.” 
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School 4> 











School Address. 
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Victory 


HE first stage of World War II ended with the 
unconditional surrender of the Japanese on August 
14, only a few months after the total collapse of Ger- 
many. These remarkable and complete military vic- 
tories were properly celebrated and there is already a 
definite tendency to believe that peace is now assured. 

The second stage in this world shaking conflict is 
already under way. It includes the triple program of 
rebuilding the countries devastated by the forces of 
Nazi and theocratic totalitarianism, the reeducation 
through a long period of carefully controlled tutelage 
of the conquered nations in Europe and Asia and the 
careful nurture and growth of the United Nations so 
that lasting peace may be attained. 

The expensive and laborious task of rebuilding Eu- 
rope and parts of Asia will proceed steadily through 
the cooperative efforts of the major countries, particu- 
larly the United States. Difficulties will quickly arise 
with respect to the second and third problems and with 
these the teaching profession needs to keep itself com- 
pletely and realistically informed. 

It is hard for the American mind to grasp the con- 
tinuity of the power and race complex of both the 
Germans and the Japanese. Stripped of certain external 
differences, the fundamental complex is the same. Each 
of these nations has assumed with unreasonable tenac- 
ity through several centuries that its mission as the 
master race is to rule the world. Unless this concept 
can either be rationalized or extinguished under United 
Nations’ tutelage, there will be an even more horrible 
war within two generations. 

Mere negative maintenance of peace through an in- 
ternational police force is not enough. Unless the world 
mastery concept can be eliminated from the thinking 
of these people, our most expensive military victory 
will become merely a hollow shell. 

Apologists for the Germans, even among the anti- 
Nazi Germans in this country, have already started 
work. The attempt to remove the odium of blame 
from the “good people of Germany” has been expressed 
in half a dozen books by Gerhart H. Seger and Sieg- 
fried K. Mark, Max Jordan, Arnold Brecht, Arnold 
Bergstraesser and Ferdinand Hermens. These are 
merely the beginning. More will follow. 

One may also find, on not too infrequent occasions, 
individuals in urban and academic circles who point- 
edly state that the German people have been misunder- 
stood and should be treated “fairly.” This manifesta- 
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tion may be a part of the extensively organized over- 
seas propaganda program. 

Soon clamor for the coddling of the “misunderstood 
Japanese” will rise. Both dangerous pro-German and 
pro-Japanese propagandas should be quickly recognized 
and intelligently countered by the American teachers. 
There is also need to guard against rebirth of the dan- 
gerous pacificism of the twenties. 

The third problem is to learn to live as friends with 
the smaller as well as the stronger nations. The United 
States has emerged as the most powerful nation in the 
world. Unless there are a realization and use of this 
power for the total improvement of world conditions 
and the development of a true family of nations, the 
United States is headed for further trouble. 

Many American elements have failed to grasp this 
fact and are already thinking in terms of resumption 
of power politics and cutthroat economic competition 
instead of in terms of understanding and adjustment 
to the dynamics of continuing change in social and 
economic forces within the entire world. 

Public education has a grave responsibility not only 
in comprehending the totality of problems confronting 
us after the first flush of military victory but also in 
making those problems and means of solution intel- 
ligible to both youths and adults. 


Democratic Methods 


EMOCRACY is something more than mere pas- 

sive acceptance of programs, reiteration of slogans 
and worship of symbols. The strength of democratic 
government lies basically in the competence of the 
people to understand and manage their own prob- 
lems on the community level. Democratic competence 
is developed through acceptance of individual responsi- 
bilities and active participation in the processes of 
government. 

These simple truths have been given much publicity 
through the spoken and written word in the past 
decade. Cooperative and participative technics have 
been tried by many forward-looking school systems. 
One of the chief difficulties in the path of more com- 
plete acceptance has probably been the absence of 
simple technics. For those who seek information and 
help in their attempts to practice dynamic democracy, 
George B. de Huszar’s “Practical Application of De- 
mocracy” (Harper & Brothers) appears made to order. 
In simple words and in strikingly effective black and 
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white illustration, the author presents the problems of 
disintegration growing out of inaction, the nature of 
dynamic democracy and simple technics for the de- 
velopment of problem-centered groups. He then pro- 
ceeds to apply his technic to the community, govern 
ment, education, journalism, employment and industry 
with two significant concluding chapters on democracy 
and the individual. This thin volume bids fair to be- 
come one of the really important publications of the 
year. No educator can afford to neglect either its con- 
tent or its implications. 


Conventions 


DUCATIONAL conventions were among the war 

casualties. With the military destruction of Fas- 
cism and Nazism in Europe and theocratic totalitarian- 
ism in Asia, there is no longer any logical reason why 
educational gatherings within states, by regions and 
nationally should not be quickly revived. The Ameri- 
can convention is one of the best means known for 
exchanging views and opinions formally and _infor- 
mally, for getting acquainted with what other states 
and regions are doing and for providing for the free 
flow of ideas in a personal way; there is no adequate 
substitute for meetings of this kind. 

Here, also, the teacher and administrator may be 
brought into easy contact with all of the latest develop- 
ments in teaching aids and equipment essential to the 
more adequate carrying out of the instructional process. 

Since education must lean heavily on the fields of 
science, commerce, industry, labor, finance, government 
and the social studies, the revived convention programs 
might well be broader than most prewar meetings. 


Salaries Must Rise 


HE cost-of-living index as of early September was 

admitted by federal authorities to be 129 in con- 
trast with the base average of 1935-39. Despite the 
efforts of the O.P.A. and other agencies, the spiral of 
inflation has been rising slowly but steadily during the 
past year. The current index is already within 1.6 
points of the March 1921 high. Unless all salaried in- 
dividuals are to suffer heavily, two needs are obvious. 
General effort must be made to keep prices down dur- 
ing these crucial postwar years and special effort made 
to raise the lagging salaries of teachers, custodians 
and clerks. 

Cities of more than 50,000 population and their 
wealthier satellite communities not only have kept pace 
with the upward trend in prices but also have improved 
the general position of the teaching profession. Cus- 
todians and clerks have not fared as well. Professional 
organizations tend to forget those who help in making 
their own work possible. 

Teachers in smaller communities, ‘colleges and uni- 
versities show the greatest lag. The smaller communi- 
ties combine lack of desire to recognize the value of 


the teacher with fiscal inability to increase salaries. 
According to numerous reports, the teacher shortage 
in many smaller districts is being used by board mem- 
bers and superintendents as a chance to get cheaper 
teachers through lowering certification requirements 
instead of an opportunity to encourage better teachers 
through payment of adequate salaries. Patent lack of 
fiscal ability in submarginal pioneer districts can be 
overcome in many instances through structural re- 
organization to obtain a more adequate local support- 
ing base. 

Although colleges and universities as a whole have 
never been in better financial condition as a result 
of profitable federal contracts for services, the salary 
lag in advanced institutions is generally greater than 
in any save those in the submarginal districts. Al- 
though the cost of living has advanced 29 per cent, 
college and university salaries, according to fractional 
sampling, have been increased less than 10 per cent. 

The solution to this problem is a strong interpre- 
tive program by boards of education and professional 
organizations at community level for elementary and 
secondary schools and at state level for publicly sup- 
ported universities and colleges of education. The im- 
provement of teaching demands an economically satis- 
factory status for teachers, custodians and clerks. 
Higher salaries are the answer and these must be sup- 
plied by community and state. 


Back to School 


ITH the cessation of fighting on all fronts, it 

is high time for both the teaching profession 
and parents to study carefully many of the exploitive 
practices sanctioned during the last four years under 
the guise of “helping the war effort.” While much 
of the youth war-aid program was honest in its con- 
ception, the fact remains that many thousands of 
children and youths have had their educational oppor- 
tunity seriously curtailed by easy excuse from school, 
slack enforcement of compulsory attendance laws, 
evasion of protective provisions in child-work laws and 
operation of so-called “sensible practical education” 
under the guise of “work projects.” 

According to statements by federal and state authori- 
ties, the number of children whose education has been 
affected wholly or partially runs into the millions. Con- 
ditions were relatively just as bad in the large cities as 
in towns and rural centers. With the return of service- 
men to civil life, there isn’t even the shred of an excuse 
for the continued exploitation of our children. 

One of their most important needs is education. The 
teaching profession has a definite responsibility to see 
that American children do not lose their birthright. 
Every community needs to take stock and to start a 
strong and united back-to-school movement. 


Aw Tote 
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“Education in a Free Society” 


ARTHUR B. MOEHLMAN 


HE report of the Harvard Com- 

mittee is an educational pro- 
nouncement of more than casual 
significance.* Its value does not lie 
in originality but rather in its broad 
and sympathetic analysis of the larger 
American educational problem. From 
their survey the authors deduce cer- 
tain fundamentals for the mainte- 
nance and improvement of democ- 
racy. 

The central thesis rests on certain 
assumptions basic to the concept of a 
free society of free men. Brief quota- 
tions may set the scene most strik- 


ingly. 
“It is impossible to escape the 
realization that our society, . . . rests 


on common beliefs and that a major 
task of education is to perpetuate 
them... .” (P. 46.) 


Education Must Give Direction 


This common educational system 
must express “. . . some over-all logic, 
some strong, not easily broken 
frame. .. . It must also be strong 
enough to give goal and direction to 
this system... .” (P. 40.) 

“It is evidently to be looked for 
in the character of American society. 
... This logic must further embody 
certain intangibles of the American 
spirit, in particular, perhaps, the ideal 
of cooperation on the level of action 
irrespective of agreement on ulti- 
mates, which is to say, belief in the 
worth and meaning of the human 
spirit, however one may understand 
it. Such a belief rests on that hard 
but very great thing, tolerance, not 
from absence of standards but 
through possession of them.” (P. 41.) 

Relation of the fundamental con- 
cept of democracy to the universality 
of education is expressed as: “Democ- 
racy is the view not only that the 
few but that all are free, in that 
everyone governs his own life and 
shares in the responsibility for the 


*General Education in a Free Society, Re- 
port of the Harvard Committee, Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1945. Pp. 267. $2. 
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management of the community. This 
being the case, it follows that all 
human beings stand in need of an 
ampler and more rounded education. 
. . « To believe in the equality of 
human beings is to believe that the 
good life and the education which 
trains the citizen for the good life 
are equally the privilege of all. And 
these are the touchstones of the lib- 
erated man: First, is he free, that is 
to say, is he able to judge and plan 
for himself so that he can truly gov- 
ern himself? In order to do this, 
his must be a mind capable of self- 
criticism; he must lead that self- 
examined life which according fo 
Socrates is alone worthy of a free 
man. Thus he will possess inner free- 
dom as well as social freedom. Sec- 
ond, is he universal in his motives 
and sympathies? For the civilized 
man is a citizen of the entire uni- 
verse; he has overcome provincialism, 
he is objective and is a ‘spectator of 
all time and all existence.’ Surely 
these two are the very aims of democ- 
racy itself.” (Pp. 52-53.) 

To attain these educational aims 
the report advocates acceptance of 
general education through the hu- 
manities, the social studies, science 
and mathematics as the common cur- 
ricular core in both secondary schools 
and colleges. General education deals 
with the question of common stand- 
ards and common purposes, provid- 
ing at once for individual growth 
and social (citizenship) development. 


Education an Integrating Force 


General educational need leads to 
the acceptance of the principle of 
equal educational opportunity and 
the fact that the school cannot escape 
the implications of individual dif- 
ferences or the diversity of talents 
and intelligences confronting the 
ideal of education as a common in- 
tegrating force. 

The significance from an academic 
and institutional standpoint is recog- 
nition of education as a social process, 
thus repudiating the still too com- 
monly accepted narrow intellectual 
concept. 

The report attempts to harmonize 


the apparently irreconcilable concepts 
of liberal or general education with 
specialism at all levels of vocational- 
ism. Its terminal conclusion is that 
the evolving American school which 
reflects our democratic purpose must 
be classless, nonpartisan, nonsectarian 
and impartial at all levels. 

There are shortcomings to the re- 
port. Too much emphasis is placed 
on the conventional 8-4-4-graduate 
school scheme instead of on the 
emerging six or eight year elemen- 
tary school, the eight year secondary 
school through grade 14 at commu- 
nity level and the subsequent need 
for drastic reorganization of the con- 
ventional liberal arts college. There 
is also too little understanding of 
the American public school as a part- 
nership among parents, state and 
community. 


Adult Education Lightly Treated 
The public school may be compe- 


tent as an agency of social reproduc- 
tion but its effectiveness in the 
interpretation of change and im- 
provement in the total culture, at 
least through the secondary years, is 
contingent on the degree of initial 
understanding and acceptance of so- 
cial trends by the adult community. 
As a result adult education is much 
too lightly treated. 

The presentation of the material 
by the committee is somewhat dulled 
by the discursive and repetitive writ- 
ing. Effectiveness would have been 
considerably enhanced by condensing 
the 267 pages into less than half the 
space. The absence of an index is also 
annoying. 

Finally, strength stems from its 
relatively conservative synthesis of 
philosophies and experiments, of 
practices and trends, honestly and 
objectively presented in the interests 
of all the people rather than institu- 
tional enhancement and advantage. 
The report should have an important 
part in the progressive evolution of a 
balanced democratic philosophy and 
practice that must be flexible so as to 
allow for easy change and yet ration- 
ally anchored to provide for cultural 
continuity. 











It's always a good idea to have a 
meal before discussion. The illustra- 
tion shows a cross section of a meet- 
ing of the county coordinators of 
Democratic Discussions at headquar- 
ters in Trenton, N. J. The author may 
be seen standing at the left center. 


T hese Teachers Are Serving as 


F ONE were to wander up along 
the Delaware River a few miles 
above the point where George Wash- 
ington made his historic crossing, he 
would see a new wooden bridge join- 
ing the mainland with a little island 
in the river and, on the island, a 
fine bathing beach and playground. 
This unique development sprang 
from a group discussion on juvenile 
delinquency by a men’s service club 
on a warm May night in 1943. The 
members of that group took up a 
community collection, employed a 
lifeguard and playground supervisor 
and did most of the physical work 
themselves on the bridge and beach. 
In two other school districts visit- 
ing teachers were employed follow- 
ing group discussions. In a large 
New Jersey city, the school grounds 
were opened for the use of children 
during the summer. Saturday 
“Sports Nights” were inspired in 
three cities and youth canteens have 
been the fruit of group discussion in 
a dozen towns. 

Only recently a school administra- 
tor said that one discussion held by 
local citizens sparked a series of 
movements in his community that 
changed the complexion of his 
schools completely. Within two years 
of that initial discussion, the little 
city had a new athletic field, a play- 
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ground and a new school building. 

An organization in one community 
sent a delegate to a regional confer- 
ence to discuss peace problems. A 
group in a second town took upon 
itself the task of acquainting the 
board of education with the crowded 
conditions of the school and, after 
discussion of the situation, urged the 
employment of another teacher. As 
a result of another group discussion, 
several mothers visited the dean of 
girls at the high school—two with 
problem children and one to have 
a rumor verified. They came with 
full confidence because they had met 
the dean as a member of a panel. 

New Jersey public school teachers 
inspired each of the group discus- 
sions just mentioned and many more 
which led to equally worth-while re- 
sults. During the past year some 
4000 teachers discussed timely public 
issues with 33,000 fellow citizens at 
more than 600 meetings. 

Under this statewide discussion 
program known as Democratic Dis- 
cussions and sponsored by the New 
Jersey Education Association, hun- 
dreds of teachers are becoming real 


community leaders. These teachers 
organize groups, set up meetings 
using every conceivable discussion 
technic, lead public discussions and 
speak before groups of all kinds. 

Many county and local teacher as- 
sociations are sponsoring Democratic 
Discussions within their counties and 
communities. A county or local co- 
ordinator is appointed to select teach- 
ers who will work with him in 
bringing the program to the adults 
within his area. In one community 
the public relations committee of the 
local association selected 20 teachers 
who organized neighborhood discus- 
sion groups throughout the city. 

In another city, the local association 
organized a committee with 28 com- 
munity organizations represented. 
This committee trains leaders and 
operates a speakers’ bureau which 
serves local groups and organizations. 

A series of large community for- 
ums is being sponsored by the local 
teacher association of another com- 
munity. In still other places the local 
association arranges discussion mect- 
ings for groups desiring them. 

The program is so designed, how- 
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ever, that an individual teacher can 
carry on alone if he wishes to do so. 
This program is designed as an hon- 
est attempt. to provide a_ technic 
whereby teachers can serve their com- 
munities; it is a program aimed at 
improving the educational services of 
the community. It is a teacher “give” 
program and not a teacher “get” 
idea. 

Each spring from five to seven dis- 
cussion topics are selected to make 
up the program for the coming year. 
This is not done hurriedly. As a 
rule, more than 100 suggestions are 
received from teacher leaders 
throughout the state. These are dis- 
cussed, refined and worded to attract 
attention. The discussion topics 
chosen for the 1944-45 school year 


have been largely responsible for the 
success of Democratic Discussions to 
date. One outline on each topic is 
provided without charge to any New 
Jersey teacher interested in adult 
group discussion. These outlines are 
printed in 6 by 9 inch pamphlet form, 
24 pages, and are written by authors 
who are especially well informed on 
the subject. 

Each outline contains suggestions 
for discussion leaders, “ice-breakers” 
to get discussion started, duplicate 
copies of several pages of pertinent 
quotations on the subject, a list of 
related questions, a bibliography of 
books, pamphlets and magazine ar- 
ticles and a sample press release. 

People like Democratic Discus- 
sions. Here, in their own words, are 


Community Leaders 


were: “Our State Constitution—How 
Shall We Vote in November?”; 
“Should We Have Compulsory Mili- 
tary Training After the War?”; 
“Youth After 3:15 p.m.—What and 
Where?” “Character—How Devel- 
oped?” “U. S. Foreign Policy After 
the War.” Leadership outlines 





some of the values they see in the 
program: 

“The meeting was so interesting 
that it carried one hour over the 
time.” 

“It showed us a better way of liv- 
ing, a happier and more congenial 
way to handle our families.” 


“There was a real awakening of 
community interest.” “There was a 
clearer understanding on the part of 
a few teachers after having met some 
of the parents.” 

“Thinking of ourselves [parents] 
as problems is something new and 
startling. It’s putting the responsi- 
bility for our children’s behavior 
squarely upon us, as parents, where 
it belongs, rather than ‘passing the 
buck’ to the school or church.” 

“It has aided in getting business 
and professional men thinking along 
the line of the common citizen’s re- 
sponsibility for social problems in 
our town.” 

“We had a highly interested group 
of parents who got a better picture 
of what schools can do.” 

“The real value of this meeting 
was in the realization that, as an or- 
ganized group, laymen not only can 
help but are needed to make a better 
school program for the future citizens 
of our country.” 

To date this program has shown 
that (1) teachers can be outstanding 
community leaders, (2) group dis- 
cussion produces tangible results, (3) 
when you give a service you receive 
more than you give, (4) the demo- 
cratic method of solving problems 
brings out the best in people. And 
that is why New Jersey schools, and 
all persons interested in them, are 
better off because of Democratic 
Discussions. 


County coordinators are shown how it's done at one of their biennial aout. Left to right, the mem- 


bers of the panel are Dr. Lloyd N. Yepson, psychologist, state department o 


institutions and agencies, 


Trenton; Dr. John H. Bosshart, commissioner of education, state department of public instruction, Trenton; 

Dr. Glen Kendall, chief of education services, U. S. Department of Justice, Immigration and Naturalization 

Service, Philadelphia; Mrs. May Buckley, supervisor of counselors’ section, Eastern Aircraft Corporation, 
Trenton; Dean Frederic M. Adams, Trinity Cathedral, Trenton. 
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What the G.I. Wants to Study 


BURTON H. BYERS 


Pfc, 309th Infantry, U. S. Army 
Formerly, Teacher at the Franklin School 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


DUCATORS in the United 
States should be planning to 
meet one of the most challenging 
assignments of their careers, the edu- 
cational rehabilitation of the men 
who have actually fought the battles. 
This article is a report of an edu- 
cational survey made in the 309th 
infantry regiment which fought 
through the Siegfried Line, pursued 
the enemy to the Rhine, established 
the bridgehead at Remagen and 
helped in the clean-up of the Ruhr 
pocket. Its casualties were heavy. 
The 309th regiment at the time this 
survey was made was an excellent 
cross section of the returning vet- 
eran. The survey was made, tabu- 
lated and evaluated by men who 
had been with the regiment through- 
out the entire period of conflict. 
More than 3000 questionnaires were 
filled out. 

One of the first questions asked 
the veteran applying for further edu- 
cation will be about his previous 
schooling. In the 309th regiment, 50 
per cent of the men have not com- 
pleted high school work and 2.1 per 
cent hold college degrees. Slightly 


less than 50 per cent will be eligible, 
theoretically, for college education. 

The men were given the list of 
courses shown in the accompanying 
table and were asked to indicate a 
first, second and third choice. More 
than half were not interested in any 
of the courses. Others indicated one 
or two courses. Auto mechanics 
came first with 961 votes. 

“Managing a Small Business” was 
also popular. The G.I. Bill of Rights 
provides for loans designed to assist 
veterans in setting themselves up in 
business. Many plan to take advan- 
tage of it. They are tired of taking 
orders; they want to be their own 
bosses. 

Included in the questionnaire was 
a space where each man was invited 
to write in the name of any course 
in which he was interested. The 
result was a tremendous variety 
ranging from aviation and embalm- 
ing to foreign languages and wel1- 
ing. It was taken as an indication 
of a strong interest when a large 
number of men from different com- 
panies and different battalions asked 
for the same course. Fifty-two men, 
for example, were interested enough 
in welding to write it in. 

A great interest in German was 
shown because the regiment had been 
in Germany since December. Men 


Table 1—Course Preference 


Second 








First Third 

Course Choice Choice Choice Total 
Auto mechanics 572 211 179 961 
Electricity . 133 250 140 563 
Managing a small business 245 187 124 554 
Radio 130 160 194 484 
Carpentry 87 137 132 356 
Mechanical drawing 110 113 103 333 
Livestock production 115 139 63 317 
Crop management and soil conservation 168 83 48 300 
Blueprint reading pene re 55 129 111 295 
Bookkeeping and accounting 144 63 58 265 
Shop mathematics 63 SO 114 262 
Poultry management 44 46 SS 251 
French... 62 68 76 228 
Salesmanship 57 86 114 221 
Psychology . 55 60 74 195 
Business law 45 77 72 194 
Business English .............. 49 76 52 183 
Foremanship and supervision. . . 62 55 48 162 
Advertising 74 40 48 162 
Physical sciences 55 49 40 144 
Business arithmetic 40 60 40 140 
Personnel management 36 44 51 125 
Review arithmetic... 28 46 44 124 
American social and political history 29 32 43 104 
American economic problems 17 32 23 72 
American government 10 24 29 63 
os ws oop ks tee en . 416 589 792 1798 
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who can speak German are in de- 
mand as interpreters and thus escape 
much onerous duty. A knowledge of 
the language is such an obvious ad- 
vantage in general that a great many 
men showed a willingness to expend 
some time and effort on learning it. 

A fourth tabulation which bears 
some relation to the educational de- 
sires of the returning veterans re- 
sulted from the question, “Name any 
Army jobs you would like to learn 
so as to help prepare yourself for 
some civilian job you might want.” 

The idea of learning any Army 
job in ofder to prepare for life as a 
civilian was provocative of consider- 
able merriment among combat in- 
fantrymen. Others, without seeing 
the humor of their own answers, 
used the blank to plead for a pleas- 
anter assignment. “I feel,” wrote one 
19 year old eleventh grade graduate, 
“that a job back at the division rest 
center would help me a lot in the 
study of hotel management.” Even 
those who favored learning Army 
jobs were primarily interested in 
mechanical subjects. 

The popularity of vocational 
courses can be explained with ease. 
These men have lost two, three or 
four years of their lives. When they 
go home they want to get to work 
as quickly as possible to build the 
future they have envisioned. And 
although many of them want the 
prestige that goes with a college edu- 
cation, it will be difficult to sell many 
of them a course in liberal arts in 
the best sense of the word. Many 
will expect to find in further educa- 
tion the utility of a vocational 
school or apprenticeship combined 
with the prestige of a great univer- 
sity. That is nothing new. But the 
demand will reach an all-time high. 

The great popularity of auto me- 
chanics as a_ specifically requested 
subject may mean that we will be- 
come a nation of garage and filling 
station men in the postwar period 
but I doubt it. It is my opinion that 
this great demand stems from the 
traditional interest of the American 
boy in his automobile. It represents 
young farmers who want to learn to 
service their own cars and tractors 
and high school boys still dreaming 
of fixing up an old jalopy. 
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Experience in Combating Prejudice 


through a study of current ideologies in relation to Christianity 


N THE year 1937, I was appointed 
to teach general psychology in an 
adult education institution.’ The dis- 
tribution of Nazi-inspired pamphlets 
in the neighborhood of the school, 
with the emphasis on “hate-litera- 
ture,” and the scrawling on subway 
posters of ugly phrases aimed at a 
particular group because of its color 
or creed were not uncommon. Many 
of the students registered for the 
course attended church services and 
were acquainted with the Bible. 
The class met one evening a week. 
The 35 students enrolled attended 
the first lecture. Following an intro- 
duction, the homo sapiens theory was 
presented. This is summarized in 
brief, as follows. 


Homo Sapiens Theory 


Man is a spiritual being who seeks 
the True, the Good and the Beauti- 
ful. He is a moral being who can 
differentiate between truth and false- 
hood, good and evil, beauty and ugli- 
ness. He is a rational being who will 
choose the True, the Good and the 
Beautiful, if not blinded by ignor- 
ance or passion. 

Illustrations from everyday living; 
from the Bible, as in the conversion 
of Paul, and from literature, as in 
the life of Jean Valjean of “Les 
Misérables,” were used and it was 
pointed out that this view of man 
underlies Christianity. The class 
seemed readily to agree that the 
theory gave a wholly satisfactory ex- 
planation of the nature of man. 

Playing the devil’s advocate, the 
instructor then attacked the theory, 
which brought about its vigorous 
and enthusiastic defense by many of 
the students. The main office of the 
school received one complaint after- 
wards from a woman who wanted 
“psychology and not sermons.” 

The race theory was presented in 

*The opinions expressed in this article are 
those of the author and are not to be construed 


as reflecting the official attitude of the Army 
of the United States. 
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Graduate Faculty, New School for Social Research and 
Yeshiva College, now on leave for Army service 


the next session. Reference was made 
to anti-Semitic literature distributed 
in the community and to the writ- 
ings of Chamberlain, de Gobineau, 
Grant, Hitler, Rosenberg and Stod- 
dard. According to these authors 
various races of men differ among 
one another in their physiological 
and psychological characteristics. In- 
ferior and superior races exist. The 
superior races must assume the lead- 
ership réle for the betterment of 
mankind. Physically and mentally 
superior to other peoples are the 
Aryans who, by nature, are endowed 
to rule. It was emphasized that the 
race theory, particularly the concept 
of Aryan supremacy, is a part of the 
Nazi philosophy. 

The students needed no convinc- 
ing to accept the race theory; their 
comments showed that most of them 
were well indoctrinated. They cited 
“traits” possessed by certain groups; 
for example, “the lack of emotional 
stability of the Negro” and “the 
greediness and unethical behavior of 
the Jew.” The main office received 
one complaint following this session 
that Nazi doctrines were being 
taught. 


Nazism Versus Christianity 


At the next session the chief char- 
acteristics of the homo sapiens theory 
and of the race theory were outlined 
on adjacent blackboards. The class 
was told that some individuals con- 
sider the two theories to be closely 
related. Since the most beautiful 
illustration of the homo sapiens 
theory is found in Christianity and 
since the race theory is basic to 
Nazism, these two were compared. 
The instructor read portions of the 
Sermon on the Mount to the stu- 
dents, pausing every now and then 
to interject opposing fascistic dog- 
mas, deeds and propaganda state- 
ments. 

Several of the more glaring con- 
tradictions which resulted were writ- 


ten on the blackboard as follows. 

1. Blessed are the merciful, the 
peacemakers, the righteous; opposed 
to this is the Nazi doctrine of force 
and of glorification of war. 

2. Love thine enemies; opposed to 
this is the Nazi behavior toward 
Jews, liberals and others and the con- 
cept of Aryan supremacy. 

3. Underlying the Christian creed 
is the principle that man has an im- 
mortal soul which must not be vio- 
lated. The dignity and worth of 
man must not be forgotten. He is 
an end in himself and should not be 
turned into a mechanism for some- 
one else’s purpose. Opposing this is 
the fascistic conceptions of man as a 
tool of the state and of the treatment 
of minority groups. 


Discrepancies Revealed 


More than 40 people had been 
present at the beginning of the lec- 
ture. A few walked out early and 
only 28 attended the next meeting. 
They were reminded in testing the 
claim that the homo sapiens and race 
theories are closely related, that we 
had compared two “models” of the 
theories, Christian ideals and Nazi 
ideals. This comparison had re- 
vealed discrepancies between the two 
ideals that suggested there might be 
basic differences between the two 
theories. 

“What can we do to smooth out 
these apparent differences?” the class 
was asked. Few students entered the 
discussion. Those who did doubted 
the deeds or ideas attributed to the 
Fascists and claimed that the press 
was spreading lies about them. The 
instructor responded by reading por- 
tions of “Mein Kampf” which em- 
phasized hatred, force and war. 

The problem before the class was 
to face the contradictions of the two 
theories and to reconcile them, if 
they could be reconciled. Oil was 
poured on the troubled waters by 
giving illustrations from the Gospels 
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and asking the students to read thie 
Gospels. 

What the students really thought 
was reflected in the numerous com- 
plaints received at the office, sum- 
marized in the neat phrase, “He is a 
crackpot.” Only 12 students returned 
to the next meeting. 

Attendance gradually increased 
during subsequent meetings and was 
maintained at about 25. 


Procedure of Study 


Various topics were covered in the 
next phase of the course, the order of 
presentation in each case being as 
follows: facts of everyday life which 
suggest a certain explanation; inter- 
pretation of these facts in terms of 
the theory; defense of the theory; il- 
lustrations from daily life and scien- 
tific research which speak against 
the theory. Out of this grew the next 
explanation. 

We studied the concepts that man 
is a machine run by his will, by ego- 
centric desires or by instincts. Special 
attention was given to the psycho- 
analytic view of man. As reading 
matter, the class was assigned the 
book by L. L. Bernard, mentioned in 
the bibliography following this arti- 
cle, and the sections cited in the 
books by Murphy and Jensen and 
by Woodworth which are devoted 
to the theories of Freud, Jung and 
Adler. It was emphasized that, to 
a smaller or larger degree, all these 
concepts have in common the prin- 
ciple that there is something innate, 
inherent, in man which determines 
his behavior. 

But is not an individual molded by 
outside forces? Is he not in part, or 
completely, a cultural product? The 
varied social mores of different 
groups and tribes were discussed at 
length and the students were encour- 
aged to read books by Benedict, 
Mead and Sherif. The concept of the 
frame of references was gradually 
evolved: the view depends on the 
point of view. 

When the class thoroughly be- 
lieved in cultural relativism, the 
theory was attacked by the instruc- 
tor. Is the individual, then, molded 
completely by the environment in 
which he happens to find himself? 
Does not the individual in turn in- 
fluence the environment? The field 
theory of Lewin and Brown was 
briefly presented. Is there nothing in 
common ‘to all people? Are there no 
invariants? This led to some of the 
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ideas of Gestalt psychology, ideas 
well expressed in the lectures by Max 
Wertheimer,’ in Wertheimer’s article 
on truth and, since 1937, in writings 
by Duncker and Kohler. 

A reexamination of the homo sapi- 
ens theory and a critical analysis of 
and attack on the race theory began 
the final phase of the course. The 
term “race” is a misused and badly 
abused term; there is no such thing, 
for example, as a Jewish race or an 
Aryan race. Scientific evidence does 
not conclusively attest to the superi- 
ority—biologically, psychologically or 
intellectually—of any one “race” over 
another, even when this term is used 
in the popular sense. The discussion 
closely followed the line or argument 
used by Klineberg. 


Propaganda Technics Studied 


It was agreed by the class that the 
two theories could not be reconciled 
and that there was much in the race 
theory that was fallacious when 
tested by the scientific method. Then 
why had so many of us believed it 
and why were some so anxious to 
keep us believing it? This led to a 
discussion of the technics of propa- 
ganda and an attempt to develop the 
ability to recognize common propa- 
ganda devices. The course ended 
with a comparison of the democratic 
and fascistic forms of life. 

From remarks, informal discus- 
sions with the students and from a 
voluntary protocol, I inferred that for 
some of them the course was a step 
along the path of tolerance. 


*The lectures were delivered at the Grad- 
uate Faculty of the New School for Social 
Research. 


What I attempted to do was to 
create a conflict between their fascis- 
tic sympathies and the “reality” of 
another belief. The procedure might 
be summarized as: 

1. Find some deeply rooted belief 
or need that the group possesses 
which runs counter to the Nazi ide- 
ology. 

2. Present both ideas so that they 
stand out clearly and boldly. 

3. Present them side by side for 
comparison. Let the group become 
conscious of the contradictions that 
cannot be reconciled. Let it see 
the inner inconsistencies of the Nazi 
theory, what the theory really means 
in practice, what it means in terms of 
other strongly rooted ideas and needs. 

This description of my experiences 
is not presented as a solution to the 
problems of reeducating the Ger- 
mans. It would be fantastic to com- 
pare the problem faced in this course 
with the unparalleled difficulties in- 
herent in reeducating to a demo- 
cratic way of life hardened Germans 
who have lived under and fought for 
a Nazi regime, particularly when the 
administration of the education will 
be in the hands of those who have 
just administered the bitter pill of 
defeat. 


What Will Defeat Do? 


Perhaps defeat will shatter the “be- 
havioral world” of the German but 
whether he will be willing to recon- 
struct it along democratic lines is a 
moot question. Whether there will 
be left in German hearts a deeply 
rooted belief which runs contrary to 
the Nazi dogmas is another such 
question. 
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Understanding the Encyclicals: a review 
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HE formal pronouncements of 

the popes are so vague and in- 
definite that the average American is 
not attracted to them. To the time 
of Leo XIII their content is highly 
reactionary, indicating surrender to 
frustration because of the rise of 
modern democracy and the inability 
of the tradition of the Church to 
cope with it. They read like a series 
of ancient curse tablets whose final 
word was anathema. 

However, Leo XIII knew only too 
well that the French Revolution re- 
sulted also from ecclesiastical abuses 
and that a reactionary Church was 
fast losing the working classes of Eu- 
rope, a development now accom- 
plished. He, therefore, decided to act 
constructively. 

Rightly diagnosing the historical 
situation, Philip Hughes* lets “The 
Popes’ New Order” begin with Leo’s 
“Inscrutabili” of 1878 and continue to 
the “La Sollenita” of Pius XII, 
June 1941. Disregarding the reac- 
tionary Piux X, this systematic sum- 
mary presents the repetitious ency- 
clicals of Leo XIII, Benedict XV, 
Pius XI and Pius XII in so interest- 
ing a fashion as to make their read- 
ing both possible and profitable for 


the American educator. 
Five Areas of Modern Life Studied 


The volume, in spite of its revela- 
tions, is authoritative, protected by 
the imprimatur of Archbishop Spell- 
man, often quoting directly from the 
text of the encyclicals. Five areas of 
modern life are examined: State and 
Church, the family, education, the 
capitalist system and international re- 
lations. The emphasis is upon the 
social order. 

*Hughes, Philip: The Popes’ New Order, 


New York, The Macmillan Company. Pp. 
331. $2.50. 
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The point of view of the Church 
and the phraseology of the popes are 
so foreign to American thought that 
a course in orientation is necessary 
to any fair interpretation of these 
pronouncements. Endless confusion 
results when we import current 
meanings into medieval words and 
ideas. 

For example, “religious education” 
in these encyclicals is Roman Catho- 
lic education, not Christian educa- 
tion, Jewish education, Buddhist ed- 
ucation, Mohammedan _ education, 
Shinto education. “Secular” educa- 
tion is by assumption non-Roman 
Catholic and often simply public 
education. 

The ordinary American is con- 
fused by the identification of hier- 
archy and laity. In the United States 
certainly, this is very unfair. The 
pope may declare that a Catholic 
may not be a socialist. But American 
Catholics publicly profess they are 
both and resolve the dilemma by 
observing that the encyclicals are not 
infallible utterances or. by quoting 
divergent interpretations within the 
different Catholic seminaries. 


Contradictory Opinions Numerous 


Americans take semper ubique 
idem much too seriously. Histor- 
ically considered there is no such 
thing. Moreover, the reading of the 
index of the Hughes volume indi- 
cates more contradictory opinions 
within modern Catholicism than 
within the medieval Church. 

One completes-the reading of this 
analysis of the social problems of 
the modern world with the feeling 
that the Church is a reasonable fac- 
simile of chaotic Europe. The popes 
inform the world that the “faithful” 
must be rebuked for “insufficient 
charity,” “moral modernism,” “their 
inertness and dissensions largely to 
blame for present ills,” “poor re- 
sponse to papal social direction,” “bad 
employers,” “in controversy over po- 
litical theory and practice.” It just is 
not fair to condemn the American 
Catholic laity for the hierarchical 


misunderstanding of the American 
way of life. 

There are four primary Catholic 
obligations: submission to the au- 
thority of the pope; loyalty to the 
Catholic idea of education; the ob- 
servance of the Catholic ideal of 
marriage and the family, and the 
“endeavor to bring back all civil so- 
ciety” to the papal pattern. “It is un- 
lawful to follow one line of conduct 
in private and another in public, re- 
specting privately the authority of 
the Church, but publicly rejecting 
it.” “Catholics must cease to stigma- 
tize their Catholic political oppo- 
nents as bad Catholics simply be- 
cause they disagree about matters 
such as those just mentioned.” (pp. 


7, 101 f.) 
Catholic Schools 


What then is a Catholic school? 

“It is a school where ‘all the teach- 
ing and the whole organization of 
the school, its teachers, syllabus, text- 
books of every kind are regulated by 
the Catholic spirit, under the direc- 
tion and supervision of the Church.’ 
As Leo XIII once wrote: “What is 
needed is not only that religious in- 
struction should be given to the 
young people at certain times but 
that all other instruction should be 
permeated with the spirit of Chris- 
tian piety. If this is wanting, if this 
sacred atmosphere does not pervade 
and warm the hearts of masters and 
scholars alike, little good can be ex- 
pected from any kind of learning 
and considerable harm will often re- 
sult. So that ‘the mere fact that a 
school gives some religious instruc- 
tion . . . does not .. . make it a fit 
place for Catholic pupils.’” (p. 203.) 

Pius XI definitely makes it of the 
essence of Catholic education to train 
“man whole and entire, soul united 
to body in unity of nature, with all 
his faculties natural and supernatural, 
man such as right reason and revela- 
tion show him to be; man, therefore, 
fallen from his original estate, but 
redeemed by Christ and restored to 
the supernatural condition of adopted 
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son of God, though without the pre- 
ternatural privileges of bodily im- 
mortality or perfect control of his 
inclinations.” (p. 199.) 


Public Education Godless 


Two principal criticisms of public 
education appear in the papal ency- 
clicals. One is concerned with the 
fact that it emerged in the new states 
created by modern political theories 
based on antimedieval postulates. 

It was when the medieval synthe- 
sis of Church and State broke down 
that the Church’s troubles began. 
For the four leading theses of the 
new political order were (1) that 
sovereignty inhered in the people, 
that government was by, for and of 


the people; (2) that all religions 
were equally good or true, which is 
“the same thing as atheism”; (3) 
“unrestricted freedom to think and 
publish ‘whatsoever each likes with- 
out any let or hindrance’”; (4) “that 
the Church should be subject to the 
State, .. 2 

Now, Leo XIII taught that “It is 
not lawful for the State . . . to hold 
in equal favor different kinds of re- 
ligion,” and that “The unrestrained 
freedom of thinking and of openly 
making known one’s thoughts is not 
inherent in the rights of citizens.” 
(p. 98.) 

Why is public education per se 
objectionable? According to Leo 
XIII it is part of the modern plan 





Make Bad Behavior Unattractive 
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ANY school people feel that 

punishment has a place in 
remedying bad behavior—not corpo- 
ral punishment, but other types of 
punishment. Because of the influence 
of bad behavior on other children, it 
is often necessary to take steps 
promptly to stop the bad behavior 
and to be sure that it will remain 
stopped. 

This is a point of view that social 
workers and others who are used to 
working with individual children, 
not with groups of children, find it 
difficult to understand. Yet teachers 
are aware that they have an equal 
responsibility to every individual in 
their classes. Therefore, punishment 
as a means of stopping and con- 
trolling troublesome behavior is felt 
to be necessary by most members of 
the teaching profession. 

There are many types of punish- 
ment, some minor and some major, 
in their impact. The kind of punish- 
ment to be used depends on the child 
who is to receive it. What will be 
effective with one pupil may be 
totally without effect on another. 

Punishment, it must be stressed, is 
not a permanent solution to problem 
behavior. Permanent solutions come 
when causes are discovered and 
treated. Punishment inhibits bad 
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behavior, but it does not eliminate it. 

Furthermore, punishment has to 
be used judiciously or it will provoke 
a negative response from the pupils 
which may negate future treatment. 
Some suggestions are: 

1. Detaining the child after school. 

2. Depriving the child of some 
privilege. 

3. Giving poor grades in citizen- 
ship. 

4. Removing the pupil from such 
activities as athletics, dramatics and 
clubs. 

5. Conferring with parents, lead- 
ing to home treatment. 

6. Conferring with school officials, 
up to and including the school su- 
perintendent. 

7. Conferring with such special 
officials as district attorney and pro- 
bation officer. 

8. Suspending the pupil from 
school. 

9. Conferring with judges con- 
cerning legal responsibility, law en- 
forcement and infringement. 

10. Expelling the child from 
school. 

ll. Obtaining official action 
through police department or proba- 
tion office. 

12. Trying the child in juvenile 
court. 


to “paralyze the action of Christian 
institutions, to cramp to the utmost 
the freedom of the Catholic Church.” 
(p. 96.) Benedict XV makes the 
“godless schools and evil press re- 
sponsible for the spread of this ‘most 
pernicious error’ that there is no 
other happiness but in this present 
life.” (p. 14.) Piux XI regards them 
as evidence of a State’s apostasy from 
God (p. 23) and as “contrary to the 
fundamental principles of educa- 
tion.” (p. 202.) Piux XII holds that 
public education is directly opposed 
to “our Lord’s command: Suffer the 
little children to come unto Me” and, 
for “throwing an obstacle in the way 
of Jesus Christ’s divine invitation, 
is destined to reap a bitter harvest.” 
(p. 43.) 


Encyclical on Education 


The most significant papal ency- 
clical on education is “Divini Illius 
Magistri” by Piux XI and is dated 
Dec. 31, 1931. Matthew 28:18-20 ap- 
points the Roman Catholic Church 
to the chief rdle in education. Con- 
sulting her, the family and the state 
may participate. The State may pro- 
vide military, governmental and 
physical training. Naturalism in ed- 
ucation is mischievous. Sex instruc- 
tion must proceed along Catholic 
lines. Coeducation is false and harm- 
ful to Catholic education because it 
is unmindful of original sin and 
makes the sexes equal and identical. 

“Whatever is done to promote and 
defend the Catholic school ‘is a gen- 
uinely religious work, a work of 
Catholic action indeed, and agitation 
for this purpose is not party poli- 
tics but a ‘religious enterprise de- 
manded by conscience.’” The study 
of Latin should be revived as well as 
that of sound Catholic philosophy. 
The cinema and radio demand Cath- 
olic supervision and “immoral liter- 
ature” must, of course, be proscribed. 

To put it all in a single proposi- 
tion: The objective of Catholic edu- 
cation is the production of “the su- 
pernatural man.” Hence, education 
is “the property of the Church .. . 
the mystical body of Christ, the im- 
maculate spouse of Christ, and there- 
fore a most wonderful Mother, an 
incomparable and perfect Teacher.” 
(pp. 193-205.) 

However, since public education 
accepts the Constitution of the 
United States and all its amend- 
ments, it is ipso facto condemned to 
risk the papal anathema. 
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A New Approach to 


CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 


Based on Individual Classrooms 


FIRST glance at the state pro- 

gram of curriculum improve- 
ment in Maine, now in its second 
year, might occasion some surprise in 
the casual observer. A curriculum 
is under construction but its scope 
and sequence are as yet undefined. 
A formal statement of aim and phi- 
losophy has not been prepared, a sur- 
vey of state needs has not been made, 
but activity directed by goals is under 
way. The usual machinery of cur- 
riculum councils and committees is 
missing but operations are proceed- 


ing. 
Teachers Participate 


The Maine program has begun its 
operations in the classrooms of in- 
dividual teachers. The primary at- 
tack has been aimed at improving 
the work of the classroom teachers 
in whatever they are now doing. Out 
of the activities involved in improv- 
ing instruction will emerge questions, 
arguments, further study. These, in 
turn, will lead and are leading to 
the formulation by teachers and their 
superintendents of their own aims 
and philosophies and to the definition 
of the scope and sequence of their 
curriculums. 

Questions concerning surveys of 
local needs and coordination of local 
efforts have already arisen. Ma- 
chinery for coordination will be set 
up as need arises, designed to fit the 
situation out of which the need and 
the machinery emerge. A printed or 
stencil-duplicated course of study will 
result, it is hoped, from the curricu- 
lum as it develops in the classroom. 
The conviction that curriculums and 
courses of study are dynamic and 
under constant development is be- 
coming stronger and will doubtless 
dominate the continuing program. 

Activity in curriculum develop- 
ment is confined to the elementary 
schools at present but a program for 
the secondary schools and for the 
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articulation of the whole program 
will doubtless emerge. 

Guidance and assistance for the 
teacher in the improvement of in- 
struction, that is, in the development 
of her own curriculum, are given by 
the state department staff, the Uni- 
versity of Maine, the four normal 
schools and by one outside consultant. 
The flow within the program is re- 
ciprocal but predominantly from the 
classroom upward. 

Leadership of the program now 
under way is located as far as possible 
in the local communities. A_ loose 
general plan had to be developed at 
first in order to get the program into 
motion but this, too, was based di- 
rectly upon questions, comments and 
criticisms from the field. The plan 
for initiating activity disappeared as 
functional plans began to emerge out 
of the activity. 


Characteristics of Program 


1. The primary attack has been 
upon improving the work of class- 
room teachers in doing whatever 
they are now doing. 

The initial stages of the program 
are based upon questions raised by 
teachers and superintendents. Ques- 
tions vary from specific, often mi- 
nute, queries about daily program 
and drill devices to broad questions 
of basic methods, of maturation 
levels, integration and the like. Dis- 
tinct growth has been indicated in 
the type of question being asked, 
particularly after the summer work- 
shop in 1944. 

2. Leadership is vested in teachers 
and their own local district superin- 
tendents. Assistance from the state 
department, the state university and 


normal schools and from the con- 
sultant is given on a service basis 
in answer to direct questions. 

3. A common understanding of 
aim and philosophy, of point of view, 
of recognition of the necessity for a 
survey of needs will grow out of 
activities involved in improving in- 
struction. 

Formal statements and organized 
surveys will be made by local groups 
but not until the time is ready. 

4. Curriculum scope and sequence 
will develop out of the program of 
activities necessary to the continuous 
improvement of instruction. 

The aim, philosophy, scope and se- 
quence will not be stated in advance 
and the curriculum will not be 
squeezed into predetermined forms; 
these items will be developed as 
needed to fit given situations and by 
the personnel using them. 

5. The machinery or scheme of 
councils, committees and channels 
will be developed as demanded by 
ongoing activities. 

6. The written course of study will 
grow out of the curriculum. 


Emergence of Program 


In undertaking this activity, an 
initial conference was held to test 
opinion and to set the stage for a 
democratic program. The commis- 
sioner of education, H. V. Gilson, af- 
ter informal conversations with many 
interested school people and laymen, 
called an informal conference for 
May 12 and 13, 1943. State depart- 
ment members, representatives from 
the normal schools and the university 
and 12 superintendents engaged in 
eleven hours of wholly frank, spirited 
discussion. Representative teachers 
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were originally invited but were un- 
able to attend on short notice; how- 
ever, the teaching body has since 
been in the forefront of the program. 

Agreement was reached upon the 
fact that three areas should be in- 
tegrated in the state program: the 
course of study; the preservice selec- 
tion and training of teachers; the in- 
service improvement of teachers 
through statc and local leadership. 
The teacher-training institutions are 
thus an integral part of the program. 
The local superintendents are recog- 
nized as key leaders. 


Suggestions Are Made 


We are for the moment chiefly con- 
cerned with the course of study for 
which the following three procedures 
were considered: (1) supplement the 
present course with a continuing 
series of bulletins, first, on acute cur- 
rent problems and, eventually, cover- 
ing all areas; (2) rewrite the course 
through committees in a series of 
sizable bulletins, one to a subject or 
other division; (3) embark upon a 
somewhat extensive program for the 
construction of a new and modern 
course. The third alternative with a 
five year initial program was adopted. 

Two erroneous tacit assumptions 
were permitted to go unchallenged 
at this time: (1) the state department 
and the consultant would outline an 
organization, select the personnel 
and, in general, direct the program; 
(2) a course of study writing is 
equivalent to curriculum improve- 
ment. Correction of these views 
emerged as the program developed. 

Superintendents and teachers were 
asked for their views. The status of 
affairs was presented to the annual 
convention of superintendents and to 
the annual meeting of the teachers’ 
associations. Discussion was ar- 
ranged out of which three sugges- 
tions arose, namely, that local study 
groups be formed; that regional con- 
ferences be held to supplement the 
local groups; that a curriculum work- 
shop be held in the summer. 

The normal schools offered their 
contribution. Conferences were held 
at three of the four normal schools 
to obtain the views and suggestions 
of the staff members. The fourth 
normal school participated in the 
workshop with the others and a con- 
ference to be held there was planned. 

Local study groups have been en- 
couraged. Certain superintendents 
had already been engaged in this ac- 
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tivity as a part of their regular duties. 
The program has been assisted and 
extended. The specific, immediate 
problems locally are being studied. 
Regional conferences have been 
held based on local group questions. 
The state department stimulated and 
financially assisted these meetings. 
The consultant was present and par- 
ticipated. The sole prerequisite was 
that local superintendents gather 
specific questions and problems from 
their teachers and from their own 
activities. The meetings were then 
developed through discussion of these 
questions. Distinct growth is noted 
in the type of questions submitted. 
The Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation prohibited these meetings af- 
ter the first year because of gasoline 
shortages and overloaded public 
transportation facilities. This has 
necessitated the use of bulletins. 


Bulletins Prepared 


Bulletins are being prepared in an- 
swer to needs. The first bulletin was 
suggested by workshop students and 
summarized suggestions developed 
by them for assisting teachers and 
superintendents in carrying on local 
study and trial. The second, also sug- 
gestea by workshop members, pre- 
sented six representative papers de- 
veloped in the workshop, each an 
analysis of teaching within a given 
subject or experience area. 

Bulletins now in preparation in- 
clude the following subjects: creative 
art for children; the desirable pre- 
primary program; characteristics of 
children at different maturity levels; 
the daily program in rural schools; 
discipline as self-control; how to lead 
discussion groups; new types of re- 
port cards; public relations; an out- 
line of the state program of curricu- 
lum to date. 

These bulletins have no organized 
sequence since they are based on im- 
mediate needs as expressed by field 
workers. Questions looking toward 
coordination and a total program 
have already arisen and were at- 
tacked in the 1945 workshop. 

A curriculum workshop for ele- 
mentary teachers was sponsored by 
the state department, the university 
and the normal schools. Interest was 
so great that enrollments had to be 
distributed at first on the basis of 
the superintendency unions within 
the state. The enrollment of 172 in- 
cluded 27 superintendents, two nor- 
mal school principals and other staff 


members. The workshop staff was 
drawn, with two exceptions, from 
Maine normal and public schools. 

Accomplishments in a three week 
“blitz” session were remarkable. First, 
a series of bulletins was suggested by 
the students. Second, approximately 
15 students on their own initiative 
produced materials for basing teach- 
ing procedures upon a survey of local 
community needs, industries and re- 
sources. 

Third, questions leading toward 
the more remote aspects of the pro- 
gram, well beyond local improve- 
ment, began to appear. Fourth, the 
necessity for public participation was 
recognized and discussed. Fifth, the 
superintendents asked that an unre- 
hearsed teachers’ meeting be held to 
demonstrate the cooperative initial 
planning of a local program. 

One unlooked for result of this 
demonstration was an expression 
from participating teachers that they 
gained an understanding not pre- 
viously possessed concerning the 
problems of the superintendent. 

Personnel was added because of the 
program. The position of deputy 
state commissioner in charge of cur- 
riculum and instruction was created 
and filled by Harland A. Ladd, for- 
mer superintendent at Bath, Me. A 
director of elementary education was 
added to Mr. Ladd’s staff in the per- 
son of Zeta I. Brown, a former state 
supervisor called back from another 
state. The vacancies on the staff of 
state supervisors have been filled, 
bringing the number to four. I have 
served as consultant since the be- 
ginning. 


Planned for the Future 


A number of future developments 
are planned. Since the inconveniences 
of travel have discouraged regional 
conferences, local study groups and 
bulletins on acute problems will be 
increased. At the 1945 workshop re- 
turning students worked ahead on 
more remote problems with more 
than local implications. First year 
students attacked whatever problems 
they brought with them. 

A workshop for superintendents 
has been suggested and favorably re- 
ceived and will be planned within a 
year, it is hoped. 

The outlines of a statewide pro- 
gram with appropriate organization, 
goals and framework are slowly 
emerging from these curriculum im- 
provement activities. 
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Made Toothbrushes Popular 


in lucson 





Sixteen Junior Leaguers cooperated in instructing children at the El Rio School in the 
correct technic of brushing the teeth. Parents and pupils responded with interest. 


HE departure of a great many 

Tucson dentists for war plus the 
fact that this desert village has had 
a 100 per cent increase in population 
since 1940-41 caused difficulties for 
the dental clinic which had been 
operated up until the outbreak of 
war in and for the schools by the 
Tucson Dental Society. 


Problem Becomes Serious 


Although the load of indigent chil- 
dren was reduced to a minimum, 
there were still many boys and girls 
in the Tucson schools who had no 
family dentist. And, of course, there 
were always emergency cases, such 
as severe toothaches or broken teeth 
that needed immediate attention and 
could not be taken care of by dentists 
in their crowded offices. The prob- 
lem became so serious that the presi- 
dent of the dental society appointed 
a committee to work out a satisfac- 
tory solution for the dentists and for 
the schools. 

As a result of the committee’s rec- 
ommendations and the vision of 
Doctor Bruening, who guided and 
directed the plan, the public school 
dental health program was greatly 
expanded rather than abandoned or 
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curtailed as it might have been with 
so few dentists left to carry it on. 
Much of our program is similar to 
dental health programs in other com- 
munities. It includes examinations 
by mouth mirror and explorer for all 
children in the first three grades. 
Sixth grade children are examined 
before entering junior high. Last 
year 40 per cent of them received 
dental certificates before being trans- 
ferred from the elementary schools. 


Dental Perfection at 8 Years 


Fourth and fifth graders are given 
dental hygiene inspections but re- 
medial work, except for new pupils, 
is concentrated in the lower grades. 
We have adopted the slogan: “Every 
child in Tucson dentally perfect at 
the age of 8” and expect to attain this 
objective through education, inspec- 
tion and operation. 

The oral hygienist gives talks and 
demonstrations before all classes em- 
phasizing the need for daily brush- 
ing and describing the proper meth- 


od. He talks on the care of the tooth 
brush; correct foods for dental 
health; the advantage of having 
small cavities filled at an early date; 
the necessity of having teeth checked 
regularly, making this the child’s 
responsibility; the payment for den- 
tal care. 


Program Publicized 


Home contacts are made whenever 
necessary and clinics for parents are 
arranged through P.-T.A. groups and 
mothers’ clubs. The art classes make 
posters; plays are given by the dra- 
matics classes; dental slides and mo- 
tion pictures are frequently used; 
tooth brushes are sold at cost at all 
schools. Educational work sheets 
supplied by the American Dental 
Association are left with the teachers 
who stress the importance of dental 
hygiene. 

After starting the program, Doctor 
Bruening found that few children 
and not too many adults really know 
how to brush their teeth properly. 
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He suggested that we obtain the 
services of volunteer workers and 
teach every first grade child how to 
brush his teeth. He then presented 
his plan to the Tucson Junior 
League, whose members accepted the 
challenge which he gave them. The 
project was given plenty of publicity 
in order to gain the full cooperation 
of parents and pupils. 

Sixteen Junior Leaguers, working 
in two teams, in a nine week period 
from March 21 to May 16 provided 
1160 first graders in the Tucson pub- 
lic schools with practical, individual 
instruction on the correct technic of 
brushing teeth. Each child also re- 
ceived a new tooth brush so that his 
freshly acquired knowledge could be 
put into immediate use. 

The response from parents and pu- 
pils was most gratifying. It was 
found that many children from our 
best homes, who brush their teeth 
several times a day, were brushing 
only the high spots. After they had 
been taught how to brush their teeth 
they did an excellent job and took 
great pride in the care of their teeth. 
All children were glad to get a “gift 
tooth brush” to take home with 
them. Children of families with 
limited incomes were taught to use 
salt and soda rather than regular 
tooth pastes and powders. 


Defects Are Reported 


All children in the elementary 
grades are carefully checked by the 
hygienist and Doctor Bruening. No- 
tices of dental needs, when discov- 
ered, are sent to the parents. A care- 
ful follow-up program is carried on 
to make sure that defects are cor- 
rected. School nurses, teachers and 
the school physician are always on 
the alert and report any condition 
which needs correction. Clinics for 
parents and teachers are frequently 
held at which demonstrations are 
given showing them what to look for 
and what to guard against. 

During depression years the school 
clinic was operated largely for indi- 
gent children. Members of the Tuc- 
son District Dental Society donated 
their services. Since in the fall of 
1943 an investigation showed that 
few families of school children re- 
quired charity to meet their dental 
needs, it was agreed that the clinic 
should be operated as a part-pay 
clinic. 

The minimum fee charged was 50 
cents a sitting. Forms formerly used 
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by which parents or guardians 
granted permission for the clinic to 
do the child’s needed dental work 
were changed so that this service is 
now “requested.” When parents were 
called in and the new plan was ex- 
plained to them, not one objected to 
paying for the service and several 
insisted on paying more than was 
charged. 

One of the most interesting phases 
of the whole program last year was 
the production of a 100 per cent den- 
tally fit roomful of children. The 
dental society supplied the facilities 
for attaining this objective. A first 
grade class in Safford School was 
chosen for the experiment. The chil- 
dren were from families of moderate 
income: about 50 per cent were of 
Spanish-American origin and 50 per 
cent were Anglo-Americans. There 
was one Chinese. 


Report of the Experiment 


Doctor Bruening gave the follow- 
ing report of the experiment: 

“Eight years was fixed as the maxi- 
mum age of the children to be ac- 
cepted. With the approval of the 
principal, the first grade was sur- 
veyed, with the following results: 


Children examined 30 
Number not requiring operative 
services 4 
With dental caries in temporary 
teeth 25 
Cavities in temporary teeth 64 
Dental caries in permanent teeth 15 
Cavities in permanent teeth 35 
Extractions of teeth because of 
extensive caries 13 
Prophylaxis and instruction in 
mouth hygiene 30 


“After the survey the mothers or 
guardians of the children were in- 
terviewed. They were told why the 
temporary teeth, as well as the per- 
manent ones, should be filled when 
they decay, that infected teeth must 
be extracted and the child should be 
encouraged to maintain mouth 
cleanliness. With only one exception 
they agreed to cooperate fully, dur- 
ing this first discussion. Since none 
required or asked for charity, the 
Tucson District Dental Society set a 
minimum fee of 50 cents an ap- 
pointment a child. This money is to 
be used for the dental health pro- 
gram in all the city schools. 

“This age group was selected be- 
cause the child of 8 has developed 
and erupted his four first molars, 
commonly called the six year molars. 


These teeth are frequently the seat 
of decay, owing to developmental 
defects and, in order to prevent their 
loss, should be filled at this early age. 
When decay begins the cavity is 
small, can be quickly and almost 
painlessly filled; also a small filling 
will last much longer than a large 
one. 

“Retaining the temporary teeth in 
good health until they should be 
shed by normal processes instead of 
disease is important to the future 
health of the mouth and the perma- 
nent teeth. 

“A clean, healthy mouth during 
the early years of childhood will help 
prevent colds and the many diseases 
of children. 

“Professional services supplied in 
the clinic: 


Amalgam fillings in temporary teeth 47 
Amalgam fillings in permanent teeth_27 
Cement fillings cua 
Extractions RR MT 
Prophylaxis, brushing instructions 30 
Total operations 137 
“In cases where there was a family 
dentist, the doctor cooperated by ac- 
cepting the child for treatment with- 
out delay and reported to the clinic 
when treatment was completed. The 
children thus cared for now have 
sound teeth and healthy mouths.” 


Experiment Is Repeated 


This experiment was so successful 
that a second room was chosen from 
another school and “made 100 per 
cent dentally fit.” Room No. 2 was 
in a school in a “poor” residential 
district. A few years ago the parents 
of most of the children were either 
on relief or doing W.P.A. work. 
When the program was explained to 
them, not one asked for charity. 
Every child in the room needed 
some dental work. The following 
summary will give an idea of the 
type of defects encountered: 

“Decay in permanent teeth was 
found in 79 per cent of the children; 
75 per cent had decay in temporary 
teeth; 69 per cent required extrac- 
tions of teeth, most of them on ac- 
count of extensive decay involving 
the pulp, causing infections; 10 per 
cent required complete prophylactic 
treatment; all were given tooth 
brushes and individual instruction in 
the use of them.” 

The people in this community are 
enthusiastic about our dental health 
program. We have the finest kind of 
cooperation from parents and pupils. 
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Give Us Modern Supervisors 


IRVING FLINKER 


Teacher of Social Studies 
Brooklyn Technical High School 


ANY superintendents have re- 
cently advised their principals 
to put into practice instructional pro- 
cedures which would change their 
school program from a traditional 
one to one of experimental learning. 
These supervisors, many of them 
without any understanding of and 
sympathy for the philosophy of the 
activity program, have persuaded 
their teachers to attend workshops, 
take courses or “read a book” so that 
they would be prepared to introduce 
the new program the following term. 
In those schools where teachers had 
expert guidance and shared in the 
planning, executing and evaluating 
of administrative policies, the new 
program took hold and flourished. 
In others, teachers continued to 
flounder, doubt and find fault. 


Supervision a Determining Factor 


Why are certain schools more suc- 
cessful than others in developing 
the activity program? After survey- 
ing a large city school system and 
reflecting upon the possible causes 
of success or failure, we are obliged 
to rule out differences in school 
population, social background, teach- 
ing personnel and school building 
and equipment. We are then con- 
fronted with the problem of pro- 
viding proper supervision for the 
new school. 

What it is that makes an inspiring 
supervisor, competent in promoting 
maximum growth in children and 
teachers, becomes evident as we 
analyze the elements of personality. 
The age of the principal is not 
especially significant..Of much more 
importance are his attitudes, train- 
ing, understanding and _ industry. 

In the new school the principal is 
given such latitude in curriculum 
construction, administration, organi- 
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zation and supervision that he can- 
not help being creative. Innovations 
that worked in one school can be 
adapted to others. The teachers and 
pupils tend to pattern their thoughts, 
plans and actions after those of the 
principal. A leader who is gifted 
with a fertile imagination and who 
is courageous enough to attempt the 
untried will, by his personal ex- 
ample, stimulate his teachers and 
children to do likewise. 

The emotional climate prevailing 
in a school will depend upon the 
extent of the principal’s social in- 
tegration. Certain amounts of poise, 
tact, friendliness, self-control, sym- 
pathy and humility are indispensable 
to the dynamic personality of the 
successful supervisor of the new 
program. 

A progressive philosophy of edu- 
cation will serve the principal and 
the school as a frame of reference 
in their approach to new problems. 
The school, in the eyes of the for- 
ward-looking supervisor, becomes an 
agency whose primary purpose is to 


foster the growth of the whole child. 


The focus of his attention shifts from 
compartmentalized, inert subject 
matter to the active, individual child 
who is regarded as being different 
from every other person and capable 
of making a unique contribution to 
society. 


Fit Curriculum to Child 


The’ curriculum must be fitted to 


the child instead of forcing mental 


growth by traditional methods. The 
new school recognizes varying levels 
of maturation in physical, mental, so- 
cial and emotional growth. A class 
of 30 or 40 children cannot be guided 
en masse if the goal is to stimulate 
every child to grow to his maximum 
capacity. 

To reach every child it is essential 
to. break up the class into groups ac- 
cording to interests, abilities and dis- 
abilities. Rather than stress skills and 
curriculum content to the exclusion 
of everything else, the activity pro- 
gram lays equal emphasis upon the 
development in children of self- 


control, critical thinking, creative ex- 
pression and desirable social relation- 
ships. These are to be attained in part 
through children’s participation in 
planning their own work, learning 
by actual experience and helping to 
keep records and evaluate work done. 
The progressive teacher will seek to 
adapt materials and methods to the 
needs and abilities of individual pu- 
pils; she will provide opportunities 
for creative work in art, music, dra- 
matics and construction, develop ele- 
mentary research skills and create an 
atmosphere conducive to democratic 
living and cooperative relations be- 
tween school, home and community. 
The successful supervisor of the new 
program holds this philosophy of 
education to be the best one for a 
continuously growing democracy. 


Teachers Must Be Oriented 


If the new program is to succeed, 
it is necessary for the principal to 
orient his teachers toward this liberal 
interpretation of education. This 
orientation may require two or three 
years of cooperative study, confer- 
ences, workshops, courses and read- 
ing. 

Inasmuch as it is necessary for 
teachers to understand the nature 
and aims of the new educational 
program, this preparatory period is 
prerequisite to its initiation. In 
schools where half of the faculty 
holds to the traditional methods and 
organization while the other half 
uses activity procedures, the children 
become confused, lose the continuity 
of specific guidance and fail to attain 
their full stature, physically, mental- 
ly, emotionally and socially. 

The supervisor of the new pro- 
gram welcomes every opportunity of 
meeting his children; he studies their 
needs, invites their suggestions, en- 
courages pupil-initiated school af- 
fairs and, in general, sets the stage 
for all-round maximum growth. 

In one school the problem of local 
salvage for war needs was presented 
to the executive council of the school, 
consisting of the officers and class 
delegates. After a democratic discus- 
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sion, a plan was developed to organ- 
ize a school campaign for salvage 
collections. Class delegates reported 
the project to their classes and 
whipped up enthusiasm. Materials 
were stored and handled by the chil- 
dren on a near-by vacant lot. The 
teachers who were not actively in- 
volved in the enterprise used these 
salvage-collecting experiences as 
themes for oral discussion, letter 
writing, poster making and the teach- 
ing of fire prevention and good citi- 
zenship. 

Through various student groups, 
such as the school athletics commit 
tee and the editorial board of the 
school paper, the supervisor is able 
to stimulate schoolwide participation 
in equally desirable projects. Schocl 
groups that are functionally organ 
ized and well supervised by enthusi- 
astic teachers bring many ideas and 
problems to their principal, who will 
wisely let the children discuss the 
implications of the contemplated ac- 
tivity, ask pointed questions which 
reveal weaknesses or strengths in the 
plan and, if it is educationally worth- 
while, take necessary precautions for 
the safety and health of his children. 

These school committees should be 
allowed to plan, execute and evalu- 
ate every project which they under- 
take. With such freedom and guid- 
ance children develop that élan for 
cooperative endeavor that is essential 
for democratic living. 

The supervisor who strives to de- 
velop an effective program of experi- 
ential learning respects the “whole 
teacher” as well as the “whole child.” 
Just as the teacher takes note of the 
individual differences in her pupils 
so as to adjust educational procedures 
and standards, the principal studies 


his teachers for physical, mental, so- 
cial and educational differences. 

He notes specific strengths and 
weaknesses, abilities and aptitudes, 
interests and ideals and attitudes to- 
ward people, children, the neighbor- 
hood, the school and supervision. 
Such study must be continuous and 
will directly influence the supervisor’s 
program of individual teacher im- 
provement and teacher assignments. 

All supervisory planning should 
include a consideration of the per- 
sonal equation. The extent to which 
successful supervisory effort can be 
carried on depends upon the estab- 
lishment of sound professional rap- 
port between the supervisor and the 
supervised. 

To establish and maintain the 
proper emotional climate in the 
school, the principal should seek to 
make the teacher’s job as pleasant 
and satisfying as possible. A friendly 
and helpful supervisory attitude will 
go far toward establishing good re- 
ciprocal relationships among _teach- 
ers, among pupils, between teachers 
and pupils and between teachers and 
principal. 

To help the teachers solve unusual 
teaching and disciplinary problems, 
experts from headquarters should be 
called in. Recognition of exceptional 
work and public commendation of 
teachers stimulate the entire faculty 
to do its best. Assignments should 
be distributed according to a plan of 
rotating difficult tasks, capitalizing 
on the abilities and interests of teach- 
ers and equalizing the work and re- 
sponsibility. 

By careful, cooperative planning 
with each individual teacher a prin- 
cipal makes it possible for her to be 
successful. Such a “success” feeling 
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is extremely satisfying and stimulat-. 
ing. The wise supervisor develops 
supervisory ability and responsibility 
by encouraging the assumption of 
jobs or by assignment. In this way 
the school becomes a cooperative en- 
terprise and the teachers view their 
problems from the supervisory angle. 
A useful device to encéurage demo- 
cratic and cooperative supervision is 
the suggestion box controlled by a 
teachers’ interest committee. This not 
only provokes communal thought 
and action but often results in sig- 
nificant improvements. 

When teachers feel that they can 
turn to their principal for technical 
help, encouragement and support, 
they undertake experiments or newer 
technics with confidence and enthusi- 
asm. It may be necessary for a super- 
visor to prove his competence in the 
new program by showing teachers 
how to adapt classwork to individual 
differences, how to initiate worth- 
while units of work, how to measure 
growth in social relationships, per- 
sonal integration, critical thinking 
and creative expression or how to 
teach reading through experiential 
charts. 


Should Make Suggestions 


The wise supervisor generally gives 
his teachers enough guidance to en- 
able them to solve their specific prob- 
lems but he is ready at any time to 
suggest a helpful device or method to 
save a situation. 

No principal, even in a traditional 
organization, can isolate the school 
from the community. The new 
school expands and enriches its cur- 
riculum to include experiences in- 
volving parents, civic and social 
workers and community problems. 
The school supervisor accepts the re- 
sponsibility of serving as a com- 
munity leader by organizing parents’ 
clubs and community councils, by 
belonging to business men’s clubs, by 
attending and speaking at budget 
hearings and by helping to coordi- 
nate the work of social agencies serv- 
ing the community. [It is his duty to 
establish publicity channels so that 
the good work of the school can be 
made known, interpreted and recog- 
nized. He agrees with outstanding 
educational thinkers of the day that 
the function of the school is the stim- 
ulation of all-round growth not only 
of the children within the building 
but of all the people in the com- 
munity. 
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Auditorium entrance to the new Chestnut Street Elementary School at Wilmington, 
N. C., which was part of a school expansion program to provide schools for the chil- 
dren of shipbuilders and other war workers; built with federal aid. Turn to page 37. 
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A Look at the New Materials 


ALMA H. VALLIN 


Construction Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


OTH the quantity and type of 

building we are to see, once new 
construction gets under way, will be 
determined in no small degree by 
the new and improved materials 
available at that -time. 

These materials, of course, in 
themselves will not bring about any 
radical change in construction prac- 
tices or in the outward appearance 
of most of the structures in which 
they are incorporated. No miracles 
are presaged. But the fact that these 
materials are to be available to sup- 
plement and even replace in part 
older materials seems to indicate that, 
in general, buildings of tomorrow 
will be better structures than their 
predecessors, more comfortable to 
live and work in, more economical 
to operate and will last longer. 


New Structural Materials 


Many buildings that are to come 
will be constructed with “breathing 
walls.” These consist of an outer or 
veneer surface of brick backed up 
with hollow tile of special design 
which, in turn, is covered with 4 
inches of rock wool. Open vertical 
joints in the outer brick veneer per- 
mit air to flow through the flue-like 
passages in the tile which permits the 
insulation to “breathe” and thus 
minimizes the condensation. A 
“breathing wall” is said to have the 
insulating value of an 80 inch brick 
wall, although it is only a fraction 
as thick. 

Other buildings will be constructed 
of a new clay tile unit finished to 
simulate face brick. This can be used 
for a wall which, although only one 
tile thick, will present a finished ap- 
pearance both outside and in. 

Then there is a precast hollow re- 
enforced concrete slab or beam unit 
which can be used for either floors or 
roofs. Light of weight, but rigid and 
strong, it will speed construction by 
eliminating the need for forms. Vari- 
ous types.of flooring and roofing can 
be applied to its upper surface while 
the underside of the unit can be 
painted or otherwise decorated di- 
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rectly without having to be covered 
with plaster first. 


Treated Woods and Plywood 


Much wood will also be used in 
new construction. It will, however, 
be a better, more lasting product than 
it has been. For example, great 
strides have been made in the im- 
pregnation of wood to render it fire- 
resistant and flameproof. 

And then there are plywood panels 
of large size, reportedly measuring 
in some instances 8 by 50 feet, which 
will permit of full-wall construction 
with joints reduced to a minimum. 

Another plywood panel is surfaced 
with resin-impregnated fiber of the 
phenol type. The resulting boards, 
which are hard and smooth, can be 
worked with ordinary carpenters’ 
tools and can be attached with nails, 
screws or bolts just as ordinary ply- 
wood is. The surface, said to be 
highly wear-resistant, takes paints, 
lacquers and other finishes easily. 

Plasticized wood also offers many 
interesting possibilities. It is wood 
that has been treated with an urea 
compound until, when heated, it be- 
comes temporarily pliable and can 
be bent and twisted into a variety of 
shapes. Cool again, it retains the 
shape given it while heated. Among 
the uses foreseen for this material is 
in curved stair railings. 

Employment of pressure-treated 
lumber at a series of especially vul- 
nerable points and the use of un- 
treated lumber elsewhere are expected 
both to minimize structural damage 
from termites and reduce building 
costs as compared with structures 
using only treated lumber. 


Adhesives and Aluminum 


New adhesives will play an impor- 
tant part in manufacture of several of 
the materials just described. One 
specially prepared cement, which can 
be brushed on or applied in the form 
of a tape, permanently bonds metal, 


wood, plastics, ceramics, fiberboard, 


and rubber in any desired combina- 
tion upon the application of heat and 
pressure. Another, a thermoplastic, 
is said to replace screws and rivets in 


many applications. A  third—this 
time an improved casein glue—is de- 
signed for use where moisture and 
heat are extreme. 

Aluminum, expected to be avail- 
able at prices lower than ever before, 
will find many new applications in 
construction. Its proponents advo- 
cate it for flashing, guttering and 
spouting and in replacing trim of 
other metals. Wall panels of alum- 
inum as well as whole bathroom and 
kitchen units.are also proposed. 

Other interesting materials in this 
field include a new vitreous enamel 
in white and colors which can be 
applied directly to an alloy steel with- 
out the prior application of a base 
or ground coat. The secret seems to 
be that the steel base should contain 
some titanium which, it has been 
discovered, has the property of elim- 
inating pitting, specking and blister- 
ing in the enamel coat. 


Waterproofings 


Several new waterproofing ma- 
terials have been announced. One, a 
slow-drying material, is intended to 
be applied to damp walls, founda- 
tions and underground pipe. It is 
said to be acid and alkali proof, to 
brush readily and not to become 
brittle or crack at low temperatures 
or to ooze or soften in temperatures 
as high as 125°F. 

A copper-fabric through-wall flash- 
ing is reported to eliminate seepage. 
Composed of sheet copper, asphalt 
and an impregnated fabric, it is 
readily shaped during installation to 
follow any contour. 

Not a waterpreofing material, yet 
for much the same purpose, is a newly 
designed vitrified clay “skip-pipe” in- 
tended to keep basements dry by 
preventing seepage of ground water. 
A cradle in the top of the pipe col- 
lects water which is then discharged 
into the pipe proper through fixed 
slots at each joint and other ground 
water is admitted through a series of 
lugs in the bell sections. The com- 
bination has, it is claimed, greater 
dewatering capacity and permits 
faster discharge of collected water 
than full-round pipe. 
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Insulating Materials 


Weighing as little as 3 pounds a 
cubic foot, a new silicon-compound 
insulating material is reported to be 
water-repellent. Looking like snow 
and pouring like water, it is ex- 
pected to find many applications. 
Another insulation, said to weigh 
only one seventh as much as cork, 
is a plastic foam hitherto used only 
for war purposes. Buoyant, yet semi- 
rigid and having good thermal and 
sound insulating properties, it is ex- 
pected to find widespread use. 


Acoustical Materials 


Also reported is an acoustical plas- 
ter which, in addition to absorbing 
sound, is fireproof and intended for 
application on ceilings and on side 
walls above the abrasion line. Smooth 
and fine grained in texture, this plas- 
ter comes in six colors and can be 
used as readily in remodeling as in 
new construction since it requires no 
special preparation for its applica- 
t1i0n. 

Exposed pipe, as well as wires and 
cables serving electrical equipment, 
will be protected by a new plastic 
tape made of vinylite resin. This tape 
is flexible, elastic, heat-resistant and 
flame-resistant and ‘is said to protect 
whatever it covers from caustic or 
corrosive fumes, oil, grease, alkalis 
and moisture. 


Floors and Floor Coverings 


Some of the most interesting of the 
new building products fall within the 
field of floors and floor coverings. 
One, said to feel like rubber and to 
wear like stone, is self-bonding and 
can be laid over old concrete, wood 
or composition floors without the use 
of additional adhesives. Further- 
more, this new floor material is de- 
scribed as self-healing, that is, small 
holes or cuts made in it disappear in 
time. 

Still another flooring material was 
developed to meet the needs of the 
U. S. Navy for a plastic covering for 
use in shower and locker rooms and 
in swimming pools. Besides being 
nonconductive and resistant to soil, 
grease, fire and shock, this material 
contains germ-destroying agents to 
prevent the spread of such infections 
as athlete’s foot. 

One nonslip plastic floor coating, 
which can be used over old floors of 
almost any kind, can be applied after 
a building closes for the night; it 
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becomes hard enough to walk on by 
morning. 

There is a new acidproof brick 
floor which has been developed and 
which resists the destructive action 
of chemicals and organic substances 
and also holds up under heavy traffic. 
Since it may readily be flushed clean, 
it is especially recommended for use 
in schools, dormitories, cafeterias and 
similar establishments. 

Finally, there is a flooring that is 
basically similar to synthetic rubber. 
Heretofore limited to war uses, it is 
scheduled to be made available to 
modern builders in two forms—as 
tile and as latex—which may be 
poured over a subfloor and then 
troweled smooth. Its manufacturers 
suggest that in the latter form it can, 
by the addition of marble chips, be 


used to simulate terrazzo. 


New Paints and Lacquers 


Announcements have been made 
of several new paints and lacquers 
which will ultimately become avail- 
able. One of the most promising of 
these, an infra-red paint was original- 
ly developed for use in camouflage 
work. Because it possesses unusually 
high heat-reflecting properties, it is 
expected to be used on radiators to 
increase their efficiency, on oil, gas 
and gasoline storage tanks to reduce 
evaporation and on refrigerator cars 
and cold-storage warehouses to cut 
down heat absorption. The cost of 
operating these facilities is expected 
to be reduced by use of this paint. 

A new resinous surface coating, 
made from sugars and starches recov- 
ered from farm crops, has many of 
the qualities of varnish plus the abil- 
ity to withstand high temperatures 
and the action of many chemicals. 

New ready-mixed paints, of which 
there are several, feature heavy con- 
sistency and are designed not only 
to cover surfaces adequately with a 
single coat but also to seal cracks and 
leaking joints. 

Then there is a metal-base solution 
especially developed to surface-coat 
any material comprised of cellulose 
fibers, such as wood, certain fabrics 
and rope, and to protect them from 
rotting and from the attacks of fungi 
and insects. Remarkably enough, it 
has no offensive odor. 


Heating and Air Conditioning 


Experimental models of new coal- 
burning furnaces and room heaters 
promise greater comfort and much 


lower fuel consumption. All of them 
feature controlled and usually high 
speed combustion. Oil-burning and 
gas-burning furnaces and room heat- 
ers will also feature high efficiency 
and low fuel use. 

Offices and single rooms generally 
can be cooled by air conditioners of 
the wall type which will, it is claimed, 
remove up to 90 per cent of the latent 
heat present. Furthermore, they will 
do this without causing the cold, 
damp feeling so frequently encoun- 
tered. Instead, it is said, this new 
unit will produce dry, healthful and 


comfortably cool air. 


Windows and Doors 


Windows that close themselves 
when it rains will be installed in 
many buildings of the future. A few 
drops of rain falling onto a moisture- 
sensitive switch will set in motion a 
mechanism patterned after devices 
used today to raise and lower the 
landing gear on aircraft. Another 
type of window will open or close as 
the temperature rises and falls. 

Simple in construction as well as 
weatherproof, a ventilating unit de- 
signed for installation in walls or 
panels of glass blocks can be left open 
during rain. 

Also available to modern builders 
will be lightweight garage doors 
made of an aluminum alloy devel- 
oped for use in aircraft. A special 
counterbalancing feature facilitates 
installation and does away with 
tracks, counterweights and springs. 


New Electric Devices 


Among the war-time developments 
scheduled to be carried over into 
peace-time building is a system of 
electric wiring, the capacity of which 
can be varied to correspond to the 
load it must carry. Employing tubu- 
lar copper conductors enclosed in 
molded plastic, it is comprised of in- 
terchangeable interlocking sections 
designed to be attached to walls or 
ceilings as may be required. 

Other wiring will be covered with 
a special thermoplastic insulation 
which is characterized by low mois- 
ture absorption. Additional features 
claimed for this insulation include 
resistance to oils, acids, alkalis and 
flame. 

Plaster, concrete and paint in the 


_buildings of tomorrow will be dried 


uniformly and rapidly through the 
use of small, portable infra-red heat 
units. Danger of freezing plaster 
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will also be a thing of the past in 
buildings where these units are em- 
ployed. 

A new 30 watt ultraviolet arc lamp 
soon to be available for installation 
in schools and hospitals is reported 
capable of killing 90 per cent of all 
disease- producing germs in 700 cubic 
feet of air in one minute. Installed 
in a room measuring 10 by 10 by 20 
feet, it will, according to its manu- 
facturers, disinfect all of the air in 
the room once every 10 minutes. A 
smaller 8 watt arc will disinfect 100 
gallons of water an hour. 

Still another method of sterilizing 
air employs a gaseous discharge lamp 
of the cold cathode type to radiate 
ultraviolet rays. 


Miscellaneous 


In the buildings that are to come, 
switches will be «more easily located 
by newly invented luminous switch 
plate covers. Inconspicuous by day, 
they will glow in the dark, operating 
automatically when lights go off. 

Assembling ducts and other sheet 
metal work will be facilitated by a 
recently devised connector _ strip 
which is claimed to possess the fur- 
ther advantage that it may be re- 
moved as readily as it is applied and 
without injury to either the strip or 
the materials joined. 

Improved porcelain-on-steel parti- 
tions for use in washrooms and de- 
signed to be hung from the ceiling 


will be available for installation in 
schools and elsewhere. The flint- 
hard, glasslike surface is described as 
impervious to odors, acids, moisture. 

Thus, it may be seen that a wide 
variety of new and improved ma- 
terials is to become available to the 
builder now that the war is over. 
Even if adequate supplies of these 
materials should soon be at hand, 
their exclusive use is not to be ex- 
pected, however, since established 
practices in utilization of familiar 
materials are not easily displaced. 
But indications are that the building 
trades will gradually assimilate many 
of these products and materials if 
they are to live up to the reputation 
established by their war-time réles. 





We Must Plan for the Handicapped 


MARILYN E. JOHNSON 


National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, Elyria, Ohio 


RCHITECTS of our day in de- 
signing a building consider its 
functional aspect. Who is going to 
use it? However, a glance at the 
construction of our school buildings 
will reveal that most, if not all, of 
them are so built as to exclude many 
physically handicapped pupils from 
attending. 

Many public buildings, such as de- 
partment stores, drugstores and mo- 
tion picture theaters, have recognized 
the problem of the handicapped per- 
son by removing all steps from en- 
trances, thus opening their doors to 
persons with orthopedic or invisible 
handicaps who could not patronize 
them if there were steps to climb. 
Certain special schools, generally at 
the elementary level, exist for the 
crippled child and have been planned 
for his convenience. 

However, for the handicapped 
pupil who wants to attend high 
school or college virtually nothing 
has been done; these schools have 
no elevators or ramps, often no guide 
rail on the stairways. Long flights 
of stairs or even a few high, narrow 
steps with no hand railing for sup- 


port today are keeping many crippled | 


children and those suffering from 
cardiac involvements or other res- 
piratory ailments out of high schools 
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and colleges they could otherwise 
attend. 
Some architects and building 


specialists have recognized the needs 
of handicapped children and in num- 
erous cities have designed special ele- 
mentary schools with driveways ad- 
jacent to ground level entrances and 
with ramps and elevators, so that 
these children can avail themselves 
of public school facilities. Yet no 
helpful provisions have been made 
for these young people by architects 
of high schools and universities. 

Many of these institutions, built 
according to the dark and dangerous 
pattern of almost a century ago, com- 
pel even the most agile person to 
watch his step. Long, narrow stair- 
cases may prove a barrier to educa- 
tion for physically handicapped per- 
sons to whom learning is often more 
important than it is to others not so 
afflicted. 

In our schools, as in our daily lives, 
the handicapped are always with us. 
We must realistically face the fact 
that their numbers, especially in our 
colleges, are going to be tremend- 
ously increased with the return of 
disabled veterans. To spare these 
men unnecessary frustration and em- 
barrassment by properly and func- 
tionally designing our high schools 


and colleges should not be too dif- 
ficult. These schools should be made 
accessible to all. 

Meeting recently in Chicago to 
consider definite proposals, the archi- 
tects’ advisory committee of the Na- 
tional Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults adopted the following 
program which can be applied to 
school architecture: 

1. Eliminate outside steps to pub- 
lic buildings. Wherever there is a 
flight of stairs, try to provide a 
ground floor entrance. 

2. Wherever possible, install an 
elevator adjacent to the ground floor 
entrance. 

3. Eliminate steps inside. 

4. Eliminate high curbs at cross- 
ings of village and city streets. 

5. When steps cannot be elimi- 
nated, place a hand rail on both sides, 
going up the full flight. 

6. In designing city apartments, 
office buildings, schools, universities, 
factories, hospitals, churches and pub- 
lic buildings, consider plans for an 
enclosed driveway adjacent to a 
garage or parking space. 

7. Eliminate heavy doors. Design 
doors which are as light as possible. 
When there are revolving outside 
doors, try to have stationary side 
doors. 
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How Schools Went to War e e e- The necessities imposed 


by priorities and the race against time made heavy calls on builders’ ingenuity. There 
were some heartbreaks but the experience has been valuable for the future. . . . 





IGHT hundred and sixty school 
projects were built in war-im- 
pacted communities with funds allot- 
ted under the Lanham Act. These 
provide approximately 8700  class- 
rooms for 390,000 pupils but because 
of the many shifts among migrant 
workers a much larger number of 
pupils has been served. Facilities be- 
sides classrooms include assembly 
rooms, cafeterias and kitchens, health 
rooms and kindergartens in many 
of the projects. 
Total estimated cost of these war 
public works schools was $92,949,550, 
of which $44,956,247 covered 358 fed- 
erally constructed school projects. 
Grants of $32,959,175 and loans of 
$693,543 matched applicants’ funds 
of $14,340,585 for 502 other buildings 
or additions to existing schools. 
Equipment was usually included in 
the allotments. In addition, Lanham 
Act contributions of $29,346,194 were 
made to the authorities in 1366 
school districts to assist in the cost 
of school maintenance and opera- 
tion. The figures are reported by 
Commissioner George H. Field of 
the bureau of community facilities 
of the Federal Works Agency to 
Maj. Gen. Philip B. Fleming, Fed- 
eral Works Administrator, and cover 
a period up to Feb. 28, 1945. o 
Behind these figures there rides a 
story unique in the history of public 
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HARRY HEWES, Field Representative, Federal Works Agency 


education. It tells of population 
movements of historic force and 
magnitude marking the war indus- 
trial effort; of problems without pat- 
tern or precedent posed on booming 
communities; of towns mushroom- 
ing almost overnight around plants 





Emerson School, Lawton, Okla. 


rising on cornfields and _ cotton 
patches, and of the ingenuity, skill 
and stalwart purpose of educators 
and administrators where the school 


Edison School at Burbank, Calif. 
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system, bulged out of shape by the 
sheer pressure of people, faced dis- 
ruption and helplessness. 

This last phase of the story takes 
on epic qualities. In one war pro- 
duction area pupil population in- 
creased by 770 per cent within a 
year. 

In October 1940, Congress, noting 
the war orders from Europe piling 
up in American factories and the 
tremendous movements of popula- 
tion in the direction of the new em 
ployment, enacted the Lanham Act 
under which $600,000,000 became 
available for defense housing. The 
labor manpower lessons of World 
War I were remembered. 

The following June Congress 
passed title II of the act by which 
$300,000,000 eventually became avail- 
able to provide public works in lo- 
calities where acute shortages existed 
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or impended that would “affect the 
health, safety or welfare of persons 
engaged in national defense work.” 
Subsequently other appropriations 
were approved. The Federal Works 
Agency was charged with the re- 
sponsibility of providing these pub- 
lic works facilities. 

“Public work,” as defined in the 
act, includes schools, water works, 
sewers, public sanitary facilities, hos- 
pitals and other places for the care 
of the sick, recreational facilities, 
streets and access roads. Soon edu 
cators, city officials and health au 
thorities in these war-impacted com- 
munities were calling for financial 
help and it was apparent that once 
again a national emergency called 
for a national solution. 

Early in the defense program the 
plight of Charlestown, Ind., attract- 
ed attention. On the threshold of 





Above: The Beaufort County Ele- 
mentary School in South Carolina. 


Below: Addition to the school at Win- 
terboro, Talladega County, Alabama. 


this 132 year old community of a 
thousand self-contained and con- 
tented inhabitants, there suddenly 
appeared 17,000 new people, the con 
struction crews for the great ord- 
nance works near the Ohio River 
and their families. Approximately 
$211,000 was made available for 
school facilities which were built by 
F.W.A. as a preferred rush job. 
At Richmond, Calif., where land 
fronting San Francisco Bay bloomed 
with great shipyards bulging with 
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orders, school authorities wrestled 
valiantly with the problem of new 
population. The schools went on 
double sessions, into three sessions 
and finally into four, occupying all 
the daylight hours. Youngsters, up- 
rooted from homes and accustomed 
habits, wandered the streets and 
grave truancy problems grew. 
F.W.A. built eight new schools here. 

On a cow pasture and some truck 
farms outside Portland, Ore., the 
housing community of Vanport 
arose in eleven months to house 40,- 
000 persons—shipyards workers and 
their families—and to become Ore- 
gon’s second city. School construc- 
tion kept pace with the new hous- 
ing. Supt. James T. Hamilton, gath- 
ering his staff and faculty from many 
sections, professed to see his prob- 
lem as similar to “trying to hold 
school in the lobby of a big hotel.” 

There was no time to strain at 
theories when this population impact 
hit. The local authorities, the Fed- 
eral Works Agency and the U. S. 
Office of Education specialists acting 
as advisers could not be tied to too 
many preconceived notions. Serious 
social penalties were foreseen in the 
lack of schools. 

Everybody was aware of the re- 
sponsibility to the children to whom 
must be passed such a world as the 
war would leave but indurated in 
the minds of educators and the agen- 
cy alike was the purpose that if 
“education as usual” were not pos- 
sible, the best minimum standards 
would be maintained. Makeshift 
classes were meeting in churches, in 
vacant stores, the halls of fraternal 
orders. 


W.P.A. Clamps Down 


In older communities the program 
started in some specific applications 
to build for permanency but Pearl 
Harbor quickly changed all that. 
The War Production Board clamped 
down with criteria on materials. 
Plans and specifications for many 
school buildings were redrawn in 
the light of these new criteria, and 
there were heartbreaks when visions 
of big, handsomely designed school 
plants had to be relinquished. Some 
there were who, using the emergen- 
cy, had thought to dig deeply into 
Uncle Sam’s pocket. 

New procedures were issued hold- 
ing use of critical materials to a 
minimum. “You can’t build a 
schoolhouse with some boards and 
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a piece of string,” commented one 
engineer. Applications were restud- 
ied to ascertain the exact measure 
of the urgency of the war-connected 
need. And, generally, after the first 
pangs of disappointment, the school 
authorities cooperated _ realistically 
and patriotically, although a num- 
ber of approved projects were re- 
scinded and plans for others were 
put away for postwar use. 

The new schools were to be essen- 
tially simple structures, built for 
function to meet the need for the 
duration. Once these specifications 
were accepted, architects and engi- 
neers waxed ingenious and practical, 
accepted the challenge and designed 
and built some authentically hand- 
some buildings, shorn of decora- 
tive gadgets but adequate for their 
purpose. 

While there were heavy agglom- 
erations of war workers in the indus- 
trial East, in the Norfolk-Newport- 


F.W.A. School Projects 














Federal Estimated 

State Projects Funds Total Cost 
Ala. . 45 $ 3,243,417 $ 3,397,612 
Ariz.. 19 885,899 1,029,491 
Ark. 19 793 683 910,040 
Calif. . . 114 15,211,175 15,879,300 
es 407,178 610,987 
Conn... 15 1,093,068 1,440,500 
| re 6 204,424 371,128 
MS oda ks 1,975,768 2,398,567 

35,000* 
i eee 2,991,047 3,179,450 
ee . 1 77,000 77,000 
ae ae 2,165,387 3,118,468 
Ee ie 20 2,149,240 2,757,964 
Iowa... 1 2 135,345 135,345 
ee 9 1,466,053 1,493,506 
| 6 436,083 465,083 
eae 7 403,628 403,667 
Maine...... 11 1,295,629 1,344,041 
O° Se 25 3,057,999 4,414,817 
Mass.. 2 108,566 108,566 
ae 78 5,644,742 7,569,931 
Minn. 2 24,729 42,032 
Miss.. 13 930,335 1,268,570 
Mo... 19 836,345 1,241,488 
Neb.. 2 175,000 187,600 
Ae 9 456,652 481,410 
wes deci 2 241,694 241,694 
ee 7 520,334 545,684 
N. M.. 4 92,247 94,235 
Pe 10 763,382 816,770 
rer 10 1,243,544 1,497,637 
| ee 1,384,014 1,857,496 
Ca oo oda 9 766,849 777,954 
Ore. 26 1,376,817 1,652,254 
Es 23 1,310,882 1,618,172 
R. I. 1 111,343 111,343 
S.C. 15 1,647,450 1,743,892 
S. D. 2 203,469 203,469 
Tenn 23 1,035,466 1,318,725 
Tex. 82 6,663,088 7,980,066 
Utah. 9 635,298 720,018 
Vas. 33 4,535,263 5,426,501 
Wash 49 7,492,641 9,305,785 
We Wilin.. s- 3 136,647 144,576 
Wis 9 459,608 773,674 
Wyo 1 9,000 17,505 
D.C 8 992,354 1,650,897 
658,543* 
Alaska 1 124,640 124,640 
*Loans. 


Portsmouth region of Virginia and 
in production centers of Pittsburgh 
and Detroit, it was noted that the 
heavier migration shifts were mov- 
ing to the west and south. 

The development of the huge air- 
craft industry along the West Coast, 
expansion of plant facilities in the 
South and the growth of shipbuild- 
ing on the Gulf Coast could be fol- 
lowed in the public works allotments 
made by the F.W.A. 

In the F.W.A. division which em- 
braced. Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Mississippi, South Carolina and Ten- 
neszee, 98 public school buildings 
and additions to 52 existing schools 
were built with Lanham Act funds 
up to Dec. 30, 1944, increasing the 
school facilities by 1511 classrooms. 

In Texas there are 82 school proj- 
ects, marking the development of 
shipbuilding in the Orange-Beau- 
mont-Port Arthur region, in the 
vastly expanded aircraft industry in 
the Fort Worth-Dallas area and 
about the large military training cen- 
ters .elsewhere. 


Projects of All Sizes 


Federal school projects in Califor- 
nia numbered 114 but this is not a 
complete picture as a single project 
allotment for San Diego County, for 
instance, included 19 school build- 
ings ranging from temporary two 
classroom elementary schools in fed- 
eral housing projects to the 18 class- 
room, four office and two assembly 
room addition to the Richard Henry 
Dana Junior High School. Embraced 
in other allotments in a single proj- 
ect number were several schools in 
teeming Vallejo near the Mare Is- 
land Navy Yard which were fed- 
erally built at a cost of approxi- 
mately $3,000,000. The schools were 
to serve many community purposes 
in many of these closely impacted 
new communities. 

There were 49 federally assisted 
school projects in Washington; in 
the Bremerton-Port Orchard area 
alone about $3,000,000 was allotted 
to meet a population growth of from 
30,000 to more than 115,000 in three 
years. 

Detroit, with a tremendous growth 
in its four county peripheral area 
in which about 50 school projects 
have been completed, presented a 
significant report of “overcrowded 
buildings, oversized classes, half-day 
sessicns and children housed in port- 
able buildings” in its outlying areas, 
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while there were actually vacant 
school buildings in the city’s central 
areas. Similar reports were found 
in other great cities, where decen- 
tralization had reached point of 
diminishing returns. 

Out of this adventure in war-time 
public education in the “World’s 
Arsenal,” educators have found un- 
paralleled opportunities for trying 
out theories in public school prac- 


tice. Many of the new buildings are 
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duration structures only, some were 
prefabricated and others are de- 
mountable and can be moved on 
tracks and, while they were built 
primarily for formal school purposes, 
they have been made the centers of 
many community activities also. 
One cannot be sure today of the 
residual structure of many of these 
war industrial communities. No one 
can tell which are destined to be- 
come ghost towns and which are to 


School at Knox, Ind. 


Federal Works Agency Photos. 


retain large numbers of their war 
workers. It is safe to assume, how- 
ever, that many valuable lessons have 
been learned during the war emer- 
gency experiment in the building of 
schools and in the use of the school 
plant for the whole community. The 
days of the six hour day, five day 
week, nine month school year seem 
to be over. 





Electricity Comes to Rural Schools 


HOSE of us who have cracked 

the ice around the pump in the 
schoolyard of a frosty morning, 
stoked the pot-bellied stove with 
wood and then squinted over books 
all day in poor light can well appre- 
ciate what electric service means to 
rural teachers and pupils. 

Electricity was brought to few 
rural schools during the war because 
almost all materials available for 
building rural electric lines had to 
be used to serve food-producing 
farms. However, the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration looks for a 
considerable expansion of power fa- 
cilities in rural areas, now that the 
war is over, and thousands of school 
buildings will be included in the 
hundreds of thousands of rural estab- 
lishments to be electrified. 

New educational vistas will open 
as lines are built to those schools 
where learning has progressed in 
spite of insuperable handicaps. Elec- 
tric power for smaller schools will 
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Rural Electrification Administration 


bring adequate lighting with all that 
this conveys in improved pupil inter- 
est and health; modern necessities, 
such as running water, a stoker or 
blower on a coal furnace, a hot plate 
or range for warming the hot dish 
which should form the backbone of 
all noonday meals. A radio and a 
slidefilm or motion picture projector 
will transform the approach to many 
educational problems. . 

For larger buildings, such as con- 
solidated schools, electric power can 
also mean mechanized vocational in- 
struction in home-making and man- 
ual training; air conditioning; pub- 
lic address systems, and all the rest 
of the streamlined technics which 
are. accepted as standard equipment 
in many city schools but which few 
rural schools possess. 

Regardless of the size of a rural 
school and of how extensively it can 


use its electric service, the electrifica- 
tion of surrounding areas provides 
a wealth of field materials for study 
and observation. Communities using 
electricity for the first time enter 
upon a new kind of life. Farm fam- 
ilies have a tool with more than 300 
uses already discovered for better 
working and living—new methods 
of processing, such as home grind- 
ing of feed and home freezing; me- 
chanical methods of doing work; 
brightly lighted homes, and handy 
kitchens. 

Entire neighborhoods discover that 
the cooperative technics by which 
many of them have received elec- 
tricity for the first time can be ap- 
plied to other forms of producing, 
processing and marketing. 

There are great opportunities here 
for educational advances relating 
classroom work to the new forces 
at work in the community. Electri- 
fication spells progress and the rural 
schools will be in the forefront. 
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Growing Need for Recreation Centers 
calls for wider use of schools 


UT OF all the emotion, fire 

and enthusiasm for the war 
effort and the startling revelations 
about juvenile delinquency and its 
relation to recreation, some definite 
principles are slowly emerging which 
are likely to endure. 

We have passed the stage where 
recreational facilities are an issue. 
We are also coming to realize that, 
with the increase of production per 
man hour that took place from 1930 
to 1940 and with a further increase 
since the Pearl Harbor incident, we 
face a postwar era in which a 
working week of much less than 40 
hours may be all that is needed for 
industrial production. This means 
that vast numbers of our industrial 
population will have more leisure 
time on their hands than any pre- 
vious generation. 


Today's Makeshift Arrangements 


As emergency measures, recrea- 
tional facilities have been set up in 
some communities in unoccupied 
store buildings and other unused 
quarters. At best, most of these are 
makeshifts. With an increasing de- 
mand for floor space as commerce 
gets back to normal, it will become 
impossible to finance many of these 
units. 

As long-time recreational plans are 
blueprinted for postwar days, some 
churches may aid in providing facil- 
ities for certain types of recreation. 
Even a small church may have facil- 
ities for dramatics, musical events, 
debates, literary activities, forums 
and panel discussions and study 
groups. Some of the larger churches 
in metropolitan areas already have 
ballrooms, reading rooms and bowIl- 
ing alleys; they have set up whole- 
some surroundings for dances, pool 
tables, deck tennis and shuffleboard; 
they have installed juke boxes. In the 
basement under one large Sunday 
school room there is a fine basket- 
ball court. Other churches have out- 
door tennis courts and places for 
quoits and horseshoes. 
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As meritorious as these achieve- 
ments have been, they are relatively 
few in number when one considers 
the whole body of recreational needs 
of our people. In a few instances the 
home may provide a game room, a 
play yard and places to read and 
pursue hobbies. But here, again, 
modern society in general has not 
adapted itself to recreational activities 
around the fireplace as society did 
in horse-and-buggy days. 

There are two other possibilities 
for providing recreational facilities 
in a*community, whether it is a 
small rural district or the crowded 
area of a big city. These possibilities 
are: (1) the recreational center and 
(2) the school plant. 

For more than a generation such 
organizations as the Y.M.C.A., the 
Y.W.C.A. and other welfare organ- 
izations have provided in some city 
areas highly commendable recrea- 
tional facilities and personnel. But 
these are private agencies and often 
the underprivileged boy and girl, 
who need such facilities most, cannot 
afford even the small dues required. 
It is also impractical to finance these 
facilities in a large percentage of our 
smaller communities. 


Great Need in Small Communities 


With approximately half of our 
high schools enrolling 100 or less in 
each plant, it becomes apparent that 
we have on our hands a nationwide 
problem of obtaining adequate facil- 
ities for recreation, especially in the 
smaller communities. 

Realization of this fact has already 
started many superintendents to knit- 
ting their brows about recreational 
activities in their school districts. 
Most of them favor the wider use of 
school plants, the year-round opera- 
tion of school buildings and the ex- 
pansion of facilities. However, before 
they embark into a new field of en- 


deavor they need to consider carefully 
with the populace a few principles 
which a businessman would insist be 
understood before undertaking a new 
project. 

1. Parents who have seriously con- 
sidered the philosophy of modern 
recreation seem rather strongly com- 
mitted to a policy of less emphasis 
upon commercialized amusements 
and more upon noncommercialized 
recreational activities in which we 
have more participants and fewer 
spectators. The feminine contingents, 
who have debated the problem, have 
insisted strongly that recreational 
programs must include social as well 
as physical activities. 


Location Is a Consideration 


2. While it may be possible in a 
particular area to establish and main- 
tain a recreational center completely 
separate from the school plant, sev- 
eral considerations must be faced. 
First, such a center would be limited 
to the use of older high school pupils 
and youths old enough to travel long 
distances at night to a point perhaps 
far removed from their homes. 

Second, it would not meet the re- 
quirements of younger children who 
need recreational facilities in their 
neighborhoods for afternoons, Sat- 
urdays and the summer holidays. 

Third, a separate recreational cen- 
ter would have to provide—if it were 
expected to face the total demand— 
facilities for physical and social ac- 
tivities. This would involve gym- 
nastic quarters, tennis and volleyball 
courts, courts for horseshoes and 
quoits, fields for track, football, base- 
ball and basketball. In addition, it 
would have to provide game rooms, 
showers, reading rooms for browsing 
and ballrooms for parties. 

Here is an issue which requires 
clear thinking. In most communities 
the only institution which has all, or 
even a few, of these facilities is the 
school plant. To build an entirely 
new plant for recreational facilities 
alone would expose the recreation 
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building to the same criticism which 
is made of the school plant at pres- 
ent; most of it would be idle for 
many hours. To duplicate the facil- 
ities of the school, which are already 
paid for, is an uneconomical and un- 
justifiable expenditure of public 
funds. Good business would rather 
demand a fuller use of the existing 
facilities. This means a wider use of 
present day school plants. 


School Must Serve as Center 


3. If recreation is to be accepted 
as an essential for all segments of our 
population, we come face to face with 
the fact that in numerous commu- 
nities the school is the only building 
now suitable for even a modest rec- 
reational program, to say nothing of 
any program which may be projected 
in the future. Often a community 
simply could not finance another 
plant from local resources and, more- 
over, even if funds were available, 
the people would often refuse to du- 
plicate the capital already invested 
in the school buildings and grounds. 
This eventually leads to the conclu- 
sion that if large numbers of people 
are to enjoy recreation jointly as a 
community activity, they will have to 


make use of present school plants or 
extensions of present facilities. 

4. The school board and superin- 
tendent, although willing to assume 
the additional service of recreation 
for the community, cannot be expect- 
ed to do so without adequate 
finances. If the facilities and person- 
nel are to be supplied by the school 
system, sources of revenue for these 
items must be found so that the 
amount required can be included in 
the school budget. In some cases it 
will be possible for city governments 
to finance recreation or city councils 
may reimburse school districts for 
such expenditures. Regardless of 
how it is done, somewhere the funds 
must be found for this worthy and 
needed service. 

5. If the policy is adopted that 
present school facilities are to be used, 
then we cannot expect to wrap up 
the high school gym floor in cello- 
phane and reserve it for daytime gym 
classes and the varsity five. We shall 
then have to open up the gymna- 
sium day and night the year round. 
We shall have to set up larger items 
for depreciation in the budget and 
expect the gym floor to wear out 
sooner than before and to have to 





Released Time 


PINION 4066 written by At- 

torney General C. C. Mc- 
Culloh of New Mexico covers his in- 
terpretation of the state’s constitu- 
tional provision for released time for 
religious instruction. 

Attorney General McCulloh ruled 
that “the local board may rearrange 
school hours to allow for dismissal 
of the school at an earlier time one 
or two days per week, with the idea 
of allowing those who desire to at- 
tend a denominational school for 
religious instruction. Such instruc- 
tion in that case, however, would be 
entirely outside of the jurisdiction 
and supervision of the school au- 
thorities in a manner such as reli- 
gious instruction given on Sunday is 
considered to be.” 

His opinion states that, under the 
laws of New Mexico, children be- 
tween the ages of 6 and 16, inclusive, 
with certain legal exceptions, are 
required to attend public schools; 
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in New Mexico 


that the length of the instructional 
school day shall be not less than 
five hours or more than six. 

The attorney general further states 
in his ruling that “since a teacher 
holding a certificate is forbidden to 
teach sectarian doctrines, I do not 
believe such doctrines should be 
taught during the legal school day 
outside of the school by a person 
who may or may not be qualified 
under the laws of our state to teach 
in our schools. To do so would 
result in an act being done indirectly 
which is expressly forbidden to be 
done directly.” 

A bill was introduced into the 
house at the last legislative session 
to legalize released time. It was 
favorably reported out of committee 
but was defeated on the floor. 

A bill was also introduced to have 
the state pay the salaries of teachers 
in private sectarian schools but was 
not reported out of committee. 


replace it with increasing frequency. 

Some “junior night clubs” now 
operating in school buildings charge 
a small fee for admission and it may 
eventually prove desirable to charge 
some type of fee for the use of school 
facilities for recreation; this would 
seem practical when employed 
groups of adults wish to use the 
school plant at night. 

6. Administration of recreational 
activities in school buildings will re- 
quire the employment of competent 
persons who are responsible for the 
buildings and equipment. Desirable 
as it may be to have voluntary com- 
mittees and pupil committees to plan 
affairs, there must be a paid super- 
visor who is charged with caring 
for the school facilities. 

7. The personnel for the recrea- 
tional program must be looked upon 
as professional workers just as teach- 
ers are. One thing is certain: com- 
plete responsibility for a total recrea- 
tional program cannot be assumed by 
the teaching personnel. Responsibil- 
ity for administering the program 
may be centered in the superintend- 
ent but the personnel to carry on 
full-time afternoon, evening and per- 
haps even morning activities will 
have to be hired much the same as 
teachers, nurses, custodians and di- 
rectors of other activities. At most, 
it is doubtful whether any teacher 
with a full-time day schedule should 
be permitted to assume the duties of 
a recreational program for more than 
one or two nights a week. 


Year-Round Recreation Ahead 


8. The recreational program in 
operation in the school plant will be 
a year-round affair. It will answer 
the critic who calls for wider use 
of school buildings. It will mean 
that perhaps in many communities 
persons may have to be employed at 
first who have little professional prep 
aration for the work but who do 
have the character, interest and will- 
ingness to carry on. 

The issue of the wider use of 
school facilities is not just around 
the corner. It is here now. The 
teaching profession is vitally con- 
cerned with it from the standpoint 
of: (1) the use of buildings and (2) 
the employment of personnel. Since 
policies which are being formed now 
may set the patterns for tomorrow, 
educators cannot sidestep serious 
consideration of the many principles 
which are involved. 
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The Trend Is Toward 


Fe. several years school execu- 
tives having responsibility for 
school transportation have been inter- 
ested in the relative merits of public 
ownership and contractor ownership 
of school buses. They have discussed 
the advantages of the two plans and 
have watched _ well-administered 
school transportation systems of both 
kinds to determine what might be 
better for their own areas. Some evi- 
dence on present trends has recently 
become available from records of the 
Office of Defense Transportation, ac- 
cumulated during the war period. 


On Jan. 1, 1942, all new truck and : 


bus chassis were frozen by the War - 
Production Board and their sale was 
limited to operators who needed new 
chassis to help with the war or with 
essential civilian transportation. Un- 
der the procedure prescribed for 
obtaining a new school bus chassis, 
the local school authorities approved 
the preparation of an application for 
the release of a chassis. The applica- 
tion was sent to the chief state school 
officer for approval and transmission 
to the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion for further consideration and 
the issuance of a certificate of trans- 
fer authorizing the applicant to take 
delivery of the new chassis. 

Numbers of chassis released for 
school transportation service during 
the forty-three months from Jan. 1, 
1942, to July 31, 1945, are listed in 
table 1. 
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Table 1—New Bus Chassis Released 
for School Transportation. 














Year Number 
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The name of the applicant on each 
request for a new bus chassis reveals 
whether the vehicle is to be pur- 
chased for a school subdivision by 
school officials or for private owner- 
ship by an operator who will supply 
the school transportation service 
under a contract. By counting appli- 
cations, figures are readily available 
on the numbers of chassis purchased 
by school officials and the numbers 
purchased by contractors. 

For the. period of forty-three 
months prior to Aug. 1, 1945, a total 
of 11,462, or about 80 per cent of the 
14,269 applications approved, was 


Table 2—Ownership of School Buses—1941 to 1945. 

















Buses 
Per Cent of Purchased From January 1, 1942, 
Number Buses Owned to July 31, 1945 
of by Schools By Schools By Contractors 
States Region 1941 (SF-45) Number Per Cent Number Per Cen 
1 2 3 4 5 6 4 
6 New England .. 10.6% 82 41.8% 114 58.2% 
6 Central Atlantic . 80.3 641 54.3 540 45.7 
6 Southeast 66.2 3260 89.2 393 10.8 
8 Midwest....... . 4.1 2173 76.6 664 23.4 
7 Gulf Southwest... . 44.2 3844 82.6 812 17.4 
4 Central Northwest . 27.8 231 67.7 110 32.3 
4 West Midcontinent...... 44.7 299 85.4 51 14.6 
5 Pacific Southwest........ 62.3 472 86.1 76 13.9 
3 Pacific Northwest....... 63.2 460 90.7 47 9.3 
49 47.9% 11,462 80.3% 2807 19.7% 
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presented by school authorities. The 
remaining 2807 requests came from 
contractors who would supply the 
services required by the boards of 
education. Figures relating to the 
applications for new bus chassis have 
been summarized by states and 
grouped by the nine regions listed 
in table 2. 

The states composing the regions 
designated are the same as those used 
in the preparation of the school bus 
census published annually in the Jan- 
uary issue of Bus Transportation 
magazine. Trends in the ownership 
of school buses are apparent. 


1941 Status 


In 1941 total figures for the nation 
indicated that slightly less than one 
half the buses were owned by the 
schools. This proportion of publicly 
owned buses had increased from 
about 36 per cent noted in 1936. 

The status in 1941 was obtained 
from a summary of figures submitted 
to the U. S. Office of Education 
about June 1942 on Form SF-5. State 
departments of education prepared 
the reports. The total number of 
buses listed on these forms was only 
77,207, although 93,398 are generally 
reported as, having operated during 
the 1941-42 school year. 

The number listed on Form SF-5 
is low for two reasons. Some state 
departments of education did not 
supply information for all counties 
and most of them seemed to under- 
stand that passenger automobiles 
used for school transportation were 
not to be included. 

School ownership of buses was low 
in the Central Atlantic states and 
very low in the New England states, 
according to the figures reported on 
Form SF-5. Service in these areas 
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Table 3—Present Proportion of School-Owned Buses. 








School Owned Contractor Total 

Number Per Cent Owned Buses 

Number of buses. . . 36,982 47.9% 40,225 77,207 
Removed from service 6834 47.9 7435 14,269 
Remainder 30,148 47.9 32,790 62,938 
New buses released 11,462 80.3 2807 14,269 
TOTAL 41,610 53.9% 35,597 77,207 





is supplied chiefly by individual con- 
tractors and often by arrangements 
with public transportation companies. 

Public ownership of school buses 
in 1941 was substantial in the South- 
east and in the extreme western areas 
of the United States. This may be 
partially due to the time when school 
transportation service was established 
on a large scale. In many states chil- 
dren were first transported to school 
by horse-drawn vehicles, but areas 
such as the Southeast and the ex- 
ereme West had little school trans- 
portation service prior to the devel- 
opment of the motor bus. 


In Horse-and-Buggy Days 


It was impracticable for boards of 
education to own horses for the early 
horse-drawn service. Horses were 
owned by the farmers. Arrangements 
were made between farmers and 
school officials whereby teams were 
supplied under contract for the pur- 
pose of drawing the wagons and 
home-built bodies that might be 
owned by either the farmers or the 
schools. 

Then, as motor vehicles gradually 
replaced the horse-drawn service, 
there was a tendency to continue 
with the contracting arrangements. 
School units that have inaugurated 
transportation service in recent years, 
without having had a history of early 
horse-drawn transportation, have 
been more inclined to purchase and 
operate motor buses than to contract 
for the service. 

Figures supplied in columns 4 to 
7 of table 2 give the proportions of 
school buses purchased by schools 
and by contractors during the war 
period. A strong tendency toward 
school ownership is shown. Substan- 
tial numbers of school buses are 
being purchased by contractors in 
the 12 New England and Central 
Atlantic states but elsewhere in the 
nation the proportion purchased by 
the schools is overwhelming. Even 
among the 12 states; more than 50 
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per cent of the buses purchased in 
Maine, New York, Pennsylvania and 
Rhode Island were to be owned by 
the schools. 

On the basis of these figures, it 
could be calculated that the present 
status might show approximately 54 
per cent of the school buses of the 
nation now owned by schools. This 
result would be obtained if it were 
assumed that buses owned by schools 
and by contractors had required re- 
placement at the same rates during 
the war period. Calculations that 
would produce this estimate of the 
present situation are included in 
table 3. 

In estimating the figures for table 
3, it has been assumed that no trans- 
fers of ownership of used buses were 
taking place. This assumption, how- 
ever, is incorrect, although no com- 
prehensive figures are available to 
establish the extent of such transfers. 
Throughout the war period, many 
state departments of education re- 
ported that used buses were being 
purchased by boards of education 
from those contractors who were se- 
lected for military service or who 
desired to leave the school work to 
accept a war job. Thus, the propor- 
tion of buses owned by the schools 
of the netion may average as high 
as 60 per cent in 1945. 


Reasons for Public Ownership 


A number of reasons for the trend 
toward public ownership can be 
given. Those pertaining to war con- 
ditions are associated with unpleas- 
ant relationships existing between the 
contracting parties. 

1. Contractors have demanded in- 
creases that appeared excessive to 
members of boards of education. 

2. School officials have been em- 
bittered by contractors who sold their 
buses to operators for-the transporta- 
tion of workers, leaving the schools 
with no service. 

3. Contractors were unwilling to 
purchase and operate buses in school 


transportation service for the amount 
school districts were able to pay. 

4. Boards of education have real- 
ized that it is impracticable and un- 
wise to permit the actual operation 
of the schools to depend upon the 
performance of the bus contractor or 
that of his bondsman. 

Other reasons for the trend toward 
school ownership which have existed 
under normal conditions may also be 
stated. 

1. Research studies made in al- 
most all states over a period of 
twenty years have led to the conclu- 
sion that the cost of pupil transpor- 
tation service with school-owned 
equipment is about 40 per cent lower 
than with contracted buses. 

2. School-owned buses are usually 
in safer operating condition because 
more regular maintenance work is 
provided. 

3. School executives have greater 
control over the transportation sys- 
tem if the vehicles are owned by the 
boards of education. 

These reasons for the present 
trends are much too significant to 
be ignored by school officials in plan- 
ning school transportation service 
that requires the use of new vehicles. 


Trend Will Continue 


When new buses become available 
for purchase in larger numbers and 
without restrictions on their sale, it 
is believed that the trend toward 
public ownership will continue. The 
large school, having a well-defined 
and relatively permanent attendance 
area, with children residing more 
than a reasonable walking distance 
from school, has need for school bus 
service that is as continuous as the 
need for a lunchroom, heating plant, 
gymnasium or library. 

Officials in charge of such a school 
will find it advantageous to have 
more complete control over facilities 
essential to its operation and will not 
depend upon contracting for bus 
service if it is practicable to arrange 
for the purchase and operation of 
buses. 

They will also insist upon regulat- 
ing their budgets so that a maximum 
is expended for instruction, the cen- 
tral purpose of the public school, and 
a minimum, consistent with safety 
and dependability, for the school 
transportation service, which service 
is justifiable only to the extent that 
it contributes to the total education 
program. 
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EACH MONTH A QUESTIONNAIRE IS MAILED TO 
500 REPRESENTATIVE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
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What About Federal Control? 


A CONTROVERSIAL a topic as 
can be found in education is fed- 
eral aid. Can the schools, can other 
institutions, expect to receive federal 
funds without having federal agencies 
“call the tune”? 

The recent joint report of the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission and of a 
committee of the American Council on 
Education has brought the problem of 
federal-state relations into sharp focus. 
The report states that the local and 
state control of education is giving way 
to federal domination and that unless 
something is done about it a few more 
national crises will bring on the fnost 
confusing educational muddle in our 
history. 

Whether the school public is aware 
of the threat of such a muddle or 
whether the majority of school admin- 
istrators agree with the view that fed- 
eral domination is on the way was 
made the subject of this month’s poll. 
There had been a return of 29 per 
cent when the accompanying tabula- 
tion was made. 

Slightly more than half, or 52 per 
cent, of school administrators polled do 
not agree that local and state control is 
giving way to federal domination. 
Thirty-five per cent believe that it is; 
13 per cent are uncertain. 

Asked in Question 2 whether, in 
their opinion, federal funds can safely 
be released to the states without re- 
strictions or guidance as to expendi- 
tures, slightly more than half of the re- 
spondents, 54 per cent, think that it is 
possible to release such funds without 
restriction; 44 per cent say some re- 
strictions must be placed; 3 per cent 
are uncertain. 

Another “hot” angle to the use of 
federal funds consists in measures now 
before Congress which would permit 
the use of such funds for nonpublic 
schools. 

On this question there is great una- 
nimity of opinion; 93 per cent believe 
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that federal money should be restricted 
in use to public tax-supported schools. 
Only 6 per cent favor federal expendi- 
tures for parochial and other nonpublic 
schools. It must be understood that the 
15,000 school administrators covered in 
The Narion’s Scuoots polls, from 
which this month’s respondents are a 
cross section, are all publie school men. 

In the joint report on federal-state 
relations there was mention of an “ade- 
quate federal educational office with 
sufficient rank to deal directly with 
Congress and the President.” Conse- 
quently, the final question in the poll 
had to do with whether such a strong 





QUESTIONS ASKED 
OPINIONS EXPRESSED 
|. Do you agree that local and state 


control of public education is giv- 
ing way to federal domination? 


No . 52% 
Yes 35 
Uncertain ae 


2. Do you think federal funds can 
safely be released to the states 
without restrictions or guidance as 
to expenditure? 


Yes 54%, 
No a4 
Uncertain sa 


3. Do you think that the use of fed- 
eral funds should be restricted by 
Congress to public tax-supported 
schools? 

Yes 93%, 
No .... 7 


Uncertain _......... . 


education mean more or less 
eral control? 


I 
4. Would a strong federal a ay | of 
ed- 


More control . 75% 
Same amount of control 15 
Less control _ ie 
iG ease 





federal agency, consisting of a Secretary 
of Education and a Federal Board of 
Education, would mean more or less 
federal control. 

Three fourths of the respondents are 
certain that a strong federal agency 
would mean more control. Fifteen per 
cent think that such a change would 
mean no more control than that exer- 
cised at present. Six per cent have no 
fixed opinions on the subject; 4 per 
cent believe less control might be exer- 
cised by a strong agency. 

Now for a few comments: 

“The South is on her last legs. Un- 
less federal aid comes to our schools, 
we are doomed to an early demise. . . . 
We would not sanction federal control 
but even that would be better than the 
late we are certainly facing by local 
control,” writes Supt. A. B. Wallen of 
Rogersville, Tenn. 

“We have had too much govern- 
ment financial help and many youths 
have grown up with the idea that Un- 
cle Sam will provide. We appreciate 
only what costs us effort. Let us keep 
that appreciation in education. We are 
prosperous; we can support our schools 
in a befitting manner. Help us keep 
that independence,” declares Beulah H. 
Batteen, superintendent of schools for 
Faulk County, South Dakota. 

“I think more influence, if not con- 
trol, should be exercised by federal and 
state central agencies. . . . 1 am familiar 
with, and not possessed of confidence 
in, local laymen’s competence in school 
control,” states Supt. G. F. Duncan of 
Bloomingdale, N. Y. 


Under the Smith-Hughes Act, the 
federal office steps in and tells you 
what you have to do and what you 
cannot do,” comments one embittered 
gentleman. “It puts up about $1 to 
the local $4 and runs your school or 
‘no go. No, I’m not in favor of 
federal aid unless there is some way 
of making it a strictly state and local 
matter—and that won’t be.” 
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Until the Service Flags Come Down 


DUCATIONAL # facilities, as 

well as various services to our 
own men still in the armed forces 
and relief for the peoples of our 
Allies, are provided by the 19 mem- 
ber agencies of the National War 
Fund. 

This fall the National War Fund 
is conducting its third campaign to 
finance the work of these agencies. 
Included among them are the U.S.O., 
US.0.Camp Shows and United 
Seamen’s Service, which provide for 
recreational, educational and other 
leisure-time activities for our own 
servicemen, and foreign relief agen- 


the National War Fund goes on 


freshment at the U.S.O. centers. At 
many of the clubhouses special edu- 
cational courses have been started 
for them, as well as instruction in 
arts and crafts, to speed their con- 
valescence by keeping them mentally 
alert and interested in civilian activi- 
ties. 

Abroad, the foreign relief agencies 
of the National War Fund recognized 
that even in the midst of war there 
must be some preparation for peace. 
While the Germans occupied Po- 





In China today hundreds of children who have learned to read and write 
serve as teachers in the remote regions where there are no schools and 
no newspapers. This educational work is aided by the National War Fund. 


cies, which provide food, clothing, 
medical services and an educational 
program for refugees and the inhabi- 
tants of freed areas. 

Gearing their services to meet the 
needs of returned servicemen, espe- 
cially those who have been wounded, 
the U.S.O. clubs have been giving 
special courses to volunteer workers 
to teach them how to cope with the 
particular problems of veterans. 
These volunteers often represent the 
first contact with civilian life that 
our returned servicemen have and it 
is important that the men be handled 
just right. 

Convalescents, often discouraged 
about their ability to reenter civilian 
life, find comfort and spiritual re- 
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land, many young men and women 
were able to escape from the coun- 
try. Some of them had been medi- 
cal students in their 
Polish War Relief, financed by the 
National War Fund, arranged for 
them to complete their medical stud- 
ies in Edinburgh, Scotland. Other 
young refugees were sent to Switzer- 
land to complete their education and 
prepare themselves to aid in the re- 
habilitation of their country when 
liberation came. 

When the Germans _ overran 
Czechoslovakia, many families were 
able to escape in the confusion. 
American Relief for Czechoslovakia 
opened refugee camps for them in 
Egypt. Besides supplying the basic 


native land. 


SYLVIA SPENCER 
National War Fund, New York City 


necessities of life, it provided for the 
education of the children. 

The National War Fund agencies 
administering to the relief of the 
French, Dutch, Belgians, Greeks, 
Norwegians and Yugoslavs also have 
included the furnishing of educa- 
tional facilities as a big part of their 
services to refugees from those coun- 
tries. Many have since been able to 
return to their homes where they 
now form the nucleus of hope for 
the future rehabilitation of Europe. 

Across the world, China, while 
fighting for her very life in the face 
of the Jap onslaught, still gave 
thought to education. Many of her 
institutions of higher learning moved 
their faculties and student bodies 
thousands of miles into the interior 
of the country and held classes in 
moiintain caves. These became 
China’s famous “universities in exile” 
which are a monument to the will 
of that country’s people to survive 
and pass on their accumulated fund 
of knowledge. United China Relief, 
supported by the National War 
Fund, has expended large sums on 
educational projects. These include 
48 cave schools of elementary school 
rating; three buildings to educate 
and care for the children of guerrilla 
soldiers, and trade schools where 
boys and girls are taught useful 
occupations to prepare them for their 
life work. 


The services made possible by 
agencies such as these are a vital 
and necessary part of our total re- 
habilitation effort. Their continued 
work depends upon the wholeheart- 
ed support of the National War 
Fund through contributions to local 
community funds. Generous Amer- 
ica, which realizes that the war 
isn’t over when the white flags go 
up but continues until the service 
flags come down, will want to give 
cheerfully and promptly so that these 
National War Fund agencies may 
continue and even enlarge the fields 
of their activities. 
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NONTEACHING SERVICE 


STUDY of the nonteaching 

personnel in Michigan public 
schools showed that, in the main, 
it is a group of old persons with 
short terms of service. They work 
long hours for low pay and have 
little formal education. 

Few school districts have adopted 
written policies for administering 
the nonteaching personnel and as a 
result there is a divided personnel 
authority and selection is often made 
on a political basis. This lack of 
attention has resulted in a failure to 
obtain efficient service in the non- 
teaching field of activity. 


They Must Be Efficient 


The efficiency with which a school 
operates depends to a great extent 
upon the efficiency of the nonteach- 
ing employes. The custodian and 
engineer are responsible for the care 
and operation of an expensive school 
plant and expensive school equip- 
ment. If these are efficiently handled, 
the school will function successfully 
from a mechanical standpoint. If 
school equipment is mishandled, 
financial loss will result and real 
harm can come to the pupils. 

The safety and health of the pupils 
are entrusted to the care of the 
custodian and engineer as much as 
to the teacher. Poor sanitary con- 
ditions and improper care of the 
toilets can easily lead to an epidemic. 
Heating and ventilation are extreme- 
ly important if health and good in- 
structional conditions are to be main- 
tained. 

Children are influenced by all school 
personnel, but the influence of the 
custodian or janitor is particularly 
strong in elementary schools, in many 
of which this individual is the only 
man in the building. If he is of the 
right type, he will favorably influ- 
ence discipline and make the work 
of the teacher easier. If he is honest, 
courteous, clean and responsible, he 
will set a good example for the 
children. It is equally apparent that 
the alcoholic, tobacco-chewing, pro- 
fane and obscene individual should 
have no place in the school system. 
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Today’s school is generally a com- 
munity center. The proper attitude 
on the part of custodial and clerical 
employes will help in establishing 
and maintaining good public rela- 
tions. The school patron often meets 
the clerk or janitor before he meets 
the teacher. This has been the case 
particularly during the war years 
when rationing and other govern- 
ment programs have centered in the 
school. A friendly janitor and a 
courteous clerk furnish a good intro- 
duction to the school and the teacher 
at any time. Conversely, a surly jani- 
tor or an officious clerk can cause 
damage that the teacher cannot undo. 

To obtain nonteaching service to 
meet the needs of modern schools, 
administrators should give more con- 
sideration to policies governing the 
selection, training, tenure, rewards 
and working conditions of nonteach- 
ing employes. It is highly. desirable 
that all boards of education adopt a 
written policy for administering non- 
teaching personnel. 


The superintendent of schools, act- 
ing under authority given him by 
the board of education, should be the 
chief personnel officer in charge of 
all personnel. There is no justifica- 
tion for the common procedure of 
placing control of the nonteaching 
employes under an independent 
business manager who reports di- 
rectly to the school board. Divided 
personnel authority generally results 
in a situation wherein there is con- 
flict between the business and the 
instruction departments. 

With placement of nonteaching 
personnel under the direction of the 
superintendent of schools, selection 
should follow civil service procedures 
and should be made on the basis 
of a written statement of qualifica- 
tions, accompanied by proper tests. 
Job specifications should be estab- 
lished for each type of employe. 

Selection should be built around 


the following procedures: (1) sub- 
mission of a written application 
blank, (2) proof of citizenship and 
age, (3) medical examination, (4) 
mental examination, (5) evidence of 
good character, (6) tests of compe- 
tency, (7) fulfillment of educational 
requirements and (8) a probationary 
period of employment. A somewhat 
similar employment procedure has 
been used in connection with the in- 
ternal continuing school survey at 


Port Huron, Mich. 
Merit System of Selection 


School administrators faced with 
the problem of establishing a selec- 
tion routine may be guided by merit 
system procedures in use in the 
school systems of Detroit and Los 
Angeles. Detroit has adopted what 
amounts to a civil service system for 
hiring noncontract (nonteaching) 
employes. 

To be eligible for appointment, an 
applicant must have obtained 75 
points out of a maximum of 100 in 
a competitive examination. The tests 
may be written, oral, in the form of 
a demonstration of skill or a com- 
bination of all of these. A health 
examination and a mental test are 
required in each case. Specific edu- 
cational requirements are set up for 
various positions. All prospective De- 
troit custodial, engineering and cleri- 
cal employes are rated by a personnel 
committee as a part of the examina- 
tion and selection procedure. 

Training of nonteaching employes 
deserves more attention from school 
administrators than it is receiving. 
There is a need for more specific 
training for the job and for more 
general education. Requirement of 
at least a twelfth grade education is 
advisable, with higher standards for ’ 
clerical workers. Since most of the 
present nonteaching employes do 
not have specific training for their 
work, it is advisable to provide in- 
service training for them. In addi- 
tion, courses may be arranged for 
prospective employes. 

Larger school systems can take 
care of specific training for non- 
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teaching employes by establishing 
local training centers similar to the 
Minneapolis Janitor-Engineer Train 
ing School. Training courses for 
custodial, engineering and clerical 
employes are also maintained in De- 
troit, Los Angeles and other cities. 

Such courses are generally ar- 
ranged under the direction of the 
supervisory employes, assisted by 
members of the teaching staff. In 
order to give training for nonteach- 
ing employes of smaller schools, it 
will be necessary to provide summer 
short courses or extension courses in 
various sections of each state. This 
nonteaching training can be con 
ducted under the direction of one or 
more of the state educational institu- 
tions or by the state department of 
public instruction. 

Adequate provision for tenure for 
nonteaching workers will promote 
the general efficiency of school em- 
ployes. Tenure does this by pro- 
viding custodial and clerical em- 
ployes with assurance that their posi- 
tions are secure as long as they give 
efficient service. Freedom from poli- 
tical interference and security in the 
job during efficient service are neces- 


sary if nonteaching employes are to 
give good service. 

The person who must constantly 
worry about holding his job cannot 
do good work. Conversely, the per- 
son who has security of position 
will, by virtue of this security, be 
able to give full attention to his 
duties. However, tenure is not a 
completely satisfactory method for 
obtaining efficiency and its value has 
been exaggerated on occasion. Ten- 
ure implies the development of a 
system wherein nonteaching em- 
ployes would be initially hired on 
probation and after satisfactorily 
serving during a probationary period 
would be placed on continuing 
tenure. 

Tenure should be provided by 
means of state law. Such legislation 
need not use the name “tenure,” if 
this word has a bad connotation. 
Similar protection can be afforded 
under civil service or merit system 
legislation. Statewide legislation of 
some sort is needed, for otherwise 
tenure can be established only by 
means of local school board resolu- 
tion or by-law. A local resolution 
or by-law can be suspended by action 





“Junior College 
Accounting Manual” 


HE “Junior College Accounting 

Manual” by Henry G. Badger,* 
associate specialist in educational 
statistics, U. S. Office of Education, 
is the first manual on accounting for 
junior colleges ever to be published. 
It is the result of almost a decade 
of discussion and cooperative plan- 
ning among staff members of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, the American Council on Edu- 
cation and the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. 

The manual seeks to establish a 
standard or model plan of account- 
ing, statistics and reporting suitable 
for junior colleges of all kinds. How- 
ever, the author states that most of 
it should be equally applicable to 
many smaller four-year colleges as 
well. It is based upon the system 





*Badger, Henry Glenn: Junior College 
Accounting Manual, published jointly by the 
American Association of Junior Colleges and 
the American Council on Education, July 
1945. Pp. 128. $2.50. 
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of the National Committee on Stand- 
ard Reports for Institutions of 
Higher Education and harmonizes 
closely with the classifications fol- 
lowed by colleges and universities. 

Especially useful features are 20 
model forms, ranging from simple 
to complex, and two practical appen- 
dixes, one containing 19 pages of 
definitions of accounting terminology 
and the other 10 pages listing specific 
items of equipment and supplies for 
quick checking of purchases. 

This junior college accounting 
manual is the third accounting man- 
ual issued by the American Council 
on Education under its plan to cover 
the field of higher education. The 
first was “Financial Reports for Col- 
leges and Universities,” by the Na- 
tional Committee on Standard Re- 
ports for Institutions of Higher Edu- 
cation; the second, “Accounting 
Manual for Colleges,” by Gail A. 
Mills. 


of the school board with a conse- 
quent loss of tenure rights. Under 
statewide tenure legislation there 
would be provision for a state tenure 
commission to handle appeals from 
local school board rulings and it 
would be impossible for a politically 
minded school board to circumvent 
tenure by rescinding local tenure 
regulations. 

Rewards for service are expressed 
in terms of salary. Salaries for the 
nonteaching personnel need to be in- 
creased if the right type of individual 
is to be obtained. Salary schedules 
should be adopted locally for cus- 
todial, engineering and clerical em- 
ployes. The establishment of a salary 
schedule helps to make a career 
service out of this type of work. If 
school employes are selected on the 
basis of merit, placed on tenure and 
paid on the basis of an established 
schedule, they tend to regard their 
work as permanent. This brings 
efficiency. 

In adopting a salary schedule, it 
is advisable for local school officers 
to make studies of the amounts paid 
for similar services by private em- 
ployers. It is generally advantageous 
to pay salaries slightly in excess of 
the amount paid by industry. This 
helps obtain a high type of employe. 
The salary schedule should also re- 
late salaries to the work load and to 
the skill, training and ability re- 
quired. 


Hours of Employment Need Study 


Working conditions of nonteach- 
ing employes have not received 
enough attention. This applies par- 
ticularly to hours of employment, 
vacation and sick leave. Attention 
has previously been called to the fact 
that schools often require unreason- 
able amounts of overtime work from 
custodial employes without provid- 
ing extra pay. There is no justifica- 
tion for this procedure. In larger 
school systems, overtime work can 
be avoided by scheduling working 
hours so that a man will be regularly 
on duty during the late afternoon 
and evening. Every school district 
should provide vacation and sick 
leave for all permanent nonteaching 
employes. 

More attention to these workers in 
public schools with particular refer- 
ence to selection, training, tenure, 
rewards and working conditions 
should result in an improvement 
of this service. 
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Legislation affecting 


Physically Handicapped Children 


HIS year’s legislative sessions 
showed an intense interest in 
the welfare of physically handi- 
capped children. At least five states 
had extensive statutory enactments 


relative to their education. These 

— s , 3 
were lowa,’ Texas, Colorado, 
Maine* and Oklahoma.” Many other 


states also made statutory provisions 
of various sorts. 


State Organization. lowa, Texas 
and Maine set up divisions of special 
education in their state departments 
for the education of physically hand- 
icapped children. Texas  specifi- 
cally required its division to cooper- 
ate with the state crippled children’s 
service, the state division of voca- 
tional rehabilitation, state depart- 
ments dealing with employment and 
with local school boards and other 
interested agencies. 

The Oklahoma state board was 
designated to receive any federal 
funds. Tennessee’s state commis- 
sioner of education was authorized 
to appoint a supervisor of special 
education in the state department of 
education to supervise and enforce 
laws affecting the education of crip- 
pled and defective children.” 

In all these five states, the state 
authorities were authorized to deter- 
mine the qualifications of the teach- 
ers of classes for physically handi- 
capped and only certified teachers 
may be so employed. The general 
authority of the state organization is 
set forth fully in the Iowa statute. 
The division of special education 
shall supervise the system of special 
education for the physically handi- 
capped, adopt plans for reimbursing 
school districts, purchase special 
equipment and lend or lease it to 
school districts, prescribe courses of 
study, including physical or psycho- 





"Iowa, H.B. 125. 
* Texas, S.B. 38. 
®Colo., S.B. 296. 
"Maine, H.B. 417. 
°Okla., H. 151. 
°Tenn., Chap. 173. 


(All laws are for 1945.) 
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logical examinations, and issue regu- 
lations as to the maximum number 
of pupils per teacher. 

In addition, admission to classes 
is to be in accordance with require- 
ments established by the director of 
the division. The Texas law em- 
powers the division, with the state 
superintendent’s approval, to issue 
courses of study on teaching meth- 
ods, appropriate equipment and other 
related subjects. The Colorado ap- 
propriation is to be expended under 
the direction and control of the state 
superintendent. 

Under Maine’s law, courses of 
study, the adequacy of instructional 
methods, necessary equipment and 
rests and diets must comply with re- 
quirements issued by the director 
with the approval of the state com- 
missioner. The Oklahoma state 
board was authorized to establish 
tuition rates for out-of-district trans- 
fers of pupils, such transfers to be in 
accordance with the board’s rules and 
regulations. The Colorado - state 
board was empowered to determine 
whether schools are properly 
equipped to enroll eligible children. 


State Aid. In each of these five 
states we have been considering, state 
reimbursement has been provided, in 
four of them on a basis of excess 
costs over and above the cost for edu- 
cating normal children. Iowa has 
provided for state reimbursement for 
the excess costs on a per pupil basis. 
The elements of permissible cost in- 
clude general administrative costs, 
instructional costs, health service, at- 
tendance officers, plant operation and 
maintenance, including equipment, 
transportation and insurance. 

Texas reimburses school districts 
for the difference between the per 
capita cost for normal children and 
the average per capita cost required 


to pay teachers’ salaries and the cost 
of special services for physically 
handicapped children, subject to a 
maximum of $200 per child per year, 
with no excess cost allowable for 
huildings, premises or plant. 

Maine pays local districts for the 
excess cost over the average per capi- 
ta cost of educating normal children, 
for subsidies to institutional schools 
on an individual pupil basis and for 
administrative expenses. Permissible 
costs include teachers’ salaries, school- 
room equipment, special diets, ther- 
apeutic care, recreation, physical 
therapy and transportation. No ex- 
cess is allowable for buildings, 
premises or plant. The maximum 
payment is $200 per pupil per year, 
except for a $350 maximum if the 
pupil is boarded away from home or 
is transported to another district. 

Oklahoma also has provided for 
payments to school districts on a per 
capita basis for expenditures over and 
above the normal per capita cost of 
the district. Colorado provided that 
if eligible children are transported, 
the state superintendent may pay 
the receiving district an enrollment 
figure not in excess of $300 per an- 
num and an amount not in excess 
of $500 per annum for care and 
maintenance of each child of a parent 
not residing in the school district 
where the child is enrolled. 

Connecticut changed its previous 
reimbursement formula (the excess 
cost) to reimbursement for two 
thirds of the town’s disbursements 
for educating the physically handi- 
capped, subject to a $200 maximum.’ 

*California authorized its _ state 
superintendent to apportion from the 
state school fund to the unappor- 
tioned county elementary school 
fund of each county an amount 
equal to one half of the excess cost 
of edacating a physically handi- 
capped child, not to exceed $100 per 
unit of average daily attendance of 
physically handicapped children; 


*Conn., P.A. 203. 
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similar provision may be made on 
the high school level." 

Oregon enacted legislation to pro- 
vide that, where sufficient funds 
were not available to reimburse 
school districts for the full amount 
of the excess cost, a pro rata reduc- 
tion was to be made.” 


Services Rendered. A few statutes 
outline the nature of the program to 
some extent. Iowa’s statute, for ex- 
ample, states that, with the state de- 
partment’s approval, school districts 
may provide transportation, estab- 
lish special classes, provide special 
facilities and equipment and home- 
bound instruction or may contract 
with other school districts on a tul- 
tion basis. Special aids may be pre- 
scribed, such as physical therapy, rest 
periods, warm lunches, social coun- 
seling and vocational counseling. 

Under the Texas law, special serv- 
ices include transportation, special 
teaching, corrective teaching (lip 
reading, speech, sight conservation, 
corrective health habits), special 
seats, books and equipment. 

One California law authorizes cer- 
tified lip reading teachers to test hear- 
ing through an audiometer to detect 
pupils with impaired hearing’’ and 
other California laws authorize 
school districts to hire audiometrists, 
registered with the state board of 
health.” 


Eligibility for Admission. lowa’s 
law divides handicapped children 
into two groups: (1) those who are 
crippled, have defective sight, are 
hard of hearing, have speech im- 
pediments, heart disease or tubercu- 
losis or who cannot attend regular 
school because of physical defects 
and (2) those certified by the direc- 
tor to be emotionally maladjusted or 
intellectually incapable of profiting 
from ordinary instructional meth- 
ods. Neither category may include 
those for whom special schools are 
provided. 

When special education facilities 
under the Iowa law are available, at- 
tendance is compulsory except on 
medical certification. Admission to 
classes may be made only after 
medical or psychological examina- 
tion. In case of disputes, final 
authority rests with the director. 

The Texas statute provides that 


*“Calif., Chap. 1243. 
*Ore., Chap. 196. 

*Calif., Chap. 199. 
™Calif., Chaps. 743, 814. 


such services are for children for 
whom regular school facilities are 
inadequate; they include physically 
handicapped children who cannot 
use regular classes and who need 
special services. School boards may 
set up classes for five or more. 

Maine’s law covers crippled, par- 
tially seeing, hard of hearing, speech 
defective, cardiopathic, tuberculosis, 
cerebral palsied or otherwise physi- 
cally handicapped children. If par- 
ents of five eligible children petition 
for a special class, the board must 
ask the state department to cooper- 
ate; two or more towns may jointly 
contract to establish a class. 

Oklahoma schooi districts were 
authorized to provide elementary and 
high school education for every resi- 
dent mentally and physically handi- 
capped child capable of receiving in- 
struction, whose physical disabilities 
make it impracticable to attend 
school. This group includes: ortho- 
pedic and cardiac cripples, those 
having defective vision, including 
blindness or near blindness, defective 
hearing or defective speech and chil- 
dren certified by the state board to 
have 1.Q.’s qualifying them for spe- 
cial schooling. 

Determination of eligibility is to 
be made by the school board of the 
child’s residence, based on examina- 
tion by a doctor or specialist. When 
there are six eligible children, the 
school board may set up classes in- 
cluding home training. Failing such 
facilities, school boards may contract 
with other districts for tuition not 
to exceed the per capita cost to the 
receiving district. 

Colorado’s funds are available to 
provide education for physically 
handicapped children unable to at- 
tend school for physical reasons but 
mentally capable of receiving educa- 
tion. Parents may file applications 
with the county superintendent and 
the state superintendent “may cause 
any child” to be enrolled with the 
approval of the school board. 

California has appropriated con- 
siderable sums for the care of chil- 
dren with cerebral palsy—$400,000 to 
the department of education for site 
and buildings for a school, $40,000 to 
the same department and $80,000 to 
the state health department.” 

Age limitations vary with the 
states. Iowa’s limit is 21 years but its 
statute provides for a three year ex- 
tension by the school district if the 





"Calif., Chaps. 1519, 1520, 1521. 


person could not finish by his twenty- 
first year. Texas covers the years 6 
to 17 and Maine the years 5 to 21 and 
over with the approval of the state 
department. 

Michigan amended its previous 
law to prohibit a school board from 
expelling or suspending a child on 
the basis of physical handicap unless 
the board obtains a doctor’s certifi- 
cate stating that the child is so phys- 
ically handicapped that he should 
not attend school or on the basis of 
a mental handicap unless the board 
has obtained a statement from a 
psychiatrist, child center or clinic or 
other appropriate agency approved 
by the state superintendent that the 
child is incapable of benefiting from 
public school attendance."® 

Nebraska amended its statutory 
definition of “physically handicapped 
child” to include those who “in order 
to profit from regular school instruc- 
tion need facilities not available in 
the regular public school classes at- 
tended by physically normal chil- 
dren.”** 

California’s law adds blind minors 
and those with speech disorders to 
the deaf and those suffering effects 
of spastic paralysis as being eligible 
for admission to special classes or 
schools at the age of 3."° 


Institutional and Home Instruc- 
tion. In Michigan provision for hos- 
pital schools for crippled children is 
to be under the jurisdiction of the 
state superintendent rather than the 
Crippled Children’s Commission, as 
previously. The formula for state 
support was changed from a flat per 
capita amount to reimbursement by 
the state for actual expenses, subject 
to a pro rata cut in the event of 
insufficient state funds." 

Texas law authorizes the division 
of special education to establish or 
approve convalescent classes in in- 
stitutional schools and to pay the 
cost up to $200 per pupil per year. 

Under a new Ohio law, boards of 
education in districts where there are 
public hospitals for children with 
tuberculosis or epilepsy shall be re- 
sponsible and make provision for 
the education of educable children 
therein.”” 

Colorado made an appropriation 
for free instruction for hospitalized 


Michigan, Public Act No. 70. 
“Nebraska, H.B. 229. 

*Calif., Chap. 476. 

% Michigan, Public Act No. 187. 
Ohio, $.B. 209. 
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and home-bound children to be ex- 
pended under the rules and regula- 
tions established by the state depart- 
ment. 

lowa and Oklahoma, as before 
mentioned, authorized school boards 
to establish home-bound instruction. 
And South Dakota authorized and 
requires school boards to pay the cost 
of home instruction of physically 
handicapped children, up to the 
maximum tuition allowed by law in- 
stead of the previous maximum of 
$9 per child per month.” 


“S. D., H.B. 30. 





General Health Provisions. Two 
states made provisions for dental at- 
tention. Connecticut appropriated 
$21,500 for the biennium for the state 
department of health to furnish, on 
request, dental service in areas where 
adequate service is unavailable. Such 
service is to be free “where the cost 
of necessary service would be a finan- 
cial hardship to parents” and may 
be supplied to others at cost or part- 
cost." California extended to high 
schools the authority previously pos- 
sessed by elementary schools to hire 


"Connecticut, Public Act 462. 





dental hygienists and nurses where a 
health supervisor was not employed.” 

Oregon adopted a complete re- 
vision of its physical education law, 
with many new facets. Among the 
duties of the state superintendent is 
prescribing, with the advice of the 
state board of health, for a program 
of health examinations in elementary 
and secondary schools, necessary to 
achieve the purposes of the law (to 
promote optimum physical growth, 


health and physical fitness).”* 





*Calif., Chap. 722. 
“Ore., Chap. 316. 





Experiment in Religious 


INCE September 1941, the senior 
high school at Watertown, S. D., 
has been experimenting with re- 
ligious education instruction for 
sophomores, juniors and seniors. The 
plan has proved to be highly satis- 
factory to those in charge of the pro- 
gram, to the teachers and administra- 
tion and to the pupils and parents. 

It was believed that religious edu- 
cation could be most effectively 
taught to boys and girls whose ages 
ranged from 15 to 18 years. Here is 
an age group which has more or less 
drifted away from church school but 
is in a position to study religious his- 
tory and philosophy more critically 
and understandingly than at an 
earlier age. A committee of the local 
Ministerial Association working with 
the school administration made a 
study of the different types of re- 
ligious education projects then in 
operation. 

Several years ago our community 
had attempted a type of religious 
training program for pupils in the 
first eight grades that did not prove 
to be entirely satisfactory. Children 
were released for a part of one after- 
noon each week to go to their 
churches for religious instruction by 
lay teachers. The difficulties arising 
from this program were found to be 
truancy, a lack of satisfactory instruc- 
tors, irregular attendance of instruc- 
tors and classes that were usually too 
large. The program was abandoned 
after a year or two. 
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DWIGHT D. MILLER 


Superintendent, Watertown, S. D. 


Profiting by this previous experi- 
ence, school officials decided that 
classes should be relatively small and 
should be taught by the ministers 
themselves. The Ministerial Associ- 
ation leased the school building from 
the board of education for one hour 
a week and the classes, with minis- 
ters as instructors, are now held there. 

Seven churches participate in the 
program. The classes are held the 
first five Tuesdays of each six weeks’ 
period. Because of conflict with the 
six weeks’ examination schedules, re- 
ligious instruction is omitted on the 
sixth Tuesday. Hours are staggered 


‘to prevent all of the time being taken 


from any one group of classes. For 
example, during the first week of a 
six weeks’ period religious training 


occurs during the first period; for the’ 


second week, it is scheduled for the 
second period, and so on for the en- 
tire six weeks. The schedule is re- 
peated. for each of the six week peri- 
ods throughout the year. 

Registration cards which bear the 
signature of the pupil and his parent 
are issued at the beginning of the 
school year and everyone is permitted 
to sign up for instruction with the 
minister of his choice. Pupils who do 
not register for this instruction are 
assigned to classrooms and study 
halls for supervised study. Classes are 
one hour in length. 


Education 


There is an advantage in not giv- 
ing credit toward graduation for this 
work and the school assumes no re- 
sponsibility either for the teaching or 
the subject matter. About 75 per cent 
of the Protestant pupils are enrolled 
in the classes. 

Catholic pupils do not participate 
since they have chosen not to extend 
their religious education beyond the 
junior high school level of their 
church school. 

Courses of study have been ar- 
ranged on a three year rotation basis 
so that there is no repetition or dupli- 
cation of material offered. A typical 
course of study according to the three 
year program plan is as follows: first 
year, a survey of the Bible, including 
the Old and New Testaments; sec- 
ond year, Life of Christ; third year, 
Christian Beliefs and Practices or 
History of the Church. Standardized 
religious tests have been given and 
exceptionally good results have been 
obtained. The attendance of the min- 
ister-teachers has been exceptionally 
good and everyone has tried to give 
the program a fair trial. 

Upon completion of the three year 
course of study, it was found that the 
pupils, parents and Ministerial Asso- 
ciation were almost unanimous in 
their approval of the project. It is 
our conviction that we are now 
graduating more young people than 
ever before who have a fairly good 
background in religious thinking and 
belief. 
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Staff member of Newark Museum's lending department makes model of 


the city's oldest schoolhouse. 


HE Newark Museum 

founded as a museum of service. 
It has reached out to the people of 
the community in many ways and 
from its earliest days has considered 
cooperation with the public school 
system an important part of its 
activity. 

One of the museum’s oldest serv- 
ices, which has attracted wide atten- 
tion, is given through its lending 
department, founded in 1912, three 
years after the museum itself. Here, 
a large collection of objective teach- 
ing aids for classroom use has been 
developed. These aids, covering a 
wide range of subject matter, con- 
sist of models, charts and a variety of 
three-dimensional objects relating to 
the courses of study in the schools. 

With the increase of emphasis on 
visual education, especially as evi- 
denced in recent years by both the 
Army and the Navy, the importance 
of the lending collection is growing. 

It began with about a hundred 
specimens of minerals, after which a 
few mounted birds, specimens of 
soils and industrial charts were 
added. From this modest beginning 
the collection has grown until now it 
contains well over 40,000 objects 
dealing with life and customs of the 
ancient and modern world, industrial 
products, natural science material. 

At first the lending collection was 
made up of duplicate material from 


was 
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Boxed exhibits are oh shelves behind him. 


the museum’s permanent collection. 
Then, as increasing demands were 
made upon it, objects were acquired 
specifically for schoolroom use: The 
Newark school course of study serves 
as a guide and material is acquired 
to help illustrate and enliven class- 
room work. Most of it consists of 
actual objects made and used in vari- 
ous countries; however, models and 
replicas, many of them prepared in 
our own workshop, are also in- 
cluded. New material is added 
through gift and purchase. 

Often there is difficulty in finding 
the right type of material for lend- 
ing. This was especially true when 
objects were being sought to illus- 
trate industrial processes. Since com- 
mercial exhibits were much too tech- 
nical for elementary school children, 
it was decided that the museum 
would make up its own industrial 
exhibits. Staff members visited fac- 
tories and saw at first hand the mate- 
rial in the making and worked out 
with the assistance of manufacturers 
a series of some 300 industrial charts, 
uniform in size, covering about 85 
different processes. 

On these charts are shown speci- 
mens of the raw material, steps in 
the processing and the finished prod- 
uct with simple labels and sometimes 
pictures and diagrams to explain the 
process. The story of such products 
as coffee, cotton, leather, petroleum, 


MILDRED HOLZHAUER 
Newark Museum Staff, Newark, N. J. 


glass, rubber, iron and steel is told 
on these charts. 

Labels are particularly important 
and are written at the level of the 
children who will use the material. 

Often, notes for the teacher are in- 
cluded which give background in- 
formation and show the teacher how 
the object may be compared or re- 
lated to things the child already 
knows. These teachers’ notes, as 
they are called, are the result of 
meetings with teacher groups held at 
the museum for the purpose of ob- 
taining comments on present mate- 
rial and suggestions for improvement. 

All material is lent without charge. 
Primarily the collection is for the 
benefit of Newark and its schools 
but it is extended to others outside 
of Newark whenever material is 
available. 

Since objects cannot be sent by mail 
because of the problem of handling, 
service is limited to those who are 
able to call for and return material. 
In the case of schools, however, 
through the cooperation of the New- 
ark board of education, material is 
delivered. Each school has one regu- 
lar delivery day a week. Request 
blanks are supplied to the schools on 
which the objects desired are listed. 

At the present time, 48. of the 50 
public schools and all of the seven 
high schools borrow material. Lists 
are compiled from which teachers 
may select material; for instance, un- 
der material for sixth grade social 
studies, objects relating to New 
France include material on fur trad- 
ing and costume figures; mate- 
rial relating to the subject of progress 
of the American Indians includes 
basketry, beadwork and so on. 

Objects are individually boxed and 
charged out in much the same way 
as library books. Each teacher is free 
to make her own selection of mate- 
rial, taking as much or as little as she 
wishes and selecting the objects 
which best illustrate her lesson. Dur- 
ing the last year 484 teachers in 
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When war came, millions had to be trained to fight . . . more 
millions to build the necessary thousands of ships, tanks, guns 
and planes. 

Motion pictures can do for you what they have done for the 
armed forces and industry. 

The educational department of Bell & Howell has prepared 
“Learning Unlimited.” Its pages contain valuable, war-proved 
suggestions for those now using movies in teaching, for those 
contemplating their use. 

And, it is based not only on the observation of the use of 
movies on the home and war fronts, but also on years of study 
of actual school experiences. 

“Learning Unlimited” will be of great help to you as an edu- 
cator. To get your copy simply pin the coupon to your letter- 
head. No cost, no obligation. 

Remember, too, the success of your motion picture program 
primarily depends on the excellence of your projection equip- 
ment. A Filmosound excels . . . for performance, dependability, 
coolness, ease of operation, it is the preferred 16mm. sound-on- 
film projector. 

Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New York; Hollywood; 
Washington, D. C.; London. Established 1907. 


Use Iémm. Treasury film to sell Victory Bonds! 


, OPTI-ONICS—products combining the sciences of OPTics © electrONics @ mechaniCS 


bell & Howell 
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Schools Can Buy 
Filmosounds NOW 


Plan now to obtain today’s im- 
proved, cooler Filmosound. 


Orders are handled in sequence 
of receipt as equipment becomes 
available. Order now to aviod 
unnecessary delay. 


§ BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
7155 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 


**Learning Unlimited"’; ( ) Sefigrmation on 
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: Please send, without obligation: ( ) 
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Newark borrowed 22,869 objects. 

Visual aid material is supplied to 
schools by three separate organiza- 
tions, the museum handling three- 
dimensional objects. Pictures and 
maps are supplied by the free public 
library and films and slides by the 
board of education. 

Unlike material from the perma- 
nent collection, which is displayed in 
cases and cannot be handled, mate- 
rial from the lending collection is 
meant to be handled and is left un- 
mounted and uncovered wherever 
possible. It is estimated that approxi- 
mately 20,000 children each year see 
and use this material. The experi- 
ence gained in handling objects that 
were made and used by people ‘in 
other lands is invaluable. And the 
teacher, too, appreciates this help in 
dramatizing a given subject. 

John Cotton Dana, the museum’s 
founder and first director, in com- 
menting on the lending service when 
it began said, “This service makes 
of every schoolroom to which mate- 
rial goes a branch of the museum 
and of every teacher who uses it an 
admirable docent.” 


Another service to the schools of 
Newark and the vicinity is the pop- 
ular docentry service, established 
shortly after the museum was 
founded. Classes came in large num- 
bers to visit the Colombian exhibit, 
the exhibit of New Jersey clay prod- 
ucts, the leather exhibit, and guided 
tours were arranged for them. The 
service is now in great demand, and 
206 classes with 5004 pupils visited 
the museum last year. 

At the beginning of every school 
term announcements regarding the 
exhibitions scheduled for the year, 
suggestions for their use and infor- 
mation on how appointments can be 
made are sent to all schools. The 
superintendent of schools cooperates 
by issuing a school circular announc- 
ing exhibitions and containing sug- 
gestions for their use. During the 
fall, it is expected that the museum’s 
current exhibition, “The United Na- 
tions,” will prove particularly useful 
to schools, in that it shows the cus- 
toms, traditions and creative expres- 
sion of other peoples and helps create 
a better understanding of them on 
the part of school children. 





Radio a Dynamic Teaching Aid 


GEORGE JENNINGS 
Acting Director, Radio Council-WBEZ, Chicago Public Schools 


ADIO in the schoolroom may be 
R* vital, dynamic teaching 
method or just another time-killer. 
Which it will be depends, first, upon 
the program-producing unit 4nd, 
second, upon the teacher. If radio 
programs for classroom use are pro- 
duced willy-nilly, without considera- 
tion for educational needs, and if the 
teacher tunes in “just to be listen- 
ing,” radio in the schoolroom is 
likely to be difficult to justify. 

If, however, the programs for class- 
room use are thoughtfully planned, 
written and produced for a specifi 
grade level in a defiriite subject area 
by writers and producers with a 
thorough knowledge of “the limits 
of the radio medium and if the 
teacher has integrated the broadcast 
with his classroom activity through 
preparation for listening and planned 
postbroadcast activity, then classroom 
radio becomes vital and dynamic. 

To produce “a program” is not 
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enough. Radio educators, particu- 
larly in the operation of their own 
stations, must know the course of 
study thoroughly, must understand 
the function of classroom radio and 
must produce programs with imagi- 
nation and in consideration of needs. 

Some weeks in advance the teacher 
should obtain a résumé of the broad- 
cast with suggested preparatory and 
follow-up material. He need not lis- 
ten to every program on the air or 
even to every program in a series. 
He must be selective, using only 
those programs from the entire offer- 
ing of the station which best suit his 
classroom needs and the particular 
unit of the course of study upon 
which the class is engaged. 

WBEZ, the FM station owned and 
operated by the radio council of the 
Chicago public schools, presents six 
hours of programs daily, five days a 
week, broadcasting approximately 
120 different programs, No one ex- 


pects the teacher in any classroom 
to use all of these; they are offered 
so that he may have a choice. Used 
in this manner, the radio becomes a 
marvelous “speaking library” of 
classroom materials. 

Radio in our philosophy is pri- 


_ marily a supplementary teaching de- 


vice rather than a method of direct 
teaching. As such, its main purposes 
are to enrich the course of study in 
a given subject and to motivate fur- 
ther study, discussion or activity in 
connection with the subject area. 

Radio may be inspirational in 
character. When I first heard Nor- 
man Corwin’s program, “The Lone- 
some Train,” I was assigned to uti- 
lize it in a demonstration before 
some 300 teachers. The program 
came at the end of a summer insti- 
tute in which many types of class- 
room utilization had been discussed. 
After hearing the broadcast, and it 
was quite an emotional experience, 
I suggested that here was a program 
that deserved a new kind of utiliza- 
tion, namely, allowing pupils to 
think about the program for a few 
minutes before continuing with the 
day’s activities. 

This kind of listening might be 
considered by some educators as a 
“senseless interference” with class- 
room activity but the utilization of 
an inspirational program cannot be 
crowded into a ten or fifteen minute 
discussion following it; the real 
utilization is likely to crop up per- 
haps three months later when some 
pupil will refer to the program. 
There are radio programs which, 
like great pictures or great music, 
are something to be enjoyed for 
themselves alone, without analysis or 
discussion. 

Radio has a definite place in the 
modern educational picture; its im- 
mediacy, its dramatic impact, its per- 
sonal quality have a tremendous ap- 
peal. Whether or not good use is 
made of it in the classroom depends 
upon the vitality and imagination of 
the people responsible for the pro- 
gram, the information the teacher 
has about the program in advance 
and, as with all aids to teaching, the 
imagination and skill of the teacher. 

Radio will not cure all teaching 
ills, but it has proved to be a power- 
ful stimulus to learning when 
planned, written and produced by 
radio educators for use in specific 
grade levels and subject areas for 
skillful, imaginative teachers. 
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Pupils Respond to V 


2AR2 Regional- 


This Might Be Your Classroom... 


and if it were similarly equipped with visual aids, 
the pupils would please you with their interest and 


responsiveness. 
Consider These Functions of Wall Displays 


Motivation: Large, colorful displays in themselves attract 
interest. In a geography recitation, for example, when a 
map is used with a timely picture; or, in a current events 
discussion, you have a perfect “geography readiness” 


situation. 


Application: Nystrom maps now supply children with 
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both the “‘where”’ and the “why” information, and con- 
tain a wealth of material which children use in relationship 
studies. The new maps contain both natural and cultural 
patterns which lead children to make comparisons. Com- 


parisons, in turn, lead to the discovery of principles. 


Testing: In the modern classroom, testing is used very 
frequently to “fix” concepts. Tests can often be made 
to take the form of interesting games when your room 


is equipped with well-chosen maps and charts, 
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Political map of Europe.Atwood 
3AR2 Regional-Political map of Asia. .Atwood 


222G—22" Graphic Project Globe. 
SOFW World Products maps..... Finch 


Nystrom offers visual aid material 


for: 1. Beginners’ Geography 
2. Intermediate and Upper-Grade Geography 
3. Air-Age Geography 
4. Physiology and Hygiene 
5. History 


Send for New CN45 Catalog 


The Nystrom catalog should be a 
part of your professional library. # 
It gives you complete description 3% 
and prices of all new types of | 
maps, globes and charts—with 
many colored illustrations. Just 
paste the attached coupon to a 
penny postcard and mail to receive 
your copy. 






Gentlemen: Please send me the CN45 Nystrom cata- 
log and any other descriptive literature you might 
have concerning the following subjects in which we 
are particularly interested. 


( ) Geography ) World History 


( 
( ) Health ( ) Biology 
( ) Safety ( ) Civics 
( ) American History ( S Literature 
Ng 
& 
: sS 
7 SOC RE meee a Wise sasoaciks | See 
- ~S 
a SOs Sa . = icin cicadas 


A.J Nystrom & Co. 


3333 Elston Ave. 
CHICAGO 18 





ILLINOIS 
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Nutrition Hour Aids Health 


E ALL know that many 

pupils are sensitive about 
skin conditions, overweight and un- 
derweight to such an extent that 
their personalities _are definitely 
affected. 

An opportunity for better health 
and vitality through improved nu- 
trition is now offered to all pupils in 
Central High School, Tulsa, Okla. 
The school principal, physician, di- 
rectors of homemaking and physical 
education and the deans worked out 
a nutrition conference hour as a 
means of solving some of youth's 
adjustment problems. 

The cooperation of the entire fac- 
ulty was necessary to make the nu- 
trition conference hour possible. It 
was scheduled for the last period of 
the day. At that time we have the 
privilege of calling any pupil for a 
fifteen minute conference (or long- 
er) from any class in which he may 
be enrolled. The pupils do not miss 
a great deal of regular class work 
as few of them are called oftener 
than once a week. 


Pupils Are Recommended 


At the beginning of the program, 
the school physician recommended 
a group of 12 sophomores who, in 
her estimation, after their spring 
physical examination, needed help 
on some health problem. The dean 
of girls added more names to the 
list, as did the physical education 
and homemaking teachers. In a few 
weeks as teachers in other depart- 
ments became aware of the program 
they, too, were recommending pupils 
for conferences. These are purely 
voluntary on the part of the pupil. 

In the first conference we attempt 
to get a picture of the pupil’s general 
eating habits both at home and in 
the school cafeteria. Before recom- 
mending any specific diet, we obtain 
the parents’ consent and a record of 
the child’s physical checkup by the 
school physician. The pupil then 
keeps a record of his daily intake of 
food for four or five days. 
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M. ALICE NEIMAN 


Food and Nutrition Teacher 
Central High School, Tulsa, Okla. 


In the second conference we dis- 
cuss his diet and its errors, of which 
there are often many. The pupil is 
weighed and keeps a record of his 
progress in graph form. The par- 
ticular diet given him is explained 
in detail. 

When a child does not respond, 
it is then necessary to calculate the 
caloric value of the day’s intake. 
The cooperation of the home is most 
necessary so that for breakfast and 
the evening meal the pupil obtains 
the right food in the proper amounts 
correctly prepared. 

Magazine articles, pamphlets and 
books on nutrition are given the 
boys and girls to read. These help 
to educate both parents and pupils, 
since many are ignorant of what 
food can do for them. “We are 
what we eat” apparently is a new 
idea to them. 

The reducing diet recommended 
is so planned as not to endanger the 
health of the growing boy or girl. It 


Pupils learn value of proper nu- 
trition for maintaining health. 





is high in protein, minerals, vitamins 
and cellulose. It contains some car- 
bohydrates and fats in limited 
amounts. 

The diet is palatable and satisfy- 
ing. Of the 17 children on the low 
caloric diet, nine are making a satis- 
factory gradual loss of weight. A 
loss of from 1 to 144 pounds a week 
is as much as we consider desirable 
for the adolescent. Most of the pu- 
pils who show no loss in weight 
confess their weakness for sweet 
desserts or between-meal snacks or 
the “love” of food. One of them 
has a thyroid disturbance and is 
taking thyroid tablets under his own 
doctor’s supervision. He is also 
working with us on his diet. 

A particularly gratifying case is a 
boy who weighed 278 pounds before 
going on the low caloric diet. He 
has lost 13 pounds and is continuing 
to lose weight. This boy has been 
delighted with his achievement, and 
his teachers have commented most 
favorably on his class work and im- 
proved interest. 


Some Are Gaining Weight 


Of the 12 children on the high 
caloric diet, 11 are now gaining 
weight. It is much easier to eat more 
food than to eat less. In spite of the 
vogue for the pencil-thin figure, 
these pupils know they will be more 
attractive with a few added pounds. 
A good breakfast has been all that 
was necessary in some cases while 
in others the whole pattern of food 
habits needed changing. 

Constipation and acne are other 
health problems we find among our 
pupils. 

At present, 35 pupils and a few 
faculty members are working on 
some individual health problem. 
This is not a large number but if a 
small number each semester can be 
helped to improve their personal ap- 
pearance, to know the joy of better 
health, to be happy and socially ac- 
cepted by their classmates, the proj- 
ect will have been most worth while. 
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GOOD FOOD FOR 
PLEASED GUESTS 


THEY MUST! 


The Sexton Guarantee is back of every Sexton 
Food Product...and back of that guarantee are 
62 years of specialized service. It protects every 
purchase—large and small. It assures foods 
styled to your needs with exacting care. Buy 
every item with assurance that you must be 
pleased or the goods may be returned and your 
money cheerfully refunded. Such protection en- 
courages you to try Sexton products in new dishes 
. .to try new ways to delight your guests, with 
no risk of failure and confidence in the results. 


JOHN SEXTON & CO. 1945 








--- Symbol of Modern, 
Electric School Kitchens 


OW is the time to begin long-awaited school kitchen remodeling 

with Hotpoint-Edison Automatic Electric Cooking Equipment. 
With the aid of Hotpoint’s Kitchen Planning Service, experienced 
kitchen specialists will help you in remodeling or planning the ideal 
all-electric kitchen. 
@@ With modern electric cooking equipment safety is assured .. . there is 
no flame or inflammable fuel. There is greater production capacity with 
less space. Your air conditioning problem is simplified, too, because with 


electricity there is less heat created and lower heat loss. 


@ @ Healthy working conditions result because no harmful excess gases 
are formed. Equipment can be placed where 
most convenient because there are no vents, 


flues or piping to be considered. 


@@ To assure ideal working conditions in 
your school kitchen, plan the Hotpoint- 
Edison electric way. For further informa- 
tion consult your local Hotpoint-Edison 
distributor or write to us. 
Edison General Electric Appliance Co., Inc. 
5696 West Taylor Street, Chicago 44, Illinois 











For Small Kitchens and Limited 
Feeding —R-200 Electric Range. 
Cast-in Calrod round units, also Auto- 
matic Griddles available. Connected 
load 12 KW. 36-in. high, 30-in. wide, 
32-in. deep. 


Dependability Assured 
by 40 Years of Experience! 











Electric Roasting 
Oven N-225. Top 
and bottom heating units 
with separate, accurate 
automatic temperature control in each 
compartment. Convenient height for 
loading. Four meat pans. 250-lb. capac- 
ity, one loading. Combination baking 
and roasting ovens also available. 


For Larger Schools — 
R-171 Custom-Top Electric Range. 
Cast-in Calrod hotplates, also two sizes 
of Automatic Griddles. Connected load 21 
KW. 32-in. high, 36-in. wide, 38-in. deep. 


HOTPOINT REGIONAL SALES OFFICES. EASTERN: 570 Lexington Avenue, New York City 22, Plaza 3-9333. SOUTHERN: 304 Red Rock Building, Atlanta 3, Walnut 2959. 
CENTRAL: 1456 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Superior 1174. WESTERN: Western Merchandise Mart, 1355 Market Street, San Francisco 3, Underhill 2727. 


IN CANADA: Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 








OLDEST AND LARGEST 
MANUFACTURERS OF ELECTRIC 
COOKING EQUIPMENT 





Hotpoint Ttdison 
COMMERCIAL ELECTRIC COOKING EQUIPMENT 


RANGES + BAKE OVENS + ROASTING OVENS + DEEP FAT FRY KETTLES + BROILERS + GRIDDLES 


SOLD THROUGH 
LEADING KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 
DISTRIBUTORS 
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One Day Institutes 


More than 750 school lunch cooks 
and managers attended 17 one-day 
training schools held during June 
throughout New York State. These 
were held in recognition of the many 
problems facing those who are re- 
sponsible for the preparation of 
school lunches and were planned to 
provide help and encouragement in 
improving standards of the lunch 
programs. 

A typical program included a 
demonstration of the preparation 
and serving of a complete lunch, 
emphasizing the importance of care- 
ful planning, organization of work 
in relation to food to be prepared, 
time required and number of work- 
ers. The use of standard recipes was 
stressed. 

The preparation of food so as to 
preserve the maximum nutritive 
value, the assembly and arrange- 
ment of equipment, utensils and ma- 
terials for the greatest efficiency and 
the attractive arrangement and serv- 
ing of foods were included in the 
demonstration. Discussions on meal 


planning, management problems, 
nutrition needs of children and the 
evaluation of a good lunch com- 
pleted the program. 

Available materials were on dis- 
play. Trays set up with a variety 
of lunches adequate to meet the 
nutrition needs of children of vari- 
ous ages attracted much attention. 

These training institutes were held 
in high schools at Bayshore, Bing- 
hamton, Dunkirk, East Greenbush, 
Elmira, Kings Park, Rochester, West- 
hampton and White Plains; in tech- 
nical institutes at Canton, Cobleskill, 
Delhi and Morrisville; in the State 
Teachers Colleges at Buffalo and 
Plattsburg and at Cornell and Syra- 
cuse universities. Members of the 
staffs of these schools and colleges 
cooperated with the state school 
lunch supervisors and made excellent 
contributions to the programs. 





They're Satisfied Customers 
Pupils of Hamilton High School, 


Trenton, N. J., are boosters for their 
cafeteria as witness what they have 
to say about it in one issue of the 


Criterion, their school publication. 

“Winter is on the way—complete 
with snow, ice, sleet and all those 
other little inconveniences which 
make up the northern climate. Now, 
more than any other season, you all 
need something hot at lunch time to 
thaw you out and wake you up 
mentally so you can concentrate un- 
til 3:20. 

“Perhaps you're already buying the 
platter, but you wish that sometimes 
the cafeteria would serve one of your 
favorite dishes. Here’s all you have 
to do: write your suggestion on a 
piece of paper and leave it in the 
cafeteria office or give it to a member 
of the Criterion Club, who will see 
that it reaches our dietitian. Miss 
Helen Kilpatrick will personally 
consider every menu suggestion and 
idea which you may have about im- 
proving the service in the cafeteria. 
If it’s at all possible, she will carry 
out your suggestion. 

“The ‘Criterion Special,’ which is 
a menu made up by members of the 
club, will be featured once a week 
for the rest of the year. You won't 
be sorry if you invest 15 cents.” 





"We Think the Cafeteria Is Very Nice" 


— HE Cleveland School at Youngstown, Ohio, has education at Youngstown, has a sheaf of letters written 
or . . . ° ° . . 
Pec a cafeteria that meets all gustatory requirements, by children in the elementary grades telling of their 
king according to testimonials from its young customers. satisfaction with what she provides for them. Two of 


Edna Gilbert, luncheon director with the board of these letters are reproduced below. 
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Appearance Influences Opinion 


ECENTLY a southern news- 

paper published a letter from an 
irate citizen regarding the condition 
of the city hall. Its general purport 
was as follows: 

“Dear Editor: I walked through 
the city hall today and, honestly, it 
is the filthiest building! Don’t we 
have janitors to keep it clean? It 
seems to me that someone should see 
to it that the building is cleaned, and 
by ‘cleaned’ I mean scrubbed and 
shined up. It is really a beautiful 
building—I mean that it could be. 
The glass is so dirty you can’t see 
through it. The floors might have 
been good-looking at one time but 
you would never know it now from 
the dirt that is on them. Here is 
hoping that some official will see 
that the building is made beautiful 
again.” 

This letter is cited to prove the 
point that in public buildings, as in 
individuals, appearance influences 
opinion. The writer was indignant 
over the sloppy appearance of the 
seat of government in his home 
town. It awakened his suspicions of 
a system that would permit such 
sloppiness. Certainly, no one could 
expect efficiency in such surround- 
ings. 


Citizens Show Interest 


What hope can there be for 
developing civic pride with accumula- 
tions of dust and dirt in every cor- 
ner? In some communities public- 
spirited men and women have volun- 
teered their services. Women’s clubs 
have been known to assume respon- 
sibility for beautifying and cleaning 
civic structures. Housewives in some 
small communities have given the 
old town hall a thorough scrubbing 
and school children have been en- 
listed to help make the school plant 
look like something. 

Unfortunately, it is not every citi- 
zen who will make the effort to 
write to his newspaper editor and 
express himself, to say nothing about 
stepping in and wielding a mop. 
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Instead, he will take it out in talking, 
criticizing, creating suspicion, de- 
stroying the confidence of others and 
thus undermining his local govern- 
ment. The result is open scandal 
which brings bad repute to the com- 
munity and requires years to over- 
come. 

Schools, like city halls and practi- 
cally every other type of public build- 
ing, have had serious maintenance 
problems during the war period. 
Labor turnover has been large. Build- 
ing superintendents have _ been 
obliged to stand by and witness the 
loss of experienced men. Replace- 
ments were not a matter of choice 
but of exigency. 


Suggestions Welcomed 


The individual for whom the let- 
ter that is quoted was intended 
might have replied: “No, we have 
no janitors today, nor have we had 
any for many days, weeks or even 
months. Furthermore, it doesn’t ap- 
pear likely that we will get any efh- 
cient help for months to come.” In- 
stead, he explained the situation 
frankly and solicited whatever assist- 
ance the irate citizen might render 
or whatever suggestions he might 
have for rectifying what was admit- 
tedly a deplorable situation. 

There is much to be done in re- 
establishing in our own minds the 
importance of well-kept buildings as 
it affects the attitude of the commu- 
nity toward the school system. Dur- 
ing the war period, all sorts of ex- 
cuses were pulled from the top left- 
hand desk drawer in answer to 
complaints about unkept properties. 
“We're doing the best we can under 
the circumstances” was a phrase fre- 
quently overworked. 

Soon these circumstances will no 
longer exist, or at least they will be 
greatly modified. Legitimate excuses 
for disorder are, or soon will be, out 
of fashion. The public is going to 
become increasingly critical. 

This changing state of affairs pre- 
sents new challenges to school heads 


and building superintendents. It be- 
comes necessary that they start now, 
if they have not already done so, to 
formulate a carefully conceived pro- 
gram of building maintenance. 

To clarify thinking on the subject 
and to gain a proper perspective, the 
school official might well consider 
the question presented in the re- 
cently announced Nation’s ScHoots 
prize essay contest: “How to Gain 
Public Support for Schools.” 

What will more effectively gain 
public support for our schools, for 
example, than attractive-looking and 
well-kept buildings surrounded by 
grounds that are immaculately main- 
tained? This is something basic. 
Appearance influences opinion, never 
forget. Once he recognizes the logic 
of this thinking the business official’s 
enthusiasm may urge him to submit 
his ideas in such a contest. Immedi- 
ately he will proceed to set down his 
own experiences and conclusions or 
his own interpretation of what con- 
stitutes a sound maintenance pro- 
gram. 


Budget Is All-lmportant 


First, there is the budget. What 
is there to work with? Probably it 
is not adequate; it seldom is. What 
can be done to obtain the necessary 
allotments to ensure the maintenance 
of school buildings over a period of 
years in such manner that the public 
will be proud of them? In arriving 
at the necessary figures it must be 
remembered that many operations 
which should have been carried out 
during the last four years have neces- 
sarily been postponed for lack of 
proper materials and labor. Many 
makeshift jobs must now be made 
permanent. We must make up for 
lost time 

Second, there is the work program, 
under which there are two job classi- 
fications: essential and nonessential. 
How are these to be distributed 
throughout the year or years? What 
operations can and should be re- 
served for seasonal recesses? Which 
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TODD automatic HEAT 





HEADS THE CLASS! 


Whether they’re planning to build a new school 
or modernize an existing one, school authorities, 
architects, and engineers recognize one ironclad 
fact—that they can rely on Todd automatic oil or 
gas burners for a better grade of heating efficiency 
on every count! 


Todd Burners all over the country are today help- 
ing to promote maximum combustion efficiency, 
raise boiler plant capacity, reduce over-all school 
overhead by knocking down the production cost 
per pound of steam. 


Also, because Todd Burners are automatic they 
provide desired temperature control with a mini- 
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mum of care-taking fuss and expense. 


It is no accident that year after year, Todd Burners 
lead the field. Thirty years of skilled engineering 
research in the design of liquid and gaseous com- 
bustion equipment, backs up every Todd Burner. 


TODD improvements developed today in war- 
time are certain to cut down numerous school 
budgets tomorrow. 


Todd engineers are always ready to consult with 
architects,engineers and school authorities on spec- 
ifications for new or modernized heating plants. 
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of these can be done by the staff and 
which must be put out for bids? 

Third, there are work schedules. 
Who is to do what and why—yes, 
and when? There is a need for job 
analyses to ensure coverage of every 
part of the building in an efficient 
manner. 

Fourth, there is personnel. What 
type of man or woman should be 
eligible for school work? Character 
is essential for school employes be- 
cause of their close contact with 
pupils. Some educational background 
is necessary, also some experience as 





To classroom floors 
that harbor dirt... 


...a single application 
of Penetrating Seal- 





...gives a long lasting 
sanitary finish 





O-San 


PERFECT SEAL AND FINISH FC 


a groundwork for further training. 
Personality should be duly consid- 
ered because of its influence upon 
the student body and the public alike. 

Fifth, there is personnel relations. 
The satisfied, contented employe is 
the institution’s best salesman. He 
can do more in building good will 
within the community than all the 
booklets, leaflets or pamphlets that 
the cleverest writer can conceive or 
the most industrious mailing depart- 
ment can distribute. Adequate com- 
pensation, fair working hours, good 
working conditions, opportunity for 























A FLOOR with open wood cells 
at the surface is a dirty floor. 
Scrubbing fails to bring cleanli- 
ness because the hollow cells 
continue to collect dirt. 

You get lasting cleanliness when 
you refinish your floors with Pene- 
trating Seal-O-San. For Seal-O- 
San tills and seals all cracks and 
cells that harbor germ-laden dirt. 
It leaves a beautiful, wear-resist- 
ing finish that prevents dirt from 
piercing the surface—a finish un- 
marred by traffic lanes . . . un- 
harmed by chemicals or ink... 
easily kept clean with a dry mop. 

Investigate Penetrating Seal-O- 
San today. Compare it for beauty— 
economy—durability. When you 
see its spotless cleanliness you'll 
agree it’s exactly what you need 
for your school floors. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES INC 


Oiwvin HUNTINGTON INDIANA Tonoute 





advancement, just treatment, allow- 
ances for vacations and sick leaves, 
in-training, pensions, these are a few 
phases of modern personnel practice. 

Sixth, there is what, for lack of a 
better word, may be termed coopera- 
tion. The position and responsibili- 
ties of the custodian should be made 
clear to the entire school. The chil- 
dren should be impressed with the 
efforts that are made to maintain an 
attractive school plant and their co- 
operation sought. Teachers likewise 
should be acquainted with the pro- 
gram and their interest and support 
enlisted. Parent groups should be 
kept informed and their help and 
suggestions solicited. 

Seventh, there is self-esteem. The 
custodian should be made to feel his 
responsibility. He is answerable both 
to the school and to the community 
and has an important .function to 
perform in developing better com- 
munity relations. He will carry out 
these functions more effectively if he 
is properly informed, provided with 
adequate equipment and accorded 
such considerations as are indicated 
under personnel relations. 

Other aspects of modern mainte- 
nance might be included which de- 
serve equal consideration and em- 
phasis, but it is not the intention 
here to concentrate as much upon 
method as upon the idea, which is 
that the public gets definite reactions 
to its public buildings, that appear- 
ance does influence public opinion 
and, finally, that at least one answer 
to the question of how to gain public 
support for schools is to develop 
pride in their appearance. 
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Ready for Fire? 


What use is a hand fire extinguisher 
if it is not kept in readiness to meet 
the emergency that may present itself 
at any moment? Soda-acid and foam 
extinguishers should be recharged an- 
nually if they have not been used and 
refilled during the year. Other types 
are recharged only after use. The tag 
attached to each extinguisher should 
show the last date of recharging on 
annual service. Only replacement parts 
of recharging materials made by the 
manufacturer should be used. 

Following is the proper serving pro- 
cedure for each type of hand fire ex- 
tinguisher as suggested by the Safety 
Research Institute, Inc., New York. 
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CLAS: meets the Modern School’s 
Specifications fore DAWG and Death 


@ This modern elementary school 





makes good use of the practical, at- 
tractive and versatile qualities of 
glass. Here children study in light, 
cheerful classrooms. They walk 
through hallways where abundant 
natural daylight is admitted through 
panels of glass, and they enter 
through a vestibule that invites 
them indoors with its unforbidding 
openness. 


DAYLIGHT ENGINEERING. Large 
expanses of windows are important 
to active school children. Windows 
in this attractive kindergarten pro- 
vide plenty of sight-sparing, natural 
daylight. And a view of the outdoors 
helps to reduce restlessness by elim- 





inating any feeling of confinement. 


L-O-F glass was used throughout the modern Jackson School 

by architects O’ Dell, Hewlett & Luckenbach, of Detroit. 
A CHEERY VESTIBULE is achieved 
by effective use of glass. Young 
outdoor enthusiasts might be less 


reluctant to leave their play when 








they enter through a pleasant, 
bright lobby like this. 


FULL-HEIGHT CORRIDOR PANELS 
of glass “borrow” light from ad- 


joining classrooms. There’s no 





gloom in this hallway. 


Glass offers many advantages to the school building. It Glass also can provide marked heat savings when Thermo- 
is easy to keep clean, needs no refinishing. It can be se- pane, the L-O-F windowpane that insulates, is installed. 
cured in clear, translucent or opaque forms to meet your Consult your architect on the many ways glass can serve 
needs. When extra strength and resistance to impact are your school to advantage, and write for our free booklets 


required, Tuf-flex tempered plate glass is recommended. and data sheets about Thermopane. Libbey ~ Owens- Ford 
Glass Company, 22105 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 


Thermopane is also available in Canada. 
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Vaporizing Liquid: Test the action 
by pumping some of the contents into 
a clean, dry container and return the 
discharged liquid. In the case of the 
pump-gun types, add more liquid, if 
necessary, to bring the level to within 
¥2 inch of the top. In serving the 
stored pressure type, bring the liquid 
to the proper level and replenish the 
air pressure. 

Never recharge a vaporizing liquid 
extinguisher with ordinary carbon tetra- 
chloride or use water to test operation, 
as either of these will cause corrosion. 
Do not lubricate any part of the fire 
extinguisher. 
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Soda-Acid: Be sure the nozzle open- 
ing is clear; then invert the extin- 
guisher and discharge the contents. 
Unscrew the head and examine the gas- 
ket, which should be replaced if it is 
damaged or badly worn. Remove the 
cage containing the acid bottle, putting 
aside the stopple for later replacement. 
Make sure all the extinguisher parts 
are kept together so that they may 
later be returned to their respective 
units. 

Rinse the extinguisher shell thor- 
oughly with warm water, draining it 
through the hose. Open clogged holes 


in the hose strainer with a piece of 
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wire. Replace the hose and nozzle, if 
badly worn or damaged. 

Dissolve the dry chemical in luke- 
warm water, according to directions on 
the recharge package. Pour the ‘solu- 
tion into the extinguisher shell and 
bring to the filling mark by adding 
water. Remove the cork from the new 
acid bottle and replace it with the stop- 
ple from the old bottle. Replace the 
bottle and cage in the extinguisher 
neck. (If any acid spills on the skin 
or clothing, wash it off with water.) 
Rub a little vaseline on the shell threads 
and replace the head, using only hand 
power. Be sure that the gasket fits 
snugly against the shell neck. 

Caution: If the extinguisher looks 
badly dented or the seams appear weak- 
ened, do not discharge. Instead, remove 
the head and pour out the contents. 
Return to the manufacturer or his 
agent for repair. 


Foam: As in the case of the soda- 
acid extinguisher, discharge by invert 
ing. Remove the head and lift out the 
inner tank. Rinse the extinguisher 
thoroughly, draining water out through 
the hose. Dissolve the charging ma- 
terial according to instructions on the 
packages, using hot water for the A 
charge and lukewarm water for the B 
charge. Pour solution A into the inner 
cylinder and solution B into the outer 
tank, bringing both up to the filling 
marks by adding water. Replace the 
stopple on the inner tank and return 
it to the extinguisher shell. Replace 
the head, as for the soda-acid. 


Loaded Stream and Gas Cartridge: 
Since these types operate by gas re- 
leased from a carbon dioxide cartridge, 
they should not be discharged for the 
annual servicing. Remove the head and 
gasket and inspect parts as outlined 
under the directions for the soda-acid 
type. Remove the cartridge and weigh 
it on an accurate scale. A loss of ¥, 
ounce or more indicates leakage and a 
new cartridge should be inserted. If 
necessary, add water to bring the liquid 
in the tank up to the filling mark. 
Then replace the head. 


Carbon Dioxide: Examine hose and 
horn for defects and see that the seal 
on the operating valve is intact. Weigh 
the unit. If there is a loss of weight, 
the extinguisher should be recharged. 
Recharging service is offered by the 
extinguisher manufacturer or his agents 
or by carbonic gas plants. 


Pump Tank: Test by operating the 
pump several times, discharging the 
solution back into the extinguisher 
tank. A drop of thin lubricating oil 
may be placed on the piston rod 
packing. Bring the solution up to the 
filling mark by adding water, if neces- 
sary. 
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Young men and women ... are showing keen 
igh interest in the unusual opportunities for steady, well- 
da paying employment offered by various branches of 
uid the Graphic Arts. How extensive these opportunities 
rk. are is proved by the chart above by the United States 


Department of Commerce. Note that printing produc- 
ind 


teal tion closely follows industrial production. Authorities 
igh ee : os ay Education Department, 
4 say that five billion dollars will be spent for printing American Type Founders, 
ed. and affiliated products after the war. Se en ee 
the concerning i 

' ‘ : . a equipment and supplies 
nt Today’s youth must figure in this vast print nd titel pleat 

ing program... Educators can render vital service by procedure in installing 

the : - Graphic Arts Education 
the making available, teday, practical printing education. Departments in schools 


: Education Department- American Type Founders 


200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, New Jersey 
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3. EASY on BLA(KBOAROSE 





THE GIMME SONG 


Gimme teachers! 
Teachers fat or thin or tall, 
Short or bulky, big or small, 


Old or young or blonde or gray, 


Dour or sour, depressed or gay. 


1s | contemplate my fate, 
Hoarsely I articulate: 
Gimme teachers. 


Once the teachers’ agencies 


| Sought to flatter, tried to please, 
| College placement bureaus, too, 





Peddled me their residue. 
Vow they take a holiday, 


| Lock their doors and steal away. 


Laugh, as vainly | recruit 
Substitute for substitute. 
Gimme teachers. 


Sure I believe in rationing; 
Worn out shoes don’t mean a thing. 
Cars with tires precarious 


| Bother not—'twas ever thus. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





What if steaks are rationed now? 
Vever had ’em anyhow. 

But Uncle, hear my final yell, 

{s | hold the citadel: 


Gimme teachers. 
e we 
Stories of the Month 


AVE you heard the story that 
H our favorite school superintend- 
ent (“Uncle” George Staley of Rome, 
N. Y.) tells about one of his teachers 
who was haled into the traffic court 
for passing a red light? She explained 
to His Honor that she was in a hurry 
to reach her class and asked for 
clemency. 

Said the judge, with a gleam in his 
eye, kindled by the memory of his 
own youth, “For years I’ve waited to 


have a teacher brought before me. 


| Now I am going to realize a lifelong 


ambition. You just sit right down 
at that table and write 500 times, ‘I 
drove through a red light.’” 

Which reminds us of a similar epi- 
sode which happened, honest and true: 
Sweet Lula, she who taught our second 
grade their civic duties, was observed 
by the school janitor-traffic director one 
morning as she blithely jumped the 
red light in front of the school. He 
expostulated with her. 

“Oh,” said Lula, “I didn’t mean any 
harm. I always thought it was all 
right to go through the red light if 
there wasn’t any policeman around.” 


Mouse or, Man? 


ET us not be discouraged when 
: negotiations bog down occa. 
sionally. Peace planners, even as you 
and I, sometimes get lost in the trees. 

For example, think of all the tre. 
mendous new problems which harass 
education. But some of the older prob. 
lems still remain to be answered also: 
Shall we or shall we not leave town for 
a short vacation the day after report 
cards are issued? Shall we admit to the 
inquiring reporter that we have, indeed, 
read the latest treatise from Teachers 
College on child development and that 
we can’t make head or tail to it, either? 

Shall we tell our wife to go ahead 
and buy that new hat regardless of the 
state of our exchequer and the fact that 
Mrs. Whifflepoofer already thinks - that 
the taxpayers have stood for too much 
from that source already? In_ other 
words, shall we be a mouse or a man 
and, if a mouse as publicly accused by 
Mrs. Whifflepoofer, shall we be an ex. 
perimental mouse and make our modern 
contribution to science or shall we be 
the common garden variety of school 
administrator? Education waits the an- 
swer, 


The Beginning Teacher 

Bursting forth from Teachers Col- 
lege, filled with methodology, she can 
swing a pretty syntax with complete 
propriety, and if a mean gerundive 
gives a disagreeable yelp, she can take 
it by the collar and make it howl for 
help. If a comma starts to wander, she 
can put it in its place or reduce a wild 
infinitive into a state of grace. She can 
teach her math or history without un- 
seemly noise; she knows her funda- 
mentals but she can’t teach girls and 
boys. 


And then, o precious miracle, there 
comes a happy day, when the most per- 
plexing problems fold their tents and 
steal away. The methods in the tedi- 
ous texts which she has learned by rote 
go limping into limbo, forgotten and 
remote. Her job has lost its terror and 
each day is filled with zest, as her mas- 
tery of artistry becomes more manifest. 
She has learned the art of teaching 
with dignity and poise when she finds 
the fundamentals are simply girls and 


boys. 
Ga. 
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WASHINGTON NEWS 


By EVA ADAMS CROSS, Special Correspondent 





Surplus Property for Schools 


The Surplus Property Board has com- 
pleted the allocation of funds which will 
permit the U. S. Office of Education and 
the U. S. Public Health Service to carry 
out their share of the public benefit pro- 


gram, according to an official of the Sur- 


plus Property Administration, August 29. 
This means the channeling of govern- 


ment-surplus educational and medical 
supplies to schools, hospitals and other 
institutions. 

The funds allocated to the U. S. Office 
of Education are for additional personnel 
and machinery to help schools get their 
share of available surplus materials. Such 
supplies will be disposed of on the basis 
of a school’s need and ability to pay and 
at the nominal cost of packing and ship- 
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all-welded line is extra strong ... 


Hey WOOD movable school furniture is perfectly 
suited to the trend toward flexibility in classrooms. 
And because it’s tubular in construction, this efficient, 


stays clean longer 


. keeps maintenance costs down! 


\ @ When planning to re-seat your school, get a fresh 
start with the most modern line of school furniture in 
When planning to build your new school, 
specify Heywood tubular desks, chairs and tables! 
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ping. A school whose need of certain 
equipment is great and whose funds are 
small will get first chance. Considera- 
tion will be given to such matters as long 
supply of certain available surplus items, 
the short supply of others and the na- 
tional economy. 

One fact all government officials are 
agreed upon is that schools and other 
institutions should have a careful esti- 
mate of their needs ready. 


Athletic Equipment Still Critical 


Because of the needs of the Army’s 
recreation program for soldiers stationed 
in Europe and in the Pacific, no cut- 
backs in procurement of athletic equip- 
ment can be expected at least until the 
first of the year, according to a War De- 
partment announcement. The procure- 
ment plans for this program in 1945 
call for 225,000 basketballs, 285,000 ten- 
nis balls, 486,720 golf balls and 1,263,000 
baseballs. Until labor and materials be- 
come more available, these items will 
remain critical on civilian markets. 


O.D.T. Relaxes Some Controls 


State conventions and group meetings 
may now be held without obtaining 
committee approval, according to the 
O.D.T., provided attendance is confined 
to persons residing in or engaged in busi- 
ness within the state, plus not more than 
25 persons, such as speakers and honored 
guests, from outside. This easing of the 
convention ban became effective Septem- 
ber 3. 

Of interest to schools is the discon- 
tinuance of the voluntary travel restric- 
tions on attendance at major professional 
sports, intercollegiate and high school 
athletics and bowling. Removed also was 
the restriction on the holding of state 
and regional fairs. 

Trade shows may also be held, after 
clearance with the committee, provided 
attendance, exhibits, entries and exhibi- 
tors are drawn from within the State 
where the show is held. Applications 
must still be filed for all trade shows. 
National and regional conventions and 
group meetings on September 15 still re- 
quired committee approval if attendance 
exceeds 150 persons from outside the 
state where the meeting is held. 


W.P.B. Drops Certain Controls 


The War Production Board’s an- 
nouncement at war’s end that all but 
a handful of orders would be canceled 
within a few weeks was followed by the 
dropping of some 210 individual controls 
over industry. These moves are further 
steps, says J. A. Krug, toward achieve- 
ment of the fundamental W.P.B. goal, 
namely, to make it easy for industry to 
help itself and to solve its problems 
without assistance from government. 
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SPEAKMAN 
SCHOOL SHOWERS AND FIXTURES 


Where low maintenance and long wear are “‘musts,” 
Speakman Showers and Fixtures are built for tough 
assignments. 

Check with any school unit using Speakman 
Showers and Fixtures and you'll find a history of 
remarkably low maintenance costs. 

Whether for new installations or replacements, 
request your architect-engineer or contractor to 
specify Speakman Showers and fixtures. 

Write for Folder S-34 showing 


school showers and fixtures 


SPEAKMAN COMPANY, WILMINGTON 99, DEL. 


SPEAKMAN 


1869 + 1945 
SHOWERS AND FIXTURES 





SI-FLO FLUSH VALVE 
K-9000 B.S. P. (Patented) 


Quiet operating closet flush-valve with back- 


syphon preventer. Built for long wear and low 





maintenance. Wearing parts easily replaced. 
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S-1150 Exposed Mixometer Shower 
with Anystream Head 





Vandal-proof. All wearing valve parts renewable. Monel 
metal valve seats. Self-cleaning Anystream shower head. 
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Of interest to schools is removal of re- 
strictions on the following items: radios, 
refrigerators, trucks, metal furniture, do- 
mestic stoves and laundry equipment, 
electric fans, storage batteries, photo- 
graphic film, oil-burning equipment, 
machine tools, hand tools, paper cups 
and paper food containers, plumbing and 
heating simplification, commercial dish- 
washers, electronic equipment, laboratory 
equipment, industrial wiping cloths and 
many other items. 


Lanham Act Aid Curtailed 


Schools will continue to get help from 
Lanham Act funds for maintenance and 


PEACE TIME PLANNING ESSENTIAL NOW FOR sid 
OFFICE PRACTICE TRAINING WITH Mi MONROE EQUIPMENT 





operation during the present school year, 
Maj. Gen. Philip B. Fleming, Federal 
Works Administrator, said August 19 in 
announcing drastic administrative 
changes under the Lanham Act re- 
sulting from the end of the war. 

Projects under the Lanham Act 
financed entirely by federal funds and 
not actually under construction, even 
though contracts have been awarded, are 
to be suspended immediately pending 
action to rescind the allotments. Such 
projects under construction may continue 
to either completion or completion of a 
useful unit, if it can be shown that the 
need still exists. 


EQUIP YOUR SCHOOL NOW FOR MONROE TRAINING 


Business training, for thousands of returned veterans and for present school 





enrollments, will include Office Machine skill, and specifically Monroe operation. 


Right now we are helping schools to plan ahead in three ways. (1) Recommend- 


ing the proper machine equipment for your future needs. (2) Helping you plan 


courses, and discussing and recommending text books. (3) Placing your order 


for equipment in line for future delivery. 


Cali on your Monroe representative 
or write our Educational Department 
—be ready to meet the demand for 
Monroe-trained students. 

. o . 
Office Practice Course—30-lesson course 
adapted to Monroe Educator —50¢ in- 
cluding Teacher’s Manual. 


Schoo! Manual of Instruction—in 2 parts 
— elementary and advanced. $1.50 in- 
cluding answers. 


The Monroe Educator is a regular 
Monroe Adding Calculator*for schools 
only ... now available for. future de- 
livery without priority. 











MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, Inc.’ Canes: how iersey 
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Allotments for nonfederal projects for 
which contracts have not yet been ap- 
proved will be rescinded. F.W.A. will 
continue to recommend allotments from 
Lanham Act funds for the maintenance 
and operation of schools during the pres- 
ent school year. Lanham Act assistance 
for child care and civilian recreation will 
be terminated as soon as possible, but 
not later than October 31. Such assist- 
ance has been based on recruitment of 
workers for war production. 


Community Facilities Program Ends 


Termination of the War Production 
Board’s community facilities program 
was announced August 14. This program 
coordinated the efforts of various agen- 
cies in developing essential community 
enterprises, such as schools, recreational 
facilities, child care centers, hospitals and 
youth and welfare centers. 

The termination of this program 
does not signify any reduction of inter- 
est in such projects, W.P.B. explains. 
The work will be carried on by the 
appropriate governmental and civic or- 
ganizations under standard criteria and 
procedures developed as result of the 
W.P.B. program. 


N.E.A.'s New Staff Divisions 


The National Education Association 
as of September 1 has set up three new 
divisions of the headquarters staff. They 

(1) adult education service, pri- 
marily concerned with veterans’ educa- 
tion and headed by Leland P. Bradford, 
formerly chief of training, F.S.A., also 
editor of the Adult Education Bulletin; 
(2) audio-visual instructional service, 
directed by Vernon G. Dameron, for- 
merly connected with the training pro- 
gram at Chanute Field, Ill., and (3) 
travel service, directed by Paul H. Kin- 
sel, formerly with the U. S. Office of 


Education. 


Committee Goes to England 


Sailing for England about October | 
will be a committee set up by Great 
Britain and the United States to develop 
understanding between elementary 
teachers of England and this country. 
The committee consists of the following: 
Dr. E. W. Jacobson, president of the 
University of Louisville, chairman; 
Muriel Hampton, Pasadena, Calif.; 
Mabel Studebaker, Erie, Pa.; Beulah K. 
Walker, Dallas, Tex. Miss Walker is 
president of the N.E.A. department of 
classroom teachers. 

The National Education Association 
will defray the traveling expenses of the 
committee members from their homes to 
the port of embarkation. Great Britain 
will bear all other expenses of the group 
which will visit elementary schools 


throughout England. 
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AIR AGE PHYSICS 


Mechanics 







Even a large investment in lab- 
oratory equipment could not 
provide the demonstrations that 
the picture method illustrates. 


15 SLIDEFILMS 


BASIC ELECTRICITY 
(Principles—Applications) 


888 Lighted Pictures 


This set of films is being used to 
advantage in classes in such 
sciences as chemistry and phys- 
ics, as well as in the electric shop. 


12 SLIDEFILMS 














PILOT TRAINING 
Pre-Flight Aeronautics 


1,742 Lighted Pictures 


These slidefilms have been found 
invaluable in instructing aviation 
students and in teaching prin- 
ciples basic to aviation in other 
science classes. They have been 
checked and approved by the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority. 


24 SLIDEFILMS 


$6500 


LIGHT ON MATHEMATICS 


(Refresher-Review) 


1,087 Lighted Pictures 


The illustrative material in these 
slidefilms helps the instructor 
develop mathematical concepts 
clearly and quickly. Principles 
and procedures previously 
learned can be reviewed by this 
accelerated method. 


24 SLIDEFILMS 


$$] 00 


10-DAY TRIAL—Jam Handy Kit-Sets are sold on a ten-day trial. 
Write for additional information about Slidefilms and Motion Pictures 
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These discussional slidefilms on scientific subjects 
will help to insure complete understanding in 
the classroom. 


Lighted lesson slidefilms enable the instructor 
to enrich his presentation of the lesson with 
illustrations completely visible to the entire 
class. Everyone in the class benefits from the 
objective presentation of facts and principles. 


Plan to use lighted lesson slidefilms in connection 
with your class work. Write for any detailed or 
special information you would like to receive. 
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The JAM HAN > 4 Onganization 





-—-| MAIL YOUR ORDER TODAY 


The Jam Handy Organization 
2900 East Grand Bivd., Detroit 11, Michigan é 


Please enter our order for the & 























(0 Air Age Physics Kit-Set. Oo PuighPraining Kit-Set. 

C) Basic Electricity Kit-Set. on Mathematics Kit-Set. 
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(All prices f.o.b. Detroit—prices subject to change without notice) 
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“MECHANICAL SKILLS 
PD WALTLNEVER AGAIN 
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IT TOOK the disaster of war to bring 
home to America the importance of giving every 
youth a full opportunity to make use of special tal- 
ents. Mediocre academic students often became high 
ranking technical officers. For many, it was the 
first time their mechanical skills were fully recog- 
nized and encouraged. They “flowered” overnight. 


American education will now be challenged as 
never before to make the most of individual apti- 
tudes. In vocational departments this will mean 
adequate equipment—enough machine tools so that 
each student can acquire practical working sxills. 


Atlas compact bench tools are ideally suited for 
class room work. They encourage precision. They 
include all operating safeguards. They are made by 
advanced mass production methods which reduce 
costs so that more machines can be included in your 
equipment budget. For full information and tool 
specifications send for latest catalog. 


ATLAS PRESS COMPANY 


1035 N. Pitcher St., Kalamazoo 13D, Michigan 


TOOL TEAM 


FOR 
SMALL-PARTS MACHINING 








Navy Overseas Education Program 


Some 8880 naval officers and enlisted 
men are taking courses offered by the 
Navy’s overseas educational program, ac- 
cording to a recent Navy Department 
announcement. The University of the 
Pacific has a faculty of more than 300 
qualified teachers and conducts 397 
classes. Subjects include mathematics, 
the sciences, economics, history, art, busi- 
ness, aviation, engineering, English, for- 
eign languages, naval science and psy- 
chology. Classes are taught on high 
school, college and vocational levels. 

Lieut. Paul J. Boylan, U.S.N.R., is 


educational service director. 


Wants Child Care Centers to Go On 


President Truman has asked the 
F.W.A. administrator to seek authority 
from Congress for the continuance of 
child care centers necessary for work- 
ing wives of servicemen, it was an- 
nounced August 27. F.W.A.’s adminis- 
trator will prepare through the bureau of 
community facilities a factual statement 
to be submitted to the appropriate con- 
gressional committees. All statistics on 
nurseries supported by Lanham Act 
funds during the war and all legal as- 
pects of the problem will be included 
in the statement. 


Child Workers Not Needed 


Secretary of Labor Schwellenbach re- 
voked as of September 4 the war-time 
order permitting 16 and 17 year old 
girls to take jobs on war contracts. The 
former Secretary of Labor had revoked 
the order as of October 1 but the sudden 
cessation of the war caused Mr. Schwel- 
lenbach to advance the date. Girls of 
this age who are working on govern- 
ment contracts made prior to September 
4 may continue if they desire. 

The labor organizations, A.F.L. and 
C.1.0., have been conducting an inten- 
sified back-to-school drive for teen-age 
boys and girls. They have urged young 
people to substitute schoolbooks for tools. 
The C.I.O. has sent letters to all its lo- 
cals to carry the drive into every com- 
munity to persuade youths to go back 
to school. 


Report on School Lunch Bills 


The committee on agriculture and 
forestry issued a report July 28 on its 
consideration of four bills proposing the 


_ establishment of a permanent school 


lunch program with federal assistance 
and recommended that the Ellender-Rus- 
sell Bill, S. 962, with amendments be 
passed. 

The four bills considered were: S. 
1721, introduced by Mr. Wagner; S. 
1820, introduced by Mr. Russell; S. 1824, 
introduced by Mr. Smith and Mr. Ellen- 
der (78th Congress), and S. 962. The 
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YEAR-ROUND COMMUNITY SUPPORT 


Regardless of the season or the occasion . . . whether it’s Summer, Winter, Spring, or 
Fall . . . the school band is always ready and available for school or community func- 
tions! School bands throughout the nation have proved themselves invaluable during 
this war, in support of bond drives, war rallies, etc....they have earned a place in the 
hearts and affections of their school systems and their communities. They have sold 
themselves to the nation! As a result, parents and youth both are keyed for greater 


musical activity at home and in the schools! 


Two important books on the value of Music, which many of your students and their 
parents are reading, are available to you also. Get your free copies from your friendly 
Conn dealer, or write Conn direct. No obligation. 

: C. G. CONN LTD., ELKHART, INDIANA ~ she 









Cc. G. CONN LTD., 1099 CONN BLDG., ELKHART, INDIANA 


Please send my FREE copies of the books, ‘Fun and Popularity 


\ Through Music,”’ and ‘‘Music, The — Oudlet for Youth.” 
#y 
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merits of bills S. 1820 and S. 1824 have 
been incorporated, according to the re- 
port, in the recommended twottitle bill 
S. 962. 

The bill proposes grants-in-aid of 
funds to be matched by the states, first, 
on a dollar for dollar basis and then in 
an increasing ratio so that any state will 
finally bear 75 per cent of the cost of 
the program. 

The administration is left largely to 
the states themselves in accordance with 
certain federal standards. To the De- 
partment of Agriculture is given the 
supervision of the nutrition and direct 
distribution aspects of the bill. Because 


of the educational features of the pro- 
gram, the experience and background of 
the U. S. Office of Education will be 
utilized. 

The appropriation for each fiscal year 
beginning June 30, 1947, is set at a sum 
not exceeding $100,000,000. Not less 
than 75 per cent of the total appro- 
priated shall be apportioned among the 
states on the basis of the number of 
school children in the state and the rela- 
tive need for assistance. Not more than 
4 per cent of the funds may be spent 
for administrative purposes. 

Neither the Secretary of Agriculture 
nor the state may impose any require- 
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DIVISION OF MOSINEE PAPER MILLS COMPANY 


MEMBER OF NATIONAL SCHOOL SERVICE INSTITUTE 


WISCONSIN 
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ment with respect to instruction or 
teaching personnel. No funds shall be 
paid to any state or school if it discrim- 
inates in carrying out its functions under 
this title, because of race, creed, color 
or national origin of children, or to any 
state which maintains separate schools 
for minority and majority races or one 
which discriminates among schools on 
this account. 

Title II authorizes the appropriation 
for each fiscal year of a sum not exceed- 
ing $15,000,000 to enable the U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education to carry out the 
provisions of this title. 

“School” is defined in the bill as a 
public or nonprofit private school of high 
school grade or under and, with respect 
to Puerto Rico, includes nonprofit child 
care centers. 


Amendments to GRO 5 


An amendment on August 15 to GRO 
5 permits a ration board to grant a sup- 
plemental allotment if it finds that the 
number of persons to whom the institu- 
tional user will serve meals during the 
current allotment period will be more 
than 10 per cent larger that the number 
of persons to whom he served meals dur- 
ing the preceding allotment period. 

An amendment on August 22 permits 
schools under certain specific conditions 
to petition for loan of meat-fats points. 


Priorities Control Reduced 


Changes made through amendments 
to PR 28 and PR 29 August 22 scrapped 
the old war-time priorities control sys- 
tem, including the controlled materials 
plan. The change becomes effective the 
end of September when a new limited 
system for use during the reconversion 
period will be substituted. 

The new Priorities Regulation 29 pro- 
vides: 

1. Cancellation, effective at once, of all 
AA preference ratings (which include 
all ratings except the special top priority 
AAA, the new military MM rating pre- 
viously announced and the new CC rat- 
ing) on purchase orders that call for 
delivery after September 30. There is 
one exception—the AA ratings will still 
apply to textiles. 

2. The revdfation of the controlled 
materials plan effective September 30. 

3. Cancellationgeffective at once, of 
all allotments of steel, copper and alumi- 
num for the fourth and subsequent quar- 
ters. , 

4. Introduction of a new junior, non 
extensible, civilian CC preference rating 
to be used in limited cases to break 
bottlenecks in reconversion and ensure, 
when necessary, continued production 
and services. 

The new PR 28 explains when the 
new junior nonextensible CC rating will 
be assigned. W-.P.B. cautions that its 
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PHYSICAL FITNESS DENTAL HEALTH PERSONAL GROOMING 
(For Junior and Senior High School (For both Elementary and Secondary (For High School and College Hygiene 
level.) “Exercise is Vital’ chart plus levels.) 5-Way Plan for Elementary classes.) Colored wall chart, new 
“Am | Physically Fit?’ student folders classes and special material for high Grooming-for-School charts, student 
(including check sheets). school groups, leaflets and grooming guides. 








Free! This up-to-the-minute material for 


Health and Grooming Programs! 


Clip coupon now. Take advantage of these 
teaching aids designed to promote better 
health among your groups. 


Lym: TEACHERS can get off to a good start on 
those all-important health programs. Let this 
FREE service help them—with visual material ex- 
pressly planned for use at elementary or high school 
level, through the proper teacher. 


Read above the descriptions of the various sets of 
material available. Then send in the coupon below, 
carefully indicating the method you would prefer 
to use in making this material available to your 
teachers. 


Each one of the units contributes to building 
increased interest in your health and hygiene pro- 
grams. So clip the coupon now and help your 
teachers liven their programs this year. 


Bristol-Myers Co., Dept. §-105, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, New York 
I prefer the following method for making this interesting, FREE 
health material available for use by my teaching staff: 


1. ‘a Attached is a list of teach- OR 9, a Send me copies of your catalog of free OR 3, ee Send me one set of the wall charts 


ers on my staff so that you 


teaching aids in quantity so that I can 


together with student pieces so I 
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7 can offer each one the most turn one over to each interested teach- can examine the material and de- 
helpful material direct. er for ordering this material direct. cide on suitable quantities. 
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LASTINCOTE... 
is a super-hard penetrating 
sealer for wood, concrete or 
other floors subjected to 
severe usage. Supremely 
wearproof. Retards action 
of rubber burns and body 
perspiration. Impervious to 
boiling water, oil, grease, 
algohol, alkali soaps, certain 
acids, brine or ink. Because 
Lastincote is not affected 
by alkali soaps or many 
acid solutions, it makes an 


ideal finish for school seats, desks and other 


furniture or woodwork. 


PIGMENTED LASTINCOTE 


Ideal for concrete or cement 
floors in 11 attractive colors 


Write for FREE literature 
and color chart 





general policy is not to assign priorities 
assistance for nonmilitary needs. The 


CC rating will be’ used sparingly. It is 





expected that almost all materials will 


| be either in surplus or in comfortable 


supply. 


F.W.A. Funds for School Plans 


Allotments of F.W.A. funds for pre- 
paring plans and specifications for school 
projects are now being made. 

The city school district of Cleveland 
has received six advances for preparing 
school project plans. 

The board of education of Carter 
County, Kentucky, has received allot- 
ments for building plans to cost around 
$265,000 and which call for additions to 
a high school, including classrooms, a 
library and an indoor swimming pool. 

The school district of Philadelphia has 
received allotments for plans for a $2,- 
950,000 vocational school in West Phila- 
delphia and a $2,160,000 junior-senior 
high school in the Mayfair section. 

School expansion programs will be 
undertaken by the boards of education 
of Montgomery and Prince Georges 
counties, Maryland, with the help of 
allotments for the blueprinting of plans. 
These include the remodeling of an ele 
mentary school, the addition of class- 
rooms to other schools as well as cafe 


| terias, auditoriums, gymnasiums, an in 





dustrial art shop, a science laboratory 
and a library. 


Schools Would Benefit 


A government-supported backlog of 
$5,009,000,000 for state and local con- 
struction projects was recommended in a 
recent report of the House special com 
mittee on postwar policy and planning. 
Schools are listed among the institutions 
which would benefit. 

There appears to be room for an aver- 
age yearly expenditure of about $800,- 
000,000 during the immediate postwar 
years, says the report; schools are_ ex- 
pected to account for nearly half this 
total. With respect to the normal and 
recurring public works of the states and 
communities, the committee is of the 
opinion that the financial responsibility 
lies solely with the state and local gov- 
ernments. 

It concedes, however, that some com- 
munities have been so disorganized by 
the war effort that the federal govern- 
ment should assume some responsibility 
in their readjustment. 


Ban on Bus Service Lifted 


Removal of the war-time ban on sight 
seeing and charter bus service, effective 
August 31, allows bus operators to lease 
their equipment to provide special trans 
portation service and permits the use of 
school buses to transport pupils to ath 
letic games, 
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FASTER than a printing press! 


250 copies a minute! 







Niagara speeds your paper work! 


Next time you have a special rush bulletin—perhaps 
10,000 copies—and the printer says, “Can’t deliver 
for four or five days”— get them out in an hour in your 
own office, with an electric, fully automatic NIAGARA 
... world’s fastest duplicator! 
Exclusive NIAGARA features include: 

HAIRLINE REGISTRATION. Put any word, any line, 


exactly where you want it. Forms, color work, come out 
“just right.” 


SYNCHRONIZED SPEED of impression roller and drum 


makes the stencil last longer—no “drag” to tear stencil. 


ADJUSTABILITY. Feeds automatically rough or smooth, 
light or heavy paper—sizes 2% to 16”. Copy cut “off-center” 
can be moved up or down to any position on a letter-size sheet. 


NIAGARA’S full output during the war went to the 
government. Thousands upon thousands of these 
sturdy, efficient duplicating machines handled the 


multiplicity of tasks assigned to them in 


government work. Now they are avail- 
_ world’s festest duplicator 


“LOOKS LIKE 
TYPEWRITTEN 
copy!” 





work for YOU! Drop us a card and we'll 
tell you more about NIAGARA duplicat- 
ing machines. 





able to civilians again—ready to go to 
NIAGARA DUPLICATOR COMPANY, 128 MAIN ST., SAN FRANCISCO 5, CALIF. 
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Junior College Reforms Foreseen 


Dean B. Lamar Johnson of Stephens 
College predicts in the School Review of 
the University of Chicago that the jun- 
ior college during the next twenty years 
will expand faster than did the high 
school during the same length of time 
following World War I. He adds that 
it will come to be a terminal institution 
since only one fourth of its graduates go 
on to university or college. It has erred 


in the past in concentrating on prepara- 
tion for university work. 

As the junior college develops, its cur- 
riculums will be built in terms of the 
actual needs of youth, such as citizen- 
ship, physical and mental health, appreci- 
ation of the beautiful, consumer prob- 
lems, philosophy, vocational training, 
home and family life. 

The junior college will become pre- 
dominantly a public school and will in- 
clude the four years after the sophomore 
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year in high school. The National Re- 
sources Planning Board, Dean Johnson 
states, “goes so far as to suggest the need 
for junior colleges which will enroll be- 
tween 900,000 and 1,000,000 students in 
contrast with an enrollment of less than 
250,000 in 1940.” The trend is toward 
public support of these schools. 


American Education Week Themes 


With its general theme “Education to 
Promote the General Welfare,” Ameri- 
can Education Week is to be observed 
from November 11 to November 17, in- 
clusive. It will provide an opportunity 
for educators to take before the people 
of their communities the great educa- 
tional issues of the day, locally and na- 
tionally. The daily themes are as fol- 
lows: 


Sunday, Emphasizing Spiritual Values 
Monday, Finishing the War 
Tuesday, Securing the Peace 
Wednesday, Improving Economic 
Well-Being 
Thursday, Strengthening Home Life 
Friday, Developing Good Citizens 
Saturday, Building Sound Health. 
The N.E.A. has specially prepared 
materials which are available to assist 
in the development of local observances. 


Would Continue Child Care Centers 


Approximately 100 teachers in Chicago 
recently launched a drive to keep the 
city’s war nursery school program in 
operation. Facilities for the schools have 
been provided by the board of education 
but teachers’ salaries have been paid out 
of a federal fund during the war. These 
funds are scheduled to be stopped Oc- 
tober 31. 

The teachers point out that the prob- 
lem of the working mother still remains. 
Some of them have lost their husbands, 
others have husbands who are still 
abroad and still others will need to go on 
working during the period of readjust- 
ment. 

Petitions were to be sent to Congress 
asking that the funds for the city’s 22 
nursery schools be made available at 
least during reconversion. 

The American Federation of Teachers 
has gone on record in favor of making 
these schools a permanent part of the 
nation’s school system. 


For American-Soviet Understanding 


The committee on education of the 
National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship, Inc., announces the publica- 
tion of a bi-monthly Bulletin; it began 
with the September issue. Its purpose is 
to assist in drawing the peoples of Amer- 
ica and the Soviet Union together 
through mutual understanding and 
knowledge. The subscription price is $1. 
The address is 114 East Thirty-Second 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Shenango “RimRol” has become synonymous with long wear china, 
as many Hotels, Restaurants and Institutions have experienced breakage savings 
up to 30%. Scientific study of the transmission of vibratory shock waves 
shows that they are “cushioned” by “RimRol”, as it reinforces the thinnest area of a piece 


of china. This patented feature is applicable to any Shenango pattern or design, — 


for less breakage, easier handling, longer life — specify ““RimRol.” 


eee Shenango Pottery Company — New Castle, Pa. 
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MEETINGS 





Junior College Plans 


Thirty-five junior college leaders, rep- 
resenting all areas of the country and all 
sizes and types of junior colleges, met for 
four days in Chicago, July 24 to 27, to 
lay plans for future activities of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges. 

The following plans were unanimous- 
ly decided upon: (1) continue the Wash- 
ington headquarters office of the associa- 
tion; (2) through an expansion of com- 
mittees and provision of funds for their 
work, cover more areas of study and take 
advantage of the abilities of more mem- 
bers; (3) enlarge research activity, bring- 
ing also into use the facilities of leading 
universities, and (4) present ‘at the next 
annual meeting a broader and more flex- 
ible constitution, on construction of 
which good progress was made at the 
conference. 





INSTRUCTION 


Gives Police Training Course 





The Fairleigh Dickson Junior College 
at Rutherford, N. J., in cooperation with 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation and 
chiefs of police, has set up a curriculum 


in police training for its evening session. 
The course is designed to provide the 
basic training needed by veterans and 
others who want eventual promotion to 
captaincies in police work and wish ad- 
ministrative positions in allied govern- 
mental departments. 


Curriculum Laboratory 


The University of Pittsburgh has as- 
sembled a curriculum laboratory de- 
signed to give the public school teacher 
materials and methods for effective lively 
teaching. A small printing plant will be 
set up in which textbooks may be pro- 
duced on the campus if none is avail- 
able for certain needs. An attempt will 
be made to reach all types of children 
and to enable the teacher to find the 
right ways to help them in the classroom. 


Five Year Olds Learn Typing 
Some 200 pupils at the National Col- 


lege of Education at Evanston, Ill., whose 
ages range from 5 to 13, are learning 
to type because certain tests have shown 
that typing greatly improves vocabu- 
laries, spelling, pronunciation and read- 
ing skill. It increases a pupil’s output of 
original writing and encourages neatness. 

In senior kindergarten, the tots study 
a keyboard chart on the wall and fa- 
miliarize themselves with the typewriter 
but do no actual typing. The first 


graders, who are learning to read, type 
and spell at the same time, have typing 
lessons three times a week. 

Pupils are taught the touch system but 
the keyboards are not covered. After 
certain preliminary exercises, the young- 
sters type stories which are printed in a 
book several feet high and can be seen 
by the whole class. Older pupils im- 
prove their punctuation and vocabularies 
by copying stories from books and 
writing class assignments. 

Tests have shown that typewriting 
does not harm handwriting as much as 
note-taking in class. 

Mrs. Elsa Tabrizi of the national edu- 
cational research committee supervises 
the courses assisted by grade teachers. 


Course in "Know Your Neighbor" 


To meet the demand for knowledge 
that will assist people of the United 
States to live with and understand better 
the peoples of the world, the University 
of Kentucky has approved a joint course 
in sociology and geography entitled “So- 
cieties Around the World.” 

It will deal with the comparative char- 
acteristics of preliterate peasant and civil- 
ized societies in relation to the geography 
of the land in which they live. Selected 
societies representing each of these types 
will be studied in detail. The variations 
in food, housing, clothing, tools and 
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transportation will be related to the habi- 
tat and to occupations and economic 
organization, form of government and 
family system, religion and art. 


Status of Air Education 


The present status of air education is 
revealed in a survey made public by the 
Air Transport Association of America. 
Figures attributed to the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration show that 96 per 
cent of colleges and universities in the 
United States recognize aeronautics as 
an elective science and half of these ac- 
cept it as a laboratory science for college 
entrance requirements. Of higher edu- 


cational institutions, 399 are offering 
academic work in aviation or related 
fields. 

During the last school year aviation 
courses ranged from a four to five year 
study in aeronautical engineering to 
special summer school work for elemen- 
tary teachers. At present about half of 
the pupils in the 28,000 secondary 
schools of the country, with a total en- 
rollment of 6,000,000, have access to avi- 
ation instruction. 

Sixteen states and the District of Co- 
lumbia, representing more than 50 per 
cent of the population of the United 
States, have formulated comprehensive 














There’s chemical magic in BRITEN-ALL 
that enables it to clean where other clean- 
sers often fail. BRITEN-ALL wets and 
penetrates, dirt and other grime; emulsi- 
fies it, makes it easy to wash away. It at- 
tacks and dislodges the dirt in the pores 
of the surface—cleans the pores in the 
floors. You'll be delighted what difference 
cleaning with BRITEN-ALL can make in 
the dirtiest floors—and at the savings in 
material costs and maintenance time. 
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BRITEN-ALL is a scientifically prepared liquid 
cleaning compound. Cleans floors quicker and 
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per ounce. Try it. 
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high school aviation programs to meet 
peace-time needs. A large number of the 
more than 20,000,000 primary and inter- 
mediate grade pupils will be taught 
about aviation and its social effects as a 
method of modernizing their regular 
studies. More than $38,000,000 worth 
of aircraft equipment has been turned 
over to nonprofit schools since October 
1944 in an Army Air Forces project serv- 
ing as a test operation for the larger 
education program still to come. 


Add Radio Programs to Curriculum 


Station KDKA in Pittsburgh has in- 
augurated a series of educational pro- 
grams designed to supplement classroom 
instruction. Daily at 9:45 beginning 
September 17 and continuing through- 
out the school year, classes will tune in 
to these fifteen minute programs, which 
are aligned with certain academic 
courses. 

According to the tentative schedule 
the same day each week will be de- 
voted to a particular classroom course 
with the program being based on the 
current textbook lesson. The subjects 
included are nature study and science, 
social study in citizenship, literature and 
music, vocational guidance and “know 
your schools.” 

Plans for the series were worked out 
by Andrew J. Miller, assistant director 
of the department of curriculum study; 
Thomas J. Quigley, superintendent of 
parochial schools, and staff members of 
station KDKA. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Vocational Guidance Recording 


The National Vocational Guidance 
Association has produced a 16 inch, 14 
minute recording entitled “Postwar 
Planning for Young Job Seekers,” suit- 
able for use on radio broadcasts, meet- 
ings of teachers and administrators, high 
school and college classes in sociology, 
economics and occupations. The tran- 
scription consists of a discussion by Har- 
ry A. Jager, chief of the occupational 
information and guidance service, U. S. 
Office of Education; Charles D. Stewart, 
chief of the occupational outlook divi- 
sion, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
and M. R. Trabue, president of the vo- 
cational guidance association and dean 
of the school of education, Pennsylvania 
State College. Inquiries concerning the 
recording can be made of the associa- 


tion, 82 Beaver Street, New York 5, N. Y. 








Cooperative Program in Pittsburgh 


High school pupils and college stu- 
dents in Pittsburgh will in the future 
enter business and industry with experi- 
ence in these fields as well as academic 
training under a plan now being devel- 
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SCHOOL MOVIES=DOORWAY TO EDUCATIONAL RICHES 


The magic power of motion pictures as a vicarious living experience and its value 
in the field of education is well known. 
A host of feature and short subject length 16 MM sound films, selected from the best 


produced in the world of motion pictures, is described in the new 
SCHOOL LIST CATALOG. Here is a wealth of material especially chosen 


for suitability and curriculum enrichment. 
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oped and disclosed at a conference of 
the city’s educators and industrial lead- 
ers called by the Pittsburgh Education- 
Industry Committee. This committee 
was organized in December 1943 by the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 

Under the plan youths attending high 
school and college will be provided with 
office, shop, laboratory and distributive 
training for which scholastic credits will 
be allowed by the educational institu- 
tions participating. 

Dr. Webster Jones, dean of the school 
of engineering, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, is chairman of the educa- 
tion program committee which is par- 
ticipating in the development of the 
plan, and John P. Roche, secretary and 
assistant to the president of the Oliver 
Iron and Steel Corporation, is chairman 
of the industrial program committee. 


Will Not Halt Religious Teaching 


The school board of Champaign, IIl., 
stands pat on its refusal to comply with 
the demand of a former part-time in- 
structor at the University of Illinois that 
classes in religion in the public schools 
of the city be halted. Pupils attend such 
classes on a voluntary basis and with 
the written consent of their parents. The 
board contends that the schools are not 
violating any state or federal laws or 
the Constitution of the United States. 

The trial started September 9 and the 
action was scheduled to be heard for two 
weeks by the three judges of the Sixth 
Judicial Circuit sitting together. It m-y 
go eventually to the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 


VISUAL EDUCATION 


And Now Stereoscopic Films 








From Russia comes word that Semyon 
Ivanov of Moscow, inventor of the stere- 
oscopic film and manager of the first 
stereoscopic film studio in the world, has 
produced a stereofilm in color showing 
the removal of a tumor from a man’s 
brain, by which he demonstrates the use 
which can be made of these films in the 
service of science. 


Chicago and N. Y. Try Television 

A weekly series of television “lessons,” 
which began September 17 under the 
auspices of the radio council of the Chi- 
cago board of education and grooved to 
the school curriculum is emanating from 
station WBKB, Chicago, as a thirteen 
week experiment. Two new large sized 
receiving sets with 18 by 22 inch screens 
have been installed in classrooms of two 
schools. The subjects covered include 
nature study, aviation, commercial art, 
woodworking, home economics, zoology, 
botany, physics and chemistry. 

In New York, the board of education 
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AT LAST 


The war ts over...and millions 


of servicemen and women 





are coming home! 


As the nation waits to welcome them, we humbly give 
thanks for the splendid job which they have done. America is also 
grateful for the unstinting support of those who made the guns, 
ammunition and other supplies with which the Victory was won. 

The greatest indebtedness of all, however, is due to those 
who will not return—to the unselfish and courageous air men, 
soldiers, sailors, and marines who gave their lives that the prin- 
ciples of democracy should triumph. In memory of their sacri- 
fice, we must make the Peace a lasting one. 

And for those who are coming home, we must provide the 


opportunities that assure prosperity and happiness. 
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and the National Broadcasting Company 
will broadcast a weekly television pro- 
gram for selected classes from junior 
high schools. Broadcasts will originate 
in television station WNBT and the in- 
itial program will deal with the develop- 
ment of television and its effects on mod- 
ern life. Leading scientists will be in- 
vited to take part in selecting material 
suitable for broadcasting, and an attempt 
will be made to reproduce some of the 
notable scientific experiments of history 
for pupils to see. 

In the absence of television receivers 
in the city’s schools, groups of 50 pupils 
at a time will be taken to N.B.C.’s tele- 
vision viewing room. The reactions of 
teachers and pupils will be studied to 
determine what changes should be made 
to make the programs more effective 
educationally. 


MISCELLANEOUS 








National Geographic Society Bulletins 


The Geographic School Bulletins, pub- 
lished by the National Geographic So- 
ciety, will be resumed for the 1945-46 
school year on October 1. These will 
include 30 weekly issues which will con- 
tinue to contain five articles and seven 
illustrations or maps. Each article is a 
complete unit, so that it can be detached 








ele iB i 


for separate filing, for bulletin board use 
or for distribution to pupils. The bulle- 
tins provide up-to-date background ma- 
terial on places, peoples, industries, 
commodities, national boundary and 
government changes and scientific de- 
velopments in the news. 

A 25 cent subscription fee covers mail- 
ing and handling charges. Other costs 
are borne by the society’s educational 
fund. Present paper allotments will per- 
mit the addition of only a few hundred 
subscriptions to last year’s list. 


New York City's Building Program 


The board of education of New York 
City has 95 schools projected for con- 
struction during the next five years at 
an estimated cost of $130,218,000. Plans 
for 24 projects, divided among the 
five boroughs, have been completed and 
can be put into use as soon as materials 
are available and sites have been cleared. 


Children's Book Council 


As a direct outgrowth of Children’s 
Book Week, the Children’s Book Coun- 
cil has been established as a permanent 
year-round center for all information 
connected with children’s books and 
reading. It is sponsored by the pub- 
lishers through the Association of Chil- 
dren’s Book Editors. It offers groups 
and organizations, libraries, schools and 


FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


A Business Corporation 


100 East Ohio Street - 


Chicago 11, Illinois 


ETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


bookstores access to current news of 
what others in allied fields are doing to 
promote increased reading and “More 
Books for More Children.” 

One of its functions will be to stim- 
ulate the inclusion of children’s books 
in any welfare and educational programs 
of which children’s reading should prop- 
erly be a part. Its headquarters are at 
62 West Forty-Fifth Street, New York 
19, N. Y. Laura Harris is executive 
secretary. 

Children’s Book Week will be ob- 
served this year from November 11 to 17, 
with “United Through Books” as its 
theme. A number of foreign countries 
are planning to join in the observance, 
notably England, Australia, New Zealand 
and Russia. 


National Fire Prevention Week 


Of the 650,000 building fires occurring 
throughout the country every year, 2500 
of them are in schools, according to the 
National Fire Protection Association. In 
an attempt to make the public conscious 
of the great toll in life and property 
which fire takes every year and to de- 
velop a sense of individual responsibility 
for eliminating fire hazardous conditions 
everywhere, President Truman has pro- 
claimed October 7 to 13 as National 
Fire Prevention Week. Material help- 
ful in handling the subject can be ob- 
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1" OST acute, among the Seven Objectives of Education 
today, is “Worthy use of Leisure Time.” Your 
graduate emerges into a new world of shortened work-hours 


—with more and more idle time. 


How does music rate, in your opinion, in this “leisure” 
objective? How well may music, the ability to make it, 
be used to absorb idle time? . . . to use it gainfully 
in “pursuit of happiness?” 


Pan American has published a discussion of this subject— 
a little 16-page booklet you will be interested in reading. 
It is frank and honest, and it is free to School 
Executives. May we send you a copy with our compli- 
ments? The coupon is convenient to use. Or a post card 
will bring the story at once. Please act on this 
suggestion today. 





Pan American Band Instrument Co. 
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tained from the National Fire Protection 
Association, 60 Batterymarch Street, Bos- 
ton 10. 


Handle With Care 


The Institute of Makers of Explosives 
warns school pupils and home labora- 
tory experimenters that the handling of 
explosives materials is potentially dan- 
gerous, even when performed under 
expert supervision. The warning is 
prompted by recent reports of serious 
accidents in high school and home 
laboratories in which young people 
making their own explosives’ have suf- 
fered serious injuries and even loss of 
life. 

[t is pointed out that while certain 
chemicals are relatively harmless by 
themselves, combinations of some of 
them are dangerous. If the ablest tech- 
nical men in the field of experimental 
explosives find it necessary to observe 
the most rigid safety rules, pupils should 
do the same. 


Austrian Schools Blot Out Nazism 


Reforms that would blot out all Nazi 
influence from the schools, both from 
the teachers and in the curriculum, are 
now in force in the schools of Vienna, 
Austria. No Nazis remain on the faculty 
of the University of Vienna. 

The opening of the elementary schools 


0. course, we'll rush production, post- 
war—but continued scarcity of mate- 
rials will probably mean delay and 
disappointment for those who fail to 
order grandstand equipment early. Use 
foresight and avoid a long wait. Order 
your Wayne Grandstand now. Remember 
Wayne's 25 years’ specialized experience 
in designing, building and erecting every 
type of steel grandstand—from a 
twenty-two thousand seat stadium 
down to the smallest portable 
grandstand—can save you 
time, money and “headaches.” 


No deposit required. No obligation 
for suggested layouts and cost esti- 

mates, simply send complete details of 
your requirements. W ayne representativ es 


in 42 cities are ready to consult with you. 
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was difficult since one third of them 
were destroyed by bombs and the teach- 
ers were staunch Nazis. On the high 
school level, the taint of Nazism has been 
removed by having prominent persons, 
under government aegis, give lectures 
on democracy and point out the fallacies 
of Fascism. 

A commission of well-known educa- 
tors is going through the schoolbooks 
of the country to eliminate those which 
are filled with Nazi ideology, and the 
curriculum is being revamped. In the 
field of physical education, military 
training has been eliminated and sports 
substituted, Language teaching is un- 
dergoing drastic revision with English a 
compulsory secondary subject in the 
schools. Religious instruction is optional. 

Dr. Ernest Fischer is state secretary of 
education, 


As Controls Ease 


In the week of August 20 to 27, con- 
trols on various items continued to be 
eased or revoked. 

The over-all lumber control order was 
drastically relaxed. Within thirty days, 
said W.P.B., sufficient amounts of lum- 
ber will be on hand to meet all kinds of 
construction requirements. Softwood ply- 
wood will again be available to civilians 
because of the revocation of three lumber 
controls. 


“EARL 


BIRD” ORDERS ——t™ 
will get the first none | 


Domestic mechanical refrigerators are 
still not available to the average civilian 
even though production control upon 
the manufacture of these refrigerators 
has been revoked. These refrigerators 
have been reserved for distribution only 
to such high essential users as the armed 
services, hospitals and laboratories. 

Household washing machines, ironers 
and aluminum kitchenware will be back 
in the stores this fall at 1942 prices, 
O.P.A. has announced. 





Superintendent's Book Shelf 





SURVEY OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS, BATTLE 
CREEK, MICHIGAN. By Committee on 
Field Services, Department of Education, 
The University of Chicago. Battle Creek, 
Mich.: The Board of Education. April 1945. 


SCHOOL CENSUS, COMPULSORY EDU- 
CATION, CHILD LABOR, STATE LAWS 
AND REGULATIONS. Bulletin 1945, No. | 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Printing Office. 


DICTIONARY OF EDUCATION. Edited by 
Carter V. Good. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company. 


THE STORY OF THE SPRINGFIELD PLAN. 
By Clarence |. Chatto and Alice L. Hal- 
ligan. New York: Barnes & Noble, Inc. 


THE STORY OF THE FEDERAL BUREAU 
OF INVESTIGATION. Washington, D. C.: 
Department of Justice, Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. 





Wayne Grandstands 





“Wayne Stands 
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Grandstand, at. York High School Athletic Field, % 
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NEW LIFE FOR OLD TRAPS 


It's never too soon to start inspecting your 
heating system. Start early! ... Start now! 

. Check all the “leaks” to insure against 
waste of live steam or loss of valuable fuel! 


Be sure your system is in perfect working 
condition before the next heating season 
begins. (And remember, delivery of parts 
is not so fast as it was a few years ago.) 


Take each trap apart and wipe seat and 
valve clean with rag dipped in kerosene. 
Examine carefully for signs of wear. 


A worn seat prevents the valve from seat- 
ing tightly and allows uncondensed steam 
to escape into the returns—a waste of valu- 


Install New 
2 Thermostat in 
Original Cap 


Install New 
3 Seat in Orig- 
inal Body 


Original Piping 
Not Disturbed 
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able fuel. It should be replaced. 


A thermostat that, from long use or exces- 
sive pressures, has become inoperative, 
may cause a cold radiator. It should be 
renewed. 


The installer can make replacements for 
Webster traps right on the job without dis- 
turbing piping connections. 


Remove cap with monkey or cap wrench. 
Install new seat. Screw new Webster Trap 
Attachment into original cap after inoper- 
ative assembly has been removed. We 
supply written instructions and lend any 
special tools needed. 


Consult telephone book for address of 
nearest Webster Representative. Or write 
for a copy of Booklet B-800 “How Much 
Steam Waste in Your Heating System.” 


Address Dept. NS-10 
WARREN WEBSTER & COMPANY, Camden, N. J. 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating :: Est. 1888 
Representatives in principal cities :: Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal 
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PUBLICATIONS 





Standards for Schoolhouse Construction. A 
handbook prepared by the West Virginia Council 
on Schoolhouse Construction under the direction 
of W. W. Trent, state superintendent, giving 
minimum standards for buildings that are safe, 
efficient, substantial, economical and attractive. 
Charleston 5, W. Va.: Division of Schoolhouse 
Planning, State Department of Education. $1. 


Evidences of Progress on Undertakings. The 
Secondary School Study of the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools for Negroes. A 
60 page presentation of a symposium on the 
work and progress in five phases of the program 
of the Secondary School Study for improving 
educational services. Atlanta, Ga.: The Sec- 
ondary School Study, 113 Administration Build- 
ing, Atlanta University. 


Progress and Plans of Negro High Schools To- 
ward Regional Accreditment. A study of tie 
possibilities for increasing the number of Negro 
high schools with regional accreditment made by 
the commission on secondary schools of the As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools for 
Negroes. Concord, N. C.: L. S. Cozart, secre- 
tary, Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools for Negroes, Barber Scotia College. 


The Road to Tokyo and Beyond. Third report 
to the President and the Congress by the Di- 
rector of War Mobilization and Reconversion. A 
discussion of the five approaches to the problems 
of making a durable peace and building a vital 
peace-time economy. Washington 25, D. C.: 
Division of Public Inquiries, Office of War Infor- 
mation, 1400 Pennsylvania Avenue, N. W. 


Consumer Chemistry. A 36 page listing of 
teaching aids in consumer chemistry, including 
charts, exhibits, films, slides and filmslides, pic- 
tures, publications and recordings with addresses 
and prices. Compiled by John Chiocca and Rob- 
ert van Reen from materials collected by Lili 
Heimers, director of the teaching aids service of 
the library of the New Jersey State Teachers 


College. Montclair, N. J.: New Jersey State 
Teachers College. 75 cents. 


Political Parties: An American Way. By 
Franklin L. Burdette. Pamphlet No. 2 in the 
Basic American Concepts Series. A discussion 
of the American parties, their services and or- 
ganization, the problem of representation, elec- 
tions, citizen participation and the future of 
parties. Published by the National Foundation 
for Education in American Citizenship and the 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc. New York 20: 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 80 Rockefeller 
Plaza. 10 cents. Quantity rates available. 


Elmhurst Elementary Schools, 1944-45. A re- 
port on the Elmhurst elementary educational 
program as worked out cooperatively by patrons, 
teachers and administrators prepared in mimeo- 
graphed form with pages introducing each sec- 
tion designed by pupils. Elmhurst, II. 


Our Schools. Annual report of the profession 
to the public by Willard E. Givens, executive 
secretary of the N.E.A. A consideration of cur- 
rently important problems, such as overcoming 
the deficits of war ; peace-time military training ; 
physical fitness; education and the people's 
peace; minority groups; federal government and 
education; teaching the G.I. way. Washing- 
ton 6, D. C.: National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 


1945 Business-Sponsored Educational Ma- 
terials. A list and description of 792 films, ex- 
hibits, booklets, wall charts and other educa- 
tional materials from 214 business firms and 
associations of help to teachers of home eco- 
nomics, science, geography, social studies and 
commercial education, most of which can be ob- 
tained free on request. New York 17: Commit- 
tee on Consumer Relations in Advertising, Inc., 
420 Lexington Avenue. 


Education for Family Living. Annual report 
of Supt. Herman L. Shibler to the board of edu- 
eation. A picture and story interpretation of 
one area of work in the high school at Highland 
Park, Mich., presenting the educational experi- 
ences of high school pupils in studying the four 
important phases of family life—home health, 
homemaking, preparation for marriage and 
family life, understanding of child behavior. 
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NAMES IN NEWS 





Superintendents 
Arthur Dondineau, who has been as- 


sistant superintendent of schools in De- 
troit since 1941, has been made super- 


intendent, filling the vacancy created by 
the death of Warren E. Bow. 


Cecil J. Cutts, Portland, Me., former 
principal of Hartland Academy, has been 
elected superintendent of schools in 
Union No. 53, which includes Oakland, 
Sidney, Norridgewock, Smithfield and 
Belgrade, Me. 


Carl Zimmerman has assumed the su- 
perintendency of schools at Logansport, 
Ind., succeeding Reed Groninger, who 
resigned in May. Mr. Zimmerman had 
been principal of the high school. Dean 
B. Smith of Elkhart succeeds him in that 
position. 

Luther A. Lockwood, former superin- 
tendent of public schools at Rushville, 
Ind., is the new superintendent of schools 
at Columbus, Ind. He succeeds Otto 
Hughes who resigned to accept a posi- 
tion as assistant principal of University 
High School, Bloomington, Ind. 


Dwight B. Ireland, who taught grad- 
uate courses in school administration 
and supervision at the University of 
Rochester during the summer, will begin 


UNFILL Ep 





TR 





LAA LE DUO et ee i ne © ® assure a constant and economical sup- 
ply of delicious, full-bodied citrus fruit 


juices at a time when both the availability 
and high prices of market fruits are un- 
predictable. 





UNEXCELLED QUALITY... Sunfilled Concentrated Juices retain 
all of the food elements and palatable properties of the fresh 
Florida fruit juices from which they are processed. When re- 
turned to ready-to-serve form by the addition of water as di- 
rected, they approximate the flavor, body, vitamin C content and 
other nutritive values characteristic of the freshly squeezed juice. 











UNEXCELLED UNIFORMITY ... Admittedly, market fruits may 
be too sweet or too sour. Their expressed juices are often too thin 
or full-bodied. Sunfilled Juices, however, overcome these objec- 
tionable variations in consistency. Throughout the 12 months of 
the year our process provides for the scientific blending of sweet 
and sour juices which assures product constancy ... and with no 
addition of adulterants, preservatives or fortifiers. 





ORDER TODAY and request price list on other Sunfilled quality products 


CITRUS CONCENTRATES, INC. 
DUNEDIN, FLORIDA 
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17,000 meals daily at 





U.S. NAVAL 
TRAINING SCHOOL 
(WR), NEW YORK 
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COMMERCIAL COOKING 
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At the United States Navy’s great WAVE training school located 
in the Bronx, New York City, Gas is proud to have had the job 
of cooking and baking for these grand daughters of Uncle Sam. 
As many as 17,000 meals a day have been turned out by the Gas 
equipment installed in this school. Naturally, to meet the 
demand of meal schedules, speed has been essential, and in 
this regard Gas is unsurpassed. 
But nutrition, flavor, cleanliness, too, are prime req- 
_ uisites and Gas fuel helps to maintain the highest 
standards in these, also. Economy and automatic 
control complete the picture of Gas service in this, 
as in countless other installations. 
For any cooking or baking operation, large or small, 
Gas is the recommended fuel. Consult the Commercial 
Representative of your local Gas Company on how Gas 


and Gas equipment can do the best job for you. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL GAS SECTION 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 











his second three-year term as superin- 
tendent of schools at Birmingham, Mich., 


this fall. 


Henry Cleveland, former teacher at 
Barton, N. D., and more recently a cap- 
tain in the Army Air Forces, has been 
named superintendent of schools at Vil- 
lard, Minn. 


Richard E. Keye becomes superin- 
tendent of schools at Oxford, Miss., and 
director of the University High School. 


John W. Hamilton, who has spent the 
last fourteen years in school work in 
Oklahoma, has been named superin- 
tendent of schools at Seymour, Texas. 
His latest position was superintendent of 
schools at Ninnekah, Okla. 


Shelby Price, superintendent of schools 
at Summit, Miss., for the last year, has 
resigned to re-enter Boy Scout work at 
Jackson, Miss. 


William B. Purdy, teacher at Pla- 
centia, Calif., for ten years, has been 
elected superintendent of the unified 
school district at Placentia. He succeeds 
Linton Simmons, who has been named 
superintendent of schools of Orange 
County, replacing Ray Adkinson of 
Santa Ana, who resigned. 

Mrs. Lucille Kennedy has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of county schools 


at Eugene, Ore., replacing Laurence C. 
Moffitt. 


* 
/, 
Phi 


Principals 

Lee R. Gilbert, dean of boys at Euclid 
Central High School, Cleveland, has 
been advanced to principal, succeeding 
W. G. Fordyce, now superintendent at 
East Liverpool, Ohio. 


Lila Fyan has been appointed princi- 
pal of Northeastern High School, De- 
troit, and is said to be the second woman 
in the 103 year history of Detroit edu- 
cation to become a high school principal. 
She has been assistant principal of the 
school since 1926 and acting principal 
since 1944. 

Irvin F. Young, principal of East 
High School, Columbus, Ohio, has been 
named principal of West Junior and 
Senior High Schools, filling the vacancy 
left by the death of Dr. H. H. Reighley. 
Austin Besancon becomes principal of 
East High; Don E. Wiley, principal of 
Everett Junior High, and John Hummel, 
principal of Olentangy and First Avenue 
elementary schools, Columbus. 


T. M. Griffiths has been elected prin- 
cipal of Monmouth Academy at Mon- 
mouth, Me., succeeding Romie Marsans 
who resigned. Mr. Griffiths has been 
Maine state historian since 1936. 

Raymond G. Wilson, formerly prin- 
cipal of the high school at Union City, 
Tenn., and more recently supervising 
principal of schools at Fort Pierce, Fla., 


- er SE ad 
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has been appointed principal of Murphy 
High School at Mobile, Ala., succeeding 
C. Frank Newell who resigned to be- 
come Alabama representative of the 
Macrnillan Company. 


John G. Vett Jr., superintendent of 
the Consolidated School at Ravenna, 
Ohio, has been appointed principal of 
the Pierre Van Cortlandt Elementary 
School at Croton, N. Y., succeeding 
H. George Murphy, who has accepted 
a position with the state department of 
education. 


Lt. S. R. Butler, U.S.N.R., will re- 
sume his former position as principal of 
the John Marshall School, Norfolk, Va., 
when he is released from service this 
fall. 


George B. McClellan has resigned 
from the principalship of the Willard 
School at Ridgewood, N. J., to become 
head of the public school of Hohokus, 
succeeding Paul Van Ness who is the 
new principal of an elementary school 
in Newark, N. J. 

L. Ernest Tarr has been appointed 
principal of the Wilson Central School 
at Wilson, N. Y., having formerly 
served as supervising principal of the 
Dryden-Freeville Central School in 
Tompkins County. 


Lester L. Hurley, for the past year 
superintendent of schools at Cedarville, 
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Saaymeial* 


(Porcelain on Steel) TOILET COMPARTMENTS 


possess the natural structural strength of steel, not one 
sheet, but two 16-gauge sheets securely bonded on opposite 
sides of dense insulating core, strengthened by porcelain 
enamel (four layers on each sheet) which provides a non- 
porous, flint-hard, glass-smooth surface that is positively 
impervious to odors, acids and moisture, 













Sanymetal Normandie Type Toilet 
Compartments endow a toilet room 
environment with dignify and good taste. 





Do Your School Toilet and Wash Rooms 


with the Modernity of Bathrooms 
in Homes of Students? 





Psychologists claim that children and youth are easily 
influenced by environments. The environment of a 
school toilet room exerts a greater or lesser influence, 
depending upon the child’s sensitiveness to such facilities. 
School toilet room facilities are no less important than 
such facilities in the home. Toilets, wash bowls, and simi- 
lar facilities should be absolutely sanitary at all times. 
But this is not enough! Modernize the toilet room environ- 
ment by the installation of modern toilet compartments 
of glistening porcelain enamel. Such an installation in- 
creases appreciation for the plumbing facilities and 
encourages orderliness and cooperation on the part of 
the students in maintaining cleanliness. Sanymetal 
“Porcena” Toilet Compartments are fabricated of the 
ageless and fadeless material, porcelain on steel, that 
always looks new, does not absorb odors, is moisture- and 
rust-proof, and resists the corroding nature of ordinary 
acids. The glistening porcelain finish can be wiped clean 
as easily as any glass-smooth surface. 


Sanymetal “Porcena” Toilet Compartments embody the 
results of over 30 years of specialized skill and experience 
in making over 68,000 toilet compartment installations. 


Ask the Sanymetal Representative in your vicinity (see Sanymetal Catalog 83 illus- 
“Partitions” in your phone book for local representative ) trates several typical toilet 
for further information about planning suitable toilet room environments with in- 
room environments for all types of school buildings. stallations of different types 
Write for file copy of Sanymetal Catalog 83, showing of Sanymetal Toilet Compart- 


ments suitable for schools and 


typical toilet room environments. ; pe 
other educational buildings. 


THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 
1693 Urbana Road, Cleveland 12, Ohio 


K 
TOILET COMPARTMENTS 


and Office Partitions 





*Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Ohio, has been named principal of the 
high school at Wilmington, Ohio. 


R. V. Day, principal of Millers Creek 
School District in Wilkes County, North 
Carolina, is the new principal of Har- 


mony School in Iredell County, suc- 
ceeding B. W. Griffith. 


Martin A. Seymour has retired from 
the principalship of the Maple Street 
School, Brockton, Mass., after forty- 
seven years in the teaching profession. 


Lloyd H. King is the new principal of 
the high school at Minot, N. D. He has 
been superintendent of schools at Har- 
vey, N. D., for the last four years. 


Kyle Snyder, formerly a teacher in the 
high school at Soddy-Daisy, Tenn., has 
been made principal of the high school 
at Hixon, Tenn. 

Kent Midgett, vice principal of the 
Fergus County High School at Lewis- 
town, Mont., has been named principal, 
filling the vacancy created by the resig- 
nation of Charles Hunt to accept a 
position in Missoula, Mont. 


Curtis Crissman, principal of Rowland 
High School in Robeson County, North 
Carolina, is succeeding J. Frank Houser 
as principal of the high school at Pitts- 
boro, N. C. Roy Kidd of Robbins will 
follow A. L. Isley as principal of the 
high school at Moncure. Mr. Isley has 
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been named principal of the high school 
at Jonesboro, N. C. 


Robert M. Wayman of Washington, 
Pa., has accepted the principalship of 
the high school at Flemington, N. J., 
succeeding Harold S. Goldsmith, who 
resigned July 1. 


T. L. Looper is the new principal of 
the Gastonia Junior High School at 
Gastonia, N. C., following Carl Mc- 
Cartha, who resigned to accept a posi- 
tion with the Women’s College, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. 


Private Schools 


Otis T. Bourns, Durant, Okla., for- 
merly principal of the high school at 
Olney, Tex., has been named principal 
of Wasatch Academy, Mount Pleasant, 
Utah. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Engle Thompson has 
been appointed principal of the Town 
School, Chicago. 


Mary Jean Moyer of Blooming Glen, 
Pa., will be in charge of the new Coun- 
try Day School at Newtown, Pa., to open 
in September. The school will be man- 
aged by parents and teachers on a non- 
profit basis and will have only the first 
and second grades, with enrollment 
limited to 20. It is proposed to add a 
grade each year. 


SO NUTRITIOUS--- 


Miscellaneous 


Lt. Col. Roy E. Langfitt, information 
and education section, General Head- 
quarters, U. S. Army Forces in the Pa- 
cific, has been awarded the bronze star 
medal, according to announcement from 
General MacArthur’s headquarters. 
Colonel Langfitt, now on temporary duty 
in this country, is on leave of absence 
from the faculty of the school of educa- 
tion, New York University. 


Lt. Edward James McCleary, U.S.N.R., 
who was supervising principal of schools 
at Bellmore, Long Island, N. Y., before 
the war, has been appointed assistant 
superintendent of aviation training at the 
Naval Air Technical Training Center 
in Chicago. 

John M. Hickey, formerly a teacher 
at Erie, Pa., has accepted a position as 
field worker with the New Jersey Edu- 
cation Association. 


Lawrence B. White, principal of the 
Mark Keppel High School at Alhambra, 
Calif., has been appointed assistant chief 
of the division of secondary education 
of the California State Department of 
Education. 


Buel F. Enyeart, formerly city super- 
intendent of schools at Burbank, Calif., 
has been appointed chief of the divi- 
sion of readjustment education of the 


Downyflake Mixes are made with Enriched Flour. 

Thus they not only furnish fine quality, low cost baked 
products, but provide additional vitamins and minerals 
in delicious, easy-to-make muffins, cakes; etc. For instance, 
2 Downyflake Muffins (weighing 314 oz. total) offer 114 
1.U. Vitamin B, in Bran Muffins and 103 I.U. Vitamin B, 
in Corn Muffins. Both more than meet the requirements of 
school lunch nutritional programs! 
Little baking experience is needed to handle Downyflake 
Mixes. They are batters in dry form—contain all the neces- 
sary quality ingredients: shortening, sugar, eggs, milk; 
etc.—only water has to be added. 


Downytlake Ir 


‘its ol FIXT -just add water” 


Downyflake Baking Mix Division 


DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 
393 SEVENTH AVE., NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 
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T’s A FACT! Acousti-Celotex*—the famous per- 

forated fibre tile—is used by more schools to 

solve noise-quieting problems than amy other 
sound conditioning product! 


For more than 20 years, Acousti-Celotex has 
given proved performance in leading schools the 
country over. That’s the longest record of sound 
conditioning efficiency in the world! 


So... when you think of sound conditioning, 
think of Acousti-Celotex. Unfaltering quality 
control in its manufacture has combined with 
unerring installation control by selected distribu- 
tors to make Acousti-Celotex the undisputed 
leader in the school field. And that leadership 
has been maintained by giving schools these four 
important advantages: 


1. Guaranteed Efficiency. Acousti-Celotex is 
backed by the reputation and resources of The 
Celotex Corporation, world’s only manufacturer 
of cane fibre acoustical products; every Acousti- 
Celotex distributor can and does guarantee results. 


2. Permanency. The sound absorbing qualities 
of Acousti-Celotex are not affected by repeated 
paintings or enameling. School installations... 
20 years old and more... attest this fact. Ordi- 
nary painting methods are used in all cases. No 
special materials or methods are required. 





* Perforated Fibve Tile since 92s 


3. Overwhelming Leadership. Acousti-Celotex 
stands today, as always, as the undisputed /eader 
in the sound conditioning field. 


4. Exclusive Ferox Process. Every Acousti- 
Celotex tile is manufactured under the famous 
Ferox Process, an integral treatment that pro- 
tects the long, tough interlocking cane fibres 
against damage by dry rot, fungus growth and 
termite attack. 


Remember, too, that there is only one genuine 
Acousti-Celotex. Be sure that your sound condi- 
tioning program calls for this original perforated 
fibre tile—used by more schools than any other 
sound conditioning product in the world. 


Remember, too, that the same care which is 
taken to maintain the consistent high quality of 
Acousti-Celotex has a/so been taken in selecting 
the Acousti-Celotex distributor in your territory. 
He is Celotex-trained to diagnose sound condi- 
tioning problems...to install Acousti-Celotex 
properly. 

Feel free to call upon the Acousti-Celotex dis- 
tributor in your city... without obligation. A 
note to Celotex, Chicago 3, Illinois, will bring a 
Celotex-trained Sound Conditioning expert to 
your desk! 


ACOUSTI-CELOTEX 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





Sold by Acousti-Celotex Distributors Everywhere. In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd. 
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California State Department of Educa- 
tion, succeeding Robert R. Hartzell who 
resigned to resume his former position 
as district superintendent of schools of 
the union high school district of Red 
Bluff, Calif. 


Hubert C. Armstrong has been ap- 
pointed chief of the division of research 
and statistics of the California State 
Department of Education. He has been 
connected with the Oakland public 
schools since 1931. 


Clayton D. Hutchins, formerly direc- 
tor of the school bus section, Office of 
Defense Transportation, and before that 
connected with the Ohio State Depart- 
ment of Education, becomes assistant 
director of research of the National 
Education Association on September 1. 

Agnes Samuelson resigned recently as 
secretary of the Iowa State Teachers 
Association to become assistant public 
relations director of the National Educa- 
tion Association as of September 1. Miss 
Samuelson was president of the N.E.A. 
in 1935-36. She was state superintendent 
of public instruction in Iowa for twelve 
years, 


In the Colleges 


Frederick Lawson Hovde, assistant to 
the president of the University of Roch- 
ester, and recently on leave to serve as 
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This plan features a 36-pupil classroom 
equipped with Hamilton No. L-0323 4-Student Tables. 


The increased capacity lowers equipment cost per pupil 


head of the government’s rocket develop- 
ment program, has been named presi- 
dent of Purdue University succeeding 
Edward C. Elliott who retired in June. 


Dr. James Creese, vice president of 
Stevens Institute of Technology since 
1928, has been elected the sixth presi- 
dent of Drexel Institute of Technology 
in Philadelphia, beginning October 1. 


George Harry Hand, head of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont’s economics depart- 
ment, has been appointed president of 
Fairmont State College, Fairmont, 
W. Va. 

Albert Ray Olpin, director of the re- 
search foundation at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, has been named president of the 
University of Utah, effective July 1, 1946. 


Henry Grady Owens has resigned as 
professor of education at Salem College, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., where he has 
been a member of the faculty since 1937. 


G. Max Wingo, principal of the Royle 
School, Darien, Conn., has resigned to 
accept a position as assistant professor 
of education and principal of the labora- 
tory elementary school at the University 
of Michigan. 


John S. Dickey, Washington, D. C., 
has been chosen president of Dartmouth 
College to succeed Dr. Ernest M. Hop- 
kins who is retiring November 1 after 
twenty-nine years’ service. Mr. Dickey 


is director of the office of public affairs 
in the U. S. State Department. 


Deaths 


Earl Freeman, 53, principal of the 
Terhune School at Lebanon, Ind., died 
recently at his home following an oper- 
ation. 

Ralph Ramsey, 56, head of the 
Georgia Teachers’ Retirement System, 
Atlanta, died of a heart attack recently. 


Charles M. Novak, principal of North- 
eastern High School in Detroit until 
July 1 when he resigned after forty 
years’ service, died in the late summer 
at Traverse City. 

H. B. Anthony, 71, superintendent of 
schools at Blakely, Pa. for thirty-nine 
years until his retirement three years 
ago, died July 30 at his home at Peck- 
ville following a long illness. 

Edwin E. Powell, 44, school principal 
at Harrisburg, Ohio, died following a 
long illness. 

Dr. Hiram A. Jones, Delmar, N. Y.., 
director of health education of the New 
York State Department of Education, 
was killed recently in a head-on automo- 
bile collision near Toronto, Can. 


Edwin G. Huff, for the last nineteen 


years principal of Midland Senior High 
School at Midland, Mich., died after a 


five weeks’ illness. 
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Hamilton No. L-0323 4-Student Table 
¢ TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 
HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





Write today for full 
information on the All- 
Purpose Equipment shown 
here. 












Hamilton Manufacturing Company 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin 


Please send me your latest nine Pees 


 ARvY ~ Name ho 
\ P * J vw < 
AVY SS — 
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a... 
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~~ 
City gf ~\ Zone 


Position 


Address 


NS-10-45 


State 
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Newest of 
educational 
tools... the 





Sound System 


~ 
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IN A WORLD where thought and opinion are so increasingly shaped by 
radio broadcasting, the school cannot start too early to use audio education 
to develop its students’ listening sensitivities and aural discrimination. 

And now, Stromberg-Carlson Sound Systems become once more avail- 
able to help good teachers do an even better job of fitting their pupils for 
life in the world they must live in. Many schools are already using radio 
and phonograph as most successful teaching aids in such courses as 
social science, literature, foreign languages, music, physical education, 
and other courses. 

A modern Sound System in your school not only gives you the superior 
interest factor of audio education, it also permits the principal to reach 
instantly any, or every, room in the school without leaving his desk. Your 
local Stromberg-Carlson Sound Equipment distributor will gladly check 
with you on the use and/or installation of a Sound System in your school. 
He’s listed in the classified section of your telephone directory. 

Or write Sound Equipment Division, Stromberg-Carlson Company, 


Dept. 96, 100 Carlson Road, Rochester 3, N. Y. 





STROMBERG-CARLSON 


STRAIGHT-LINE COMMUNICATION 
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This Booklet 
Gives You 


VITAL FACTS 
About 
Economical 


MAFORCO 


Compartment Steamers 





<— CANNING 
& PROCESSING 


€— MEATS 
\ 
4 


Wg 
4%, 


available now 
for prompt delivery 


More than a reference book of models and 
types of Maforco compartment steamers, our 
brochure also lists cooking time-tables, useful 
in planning for mass food service. Send for 
your ‘copy today, to help you choose the best 
type of compartment steamer to meet your re- 
quirements for better meals, greater economy, 
increased nutritional value to all dishes on 
your school’s menu. Your choice of steamer 
is ready to ship to you now. 


MARKET FORGE CO. 


Everett Station Boston, 49, Mass. 














JACKSON DISHWASHERS 


INCREASE YOUR MANPOWER 


Every detail of this 
speedy, efficient washer 
is designed to save you 
time, money, space and 
manpower. 


Meets all sanitary re- 
quirements wherever 


food is served. 


Adaptable for multiple 
installations or as an 
auxiliary unit. 

Capacity: 1200 dishes, 
2000 glasses or 5000 
pieces of silverware 


per hour. 





MODEL NO. 1-A 
is a smaller machine with 
revolving hood. Ideal for diet 
kitchens or smaller hospitals. 


FOR CLEAN ¢ SANITARY DISHES 


EASY TO INSTALL 
ECONOMICAL 
EFFICIENT 
HIGH SPEED 
FOOL PROOF 
SPACE SAVING 


* 





SPECIAL FEATURE 
Basket for glass and 
silverware is part of 
standard equipment. 


This is a large machine 
for high speed; heavy 
duty assignments. 


Its counter-balanced 
hood provides ample 
clearance for sliding 
baskets through from 
either side or from 
corner installation. 





The No. 2 is easy to 
install and the legs are 


JACKSON DISHWASHERS ““ivstoble to any size 


or height of table. 
HAVE MANY Capacity: 4000 dishes 


EXCLUSIVE FEATURES per hour. 


MODEL NO. 2 


Write for compiete information on all Jackson models. 


W.P.B. restrictions revoked. Place your order now for early shipments. 
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PITTSBURGH’S NEW BOOK 


— ‘COLOR DYNAMICS for Schools and Colleges” tells you 
how to improve efficiency of students and teachers! 


EACHING authorities everywhere 
are becoming increasingly aware of 
the importance of colors for decora- 
tive purposes in schools and colleges. 


In its science of COLOR DYNAMICS, 
Pittsburgh has defined accurately and 
comprehensively the principles which 
govern the reactions of normal human 
beings of all ages to the energy which 
colors possess. 


Many schools have used these princi- 
ples during the past year. Their study 
and class rooms assist concentration, 
relieve eye fatigue, reduce nervous ten- 
sion and promote morale. Their recre- 
ation rooms and auditoriums stimulate 








mental activity and physical energy, 
libraries invite peace and quiet, cafe- 
terias, lobbies and stairways are more 
inviting and cheerful. 

COLOR DYNAMICS has transformed 


them into more pleasing and efficient 
institutions which contribute to great- 


er happiness, comfort and safety of - 


students and teachers alike. 


And when Pittsburgh Paints are used 
—the advantages of COLOR DY- 
NAMICS are further enhanced. For 
Pittsburgh Paints provide long-lasting 
paint protection because they are made 
of “Vitolized Oils” which make them 
easier to apply and keep them Jive, 
tough and elastic! 


NOW... 


You can apply 
ENERGY IN COLOR- 


To provide adequate light through 

proper reflecting but non-glare 

surfaces which’ give utmost eye 

comfort and visual efficiency. 

To safeguard health, reduce nerv- 
2 ous tension and increase morale 

of students and teaching staff. 

To build institutional prestige by 
3 creating a more cheerful and 

pleasing environment. 


WRITE FOR YOUR 


FREE copy! 


@ Contains many practical suggestions 
for color arrangements for class and 
study rooms, recreation rooms, audi- 
torium, gymnasium, library, cafeteria, 
lobby, halls and stairways, that will 
improve your institution. 


Mail coupon for your free copy—today. 





PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
Paint Division, Dept. NS-10 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Please send me a free copy of your beok, 
“Color Dynamics for Schools and cig 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





RAY 


CITY. > 
> 





ZONE NO STATE 
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PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


PITTSBURGH QUALITY PAINT 


Sie 


STANDS FOR 
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Johnson Dual Room Temperature 
Control was installed 17 years ago 
ina large addition to the Joseph Sears 
School, Kenilworth, Illinois. The re- 
sults were so satisfactory that a few 
years later, the single-temperature, 
automatic control system in the orig- 
inal portion was converted to John- 
son Dual. Today, a total of 41 thermostats accomplish automatic 
Room-by-Room temperature control throughout the building. Each 
Johnson Dual Thermostat is arranged to maintain either of two 
temperatures. Usually, one of these is a normal “occupancy” tem- 
perature of, say, 70°. The other is a reduced “economy” tempera- 
ture for non-occupancy hours. The instruments are reset from “oc- 
cupancy” to “economy” operation in suitable groups by means of a 
switch or clock at a central point. If any room is to be used at odd 
hours separately from its group, operation of a pushbutton on the 
Dual Thermostat will restore that room—and only that room—to 
normal temperature. 

The experiences at Joseph Sears are typical of many school build- 
ings across the country. Look at the few lighted windows in the 
average school building at “odd hours.” With Johnson Dual Con- 
trol, only those rooms which are being used are heated to 70°. Pre- 
pare now to assure fuel-saving temperature control next winter. 
JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY, Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin. 
Direct Branch Offices in Principal Cities. 


ee } : ; 
ets . 
JOHNSON DUAL CONTROL 


Night or Day—only the rooms 
actually in use are heated to 70°, 
occupancy comfort. FUEL SAVING! 


May be installed in existing 
buildings, regardless of whether 
or not there is a system of auto- 
matic temperature control at pres- 
ent. ADAPTABILITY! 

No piping changes are required 
in the heating system. Each room 
is on a separate “heating circuit” 
without the necessity of separate 
heating mains. FLEXIBILITY! 


=—/ 


The nation-wide Johnson organization—design- 
ing, manufacturing, and installing automatic 
temperature control systems—has served school 
administrators for 60 years. No matter what type 
of heating and ventilating plant is employed, there 
is Johnson regulating equipment, which has been 
time-tested to secure the desired results. Ask a 
Johnson engineer from a near-by branch office 
to make a survey of your requirements, now. 
There is no obligation. 


PPUOHNSON 2e2-2%2 Zewrpeechinae aa 


DESIGN*MANUFACTURE*INSTALLATION*SERVICE 















THE WHY OF 
THE ‘“WEAR’”’ 


of Floor Treatments 





That's Why These Heavy Duty Floor Treatments 


Last Longer on Room Floors and Corridors 


When pieces of metal are welded together, the bond formed is stronger 
than the metal itself. Spot welds hang together even though the metal 
is torn apart! Similarly, Car-Na-Lac and Continental ‘‘18’’ floor fin- 
ishes . .. made only with best carnauba wax. . . last longer because they 
are specially processed to adhere to the floor. 


Ordinary floor finishes loaded with resins and substitute waxes usually 
fail quickly for two reasons: First, resinous waxes speedily disintegrate 
... soon wear out. Second, they lack the adhesive qualities that make 
them adhere to the floor instead of the feet . . . soon wear off. 


Car-Na-Lac and Continental ‘‘18’’, made with practically indestruct- 
ible carnauba wax, can’t wear out. Uniquely processed to adhere to the 
floor, they take a long time to wear off . . . thus cutting down on waxing 
applications, material costs, manpower! Want proof? Send for liberal 


experimental sample. 
" 
TINENTAL'|g: 


pER FLOOR FiNisy) 










CONTINENTAL 
WAXES ADHERE 


ORDINARY WAXES 
SOON WEAR OFF 











CONTINENTAL CAR-NA-VAR CORP. 
Brazil, Ind. 


1620 E. National Ave. 
Specialists in Heavy Duty Floor Treatments 


Vol. 36, No. 4, October 1945 


Acts like a lacquer made of wax. Applied 
with the usual wax applicator. Levels out 
as it dries, resulting in a uniform, streak- 
less, lacquer-like gloss. Self-polishing . . . 
dries in 15 to 20 minutes. Car-Na-Lac 
floor treatment has at least twice the 
wearing qualities of ordinary water waxes 
and is waterproof, non-slippery. Adapted 
for all floors except unsealed ‘‘raw’’ wood. 
Meets Proposed Federal Specification for 
Item 9, Type I. 


The same as Car-Na-Lac except that 
it contains about 38% more solids. 
Heavier solid content gives a higher gloss 
and reduces number of applications. 
Covering capacity averages the same as 
Car-Na-Lac, but one coat does the work 
of two. Recommended by a leading na- 
tional liability insurance company for 
safety. Meets U.S. Treasury Specifications 
for ‘‘Finish Material’ (and Proposed Fed- 
eral Specifications for Item 9, Type II). 
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Sun Ray’s Radial 
Strands Work Faster! 





Safer Floors at Less Cost 


All strands of Sun Ray 
Woolers are radially placed 
so that they constantly ro- 
tate at right angles to the 
work. This patented feature 
means quicker removal of 
excess wax and more effi- 
cient hardening of the wax 
film. The resulting finish is 
virtually slip-proof. 


Sun Ray Woolers clean, 
dry-scrub and polish in one 
Operation, regardless of 
whether the floor is wood, 
linoleum, rubber or mastic. 
They can be successfully 
used with a fibre brush on 
all disc-type floor machines. 
You'll save time and money 


with Sun Ray Woolers! 


Simply lay the Sun Ray Wooler on the floor, tilt the machine and wheel it 
into position over the wooler, allowing brush to rest centrally on the pad. 
That is all there is to it—with any disc-type floor machine, 


WW 


Steel Wool Products 


THE WILLIAMS COMPANY, LONDON, OHIO 








N10 


The Williams Company, London, Oh S 


Send literature showi h S R dial i 
Sons | — inonieg bow Sun any adial strands save time 


| 
Institution____ 

~~ 
Street — ; at 


City & State 














Cffeelive 


THE effectiveness of Mercurochrome has 
been demonstrated by more than twenty years of ex- 
tensive clinical use. For professional convenience 


_ Mercurochrome is supplied in four forms—Aqueous 


Solution in Applicator Bottles for the treatment of 
minor wounds, Surgical Solution for preoperative 
skin disinfection, Tablets and Powder from which 
solutions of any desired concentration may readily 


be prepared. 


Merzcwichiome 


(H. W & D. brand of merbromin, dibromoxymercurifiuorescein-sodium) 

is economical because stock solutions may be dis- 
pensed quickly and at low cost. Stock solutions keep 
indefinitely. 

Mercurochrome is antiseptic and relatively non- 
irritating and non-toxic in wounds. 
Complete literature will be furnished on 
request. 





HYNSON, WESTCOTT 
& DUNNING, INC. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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—that’s the kind of projection 
you get from 


DeVRY 


16 mm. SOUND-ON-FILM PROJECTORS 


Protectively housed in its own “‘b/imp,”’ or silencing case, the 
NEW DeVRY 16mm. sound-on-film projector's performance 
is quiet . . . steady .. . purposeful . . . like the graceful move- 
ment of majestic swans across still waters at eventide. 

With the NEW DEVRY film moves smoothly, safely from 
reel to reel . . . no flicker, no weave, no blurr, no jump. Two 
revolving filter rollers assure flutter-free sound by keeping film 
speed constant and in perfect alignment with the sound lens. 

With the NEW DEVRY you get theater-type projection, the- 
ater standards of performance. The ultimate of sound—whether 
it be crisp, clear, intelligible conversation, or the full majesty of 
symphonic music . . . uniformity of illumination over the screen's 
entire surface . . . soft, natural brilliance that assures viewing 
comfort because it is kind to the eyes. Both sound and image, 
“Nature Real.”’ 

Above all, the NEW DEVRY 16mm. Sound-on-Film pro- 
jector is so simple to thread, to focus and to maintain that a 
12-year old student can operate it... So sturdily built, you are 
assured years of continuous, trouble-free service. 

The NEW DeVRY is a 3-purpose projector that (1) SAFELY 
projects both sound and silent films; (2) that shows both black- 
and-white and color film without extra equipment; and (3) 
whose separately housed 25-watt amplifier and sturdy 12-inch 
electrodynamic speaker afford portable Public Address facil- 
ities, indoors or out. DEVRY CORPORATION, 1111 Armi- 
tage Ave., Chicago 14, Illinois. 


DEVRY 16 mm. 
SOUND-ON-FILM 
PROJECTOR 

DEL 16-1966 


Place your order NOW with the DeVRY dealer nearest you 








ALABAMA: American Seating Co. 
407 N. 23rd St., Birmingham. 


ARIZONA: O. B. Marston Supply Co. 
324 N. Central Ave., Phoenix. 


ARKANSAS: All State Supply Co. 
412 E. Jackson Ave., Jonesboro. 


CALIFORNIA: American Seating Co. 
207 S. Van Ness Ave., San Francisco. 


6900 Avalon Bivd., Los Angeles 3 
COLORADO: 

American School ™m -4 Co. 
1817 California St., Denver 2. 
FLORIDA: American Seating Co. 
315 Masonic Temple Bidg. 

Jacksonville. 

GEORGIA: American Seating Co. 
354 Nelson St. S. W., Atlanta 3. 
§1DAHO: Industrial Electronics Co. 
1200 Glison St., Portland, Ore. 


ILLINOIS: DeVry eg 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14. 





INDIANA: Modern School Supply Co. 
3810 E. 16th St., Indianapolis7. 


1OWA: Metropolitan Supply Co. 
602 E. 16th St., Cedar Rapids. 


KANSAS & MISSOURI: 
University Publishing Co. 
1322 W. 13th St., Kansas City 1. 
KENTUCKY: Office Equipment Co. 
117 S. Fourth St., Louisville 2. 


Lqurens: 
Hansell & Bro. 
it. 133 Carondelet St. 
New Orleans 12. 
MICHIGAN: Michigan Products, Inc. 
1226 Turner St., Lansing. 
MINNESOTA: 
Farnham Stny. & School i epety Co. 
Lumber Exchange Bidg 
Minneapolis 1 
om ee a wo 
ississippi School Su ply oO. 
116 E. South St., Jochen 


DeVRY 


mort 
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‘ Yanan ni 


oe | 5S-TIME WINNER 
.DeVRY ALONE bas Earned FIVE Consecutive 
Navy ‘E's’ for Excellence in in the 


aam®,_ > * * 
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MONTANA & WYOMING: 

Colborn School ow ply Co. 

P. O. Box 1354, Billings, Montana 
NEBRASKA: 

University Publishing Co. 
* 1126 “Q” St., Lincoln 1. 
NEW ENGLAND STATES: 

DeVry Corporation 

52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17. 
NEW MEXICO: Woodmansee School 

& Office Supply Co. 

302 E. Central, Albuquerque. 
NORTH CAROLINA: 

Universal School Equipment Co. 

733 W. Hargett St., Raleigh 
NORTH DAKOTA 

Colborn School Sup ly Co. 

18% N. Third St., Grand Forks. 
OHIO: 

The Dobson-Evans Co. 

305-307 N. Front St., Columbus 15. 
OKLAHOMA: Oklahoma Seating Co. 

17% W. Main St., Oklahoma City 2. 
as a Industrial Electronics Co. 

. W. Glison St., Portland 9. 


Free and without obligation, pleadesmail meac 
of now-available Projectors and @gher Audies 


PE <5 1.7% Ababa ce re 


SEND FOR THIS FREE CATALOG PiGqy/ 


a Y your new 1945 catalog 


PENNSYLVANIA: 
lem Williams Films 
311 Market St., Pittsburgh 22 
S. CAROLINA: American pmeating Co, 
842 Abelia Rd., Columbia. 
SOUTH DAKOTA: 
Brown & Saenger, Inc. 
120 W. Eighth St., Sioux Falls. 
TENNESSEE: Asa Peterson 
James Robertson Hotel, Nashville. 
TEXAS: American Seating Co. 
1118 Jackson St., Dallas 2. 
UTAH: 
Western Sound Equipment Co. 
142 E. First =. Salt Lake 
vi wit at hy Pence 
P.O 63, Roanoke. 
WASHINGTON: 
yy Electronics Co. 
1200 Glison St., Portland, Ore. 
bat wy | vi RGINIA: D. E. Lovett 
P. O. Box 1127, Clarksburg. 
wieoenert: Gallagher Film Service 
123 S. Washington St., Green Bay 
641 N.: 7th St., Milwaukee. 
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Saving Time, 
Money 
and Effort 
for School 
Buyers 
Since 
1907 


of Schoo! 


Equi 
Pment a-, 
and Supp! e 


ONE OF THE NATION’S 
MOST POPULAR BOOKS 


Everything .. » for every school need... 
is described and illustrated in the new 
Beckley-Cardy Buyers’ Guide. Write today 
for this famous money-saving, time-saving 
book. 








seu. 
(- 
to 


pe 
BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 


1632 INDIANA AVENUE + CHICAGO 16, ILL. 











A sound 








program 
for 
beginners 
MY SECOND - 
NUMBER BOOK is 
published 





MY FIRST NUMBER BOOK 
MY SECOND NUMBER BOOK 


By Clark-Otis-Hatton 


Designed to help children learn the meaning of num- 
ber and to direct them in effective uses of number. 
Provides for organized, sequential learning. 
Simple drawings and concrete devices insure under- 
standing. 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 











BRONZE MEMORIALS 


AND 
we (Oa (O) a CO) BP W.N3 Boe 
OF ENDURING 


BEAUTY AND DIGNITY 





General Bronze announces an interesting new series 
of Memorials and Honor Roll Tablets in a wide vari- 
ety of styles and sizes. They are inspired works of 
art by some of America’s most distinguished sculptors 


and are fitting expressions of this war and these times. 





This new series includes everything from moderately- 
priced small tablets to sizes for municipalities and 
large organizations. Every one of these new designs 
reflects our thirty-five years’ experience in fine bronze 


work. Send for our new booklet. 


GENERAL BRONZE CORPORATION 


+-49 TENTH STREET LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N.Y 
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Xmas Spirit 


on your Movie Screen! 


See these timely Christmas films—just released for 
your holiday showings. 


CHRISTMAS SUBJECTS 


(Running time: 3 minutes each) 


JINGLE BELLS 

SILENT NIGHT 

LITTLE TOWN OF BETHLEHEM 

IT CAME UPON A MIDNIGHT CLEAR 


“SONG BOOK of the SCREEN” SUBJECTS 


(Running time: 3 minutes each) 
HOME ON THE RANGE 
HOME SWEET HOME 
AMERICA (MY COUNTRY ’TIS OF THEE) 
OLD BLACK JOE 


SPECIAL 


MINE EYES HAVE SEEN THE GLORY 
(Roosevelt D-Day Prayer) 
(6 minutes) 


Available in 16 mm sound only at your 
film library—for rental or sale. Send for 
Post’s new catalogue listing many other 
educational shorts and features. 


POST PICTURES CORP. 


723 Seventh Ave., Dept. 27, New York 19, N. Y. 
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A hearty toast ‘to a great combination...the war 
front and the home front working together... unbeat- 
able, supreme...and a most appreciative thanks to our 
host of regular customers who willingly took a back 
seat for the sake of the boys and girls in uniform. 


And speaking of unbeatable combinations, our 1-2-3 
MIXER (though still going in vast quantities to the 
services) is now, as always, available for immediate 
delivery to our civilian public. 

Yes sir, the unmatched quality, 

economy and flavor consist- 
ency of 1-2-3 MIXER can be 
had for the asking! 


"he - 


Ordinary method 
and ingredients for 
packaging te obtain 
a tart flaver or sour 










Natural fiaver from Ot) of 
California Lemons —THE PLUS 
FLAVOR — which, together 
with other wholesome in- 





ae gredients, equals... COT ay 
the original formula and new method created Orton 2 
by the One Two Three Company in 1939... Ciara, AEE a 
Zin 









Be were of imitations 
CAUTIONS Sirs mixer is the 
erigine! 2-bettle peckege, necks protrud- 
ing from peckege. Look for the petent Neo. 
1,731,153 te meke sure you ere the 
original —the assurance 


Fer « Semple 
FRE 5 euaseltOe 


MIXER, call or write any 
evtherized distributer or — 


rT of the avelity. 
150 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 13 


BOSTON’ CHICAGOs DETROIT* LOS ANGELES 
© ONE TWO THREE CO., INC. 1945 


Vol. 36, No. 4, October 1945 























WAXING AND POL- 
ISHING floors to a hard, 
lustrous finish with 


brush on HILD Floor 


lishing 
achine 


BUFFING with lambs 
wool or felt buffer on 
HILD Floor Machines. Removes 
streaks, goes under radiators, 
olishes waxed cove base- 
oards. 


STEELWOOLING with 
ad and holder on 

ILD Floor Machine. Used for 
dry cleaning, polishing, scrub- 
bing, wet buffing of penetrating 
seals, etc. 


HILD Shower-feed Brush 


Soap solution flows from the tank 
on the handle of the HILD Machine 
to the back of the Shower-feed 


Brush . 25 eee papeen through 
accurately spaced holes penetrat- 
ing the brush back between each 


row of bristles. The speed of the 
bristles whips up the soap solution 
into rich, cleansing suds which 
clean thoroughly and evenly with- 
out waste and without splashing 









Machines 


SCRUB FLOORS 
CLEANER, FASTER 





... and doall these 
other jobs, too! 


Just one Hild Machine, with a 
series of easily interchange- 
able attachments, conditions 
floors of all kinds . . . and 
then keeps them sparkling 
clean and bright. HILD Ma- 
chines operate with scarcely 
a whisper of noise. They run 
so easily that either a man 
or woman can operate them 
for long periods without tir- 
ing. The G. E. Capacitor type 
motors have no carbon 
brushes or commutators to 
gather dust or wear out. 


HILD Machines are made in 
four sizes and the two styles 
pictured above. The Portable 
Tank Type Machine employs 
the famous Shower-feed 
Brush pictured below to scrub 
floors cleaner, faster, at lower 
cost. 





wow FREE BOOK 


HILD FLOOR MACHINE CO. 
1313 W. Randolph St., Dept. SC10 


Chicago 7, Illinois 


10! 





CHAMBERLIN 


Weather Strips 
and Calking Provide 


| a New High in School 
Comfort and Health 


A New Low in Rationed 
Fuel Consumption 





These modern times set new standards, demand more in 
school comfort and health, require greater efficiency and 
economy of operation. That is why more than 15,000 
schools in America have installed Chamberlin Weather 
Strips and Calking. Many of these installations have long 
since written off their costs in fuel savings ...oftenin | 
a few seasons. Remember too, Chamberlin Weatherproof- | 
ing Services add comfort, make | 
for better attendance, increase 
student health and efficiency as 
well as retarding building de- 
terioration. 


Chamberlin alone controls 
weatherstripping and calking 





jobs from manufacture of qual- / 
ity materials to actual installa- 

W,, tion. Here only, through this Mastering o craft requires hard 
nationwide service, can you be work and study. But with good teaching, AND good 
assured of complete satisfaction. tools ... pupils learn willingly and easily. 

Prepare now for a new high in Atkins “Silver Steel” Saws are standard in thou- 
comfort and health for your sands of training schools because they have the 


school and a new low in fuel 
consumption . .. Call the nearest 
Chamberlin factory branch or 





right “feel”... because they cut straight and smooth 
. because they stand up under tough daily use 










mail coupon today! in the school shop. 

These are qualities that come of utilizing the 
WEATHER STRIPS e« CALKING correct design for every type saw... of using 
“Silver Steel,” the steel that assures keen teeth that 

INSULATION « STORM SASH stay keen longer. 
IN-DOR-SEALS ¢ SCR Make your next requisition read “Atkins”. Send 
seme Pe for the free Atkins Wall Chart on saw fitting. 
See Phone Book for nearest branch ATKINS AND COMPANY 


T | 
Fa7t S$. Illinois St., Indianapolis 9, indiana 
Agents or Dealers in all Principal Cities the World Over 








(Formerly Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co.) 
Ska SSK ROS HST cee OSCR Hee 




















* es 
: CHAMBERLIN COMPANY OF AMERICA s 
8 1278 LaBrosse, Detroit 26, Michigan . 
: Send yous latest Bulletin on Chamberlin a 
. Weatherproofing Service far Schools. ° 

: S : | 

; 

5 Address : | 

." 

a City on State. 4 
* e 
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STUDENTS MIGHT AS WELL 


try to study in the street 


»«~- as ina school 
vit alelUimalelii-maelaliae), 


MAZING as this may seem, acoustical authorities are fireproof, attractive in appearance, economical to 
know how true it is when they measure the install. They are easily kept spotless . . . can be 
loudness of noises originating in many parts of a painted and repainted if desired, without loss of 
school . . . disturbing noises that reverberate into acoustical efficiency. 
classrooms and study halls, interfering with concen- Write for our brochure “Sound Control.”” Address: 
tration. Johns-Manville, 22 E. 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
That’s why schools need noise control in the “noise 
centers”. . . in the corridors, gymnasiums, assembly 


halls, cafeterias, vocational rooms. . . yes, even in the PUT A CEILING ON NOISE 


classrooms themselves. ener =e 


Such control is available economically through 
Johns-Manville Acoustical Materials. They’re de- 
signed to absorb noise at its source, before it can start 
bouncing on its way to distract not only students but 
teachers, too. 


J-M Acoustical Panels recommended for schools 


Member of 


JM Johns-Manville MCE tht Sound Control © 


rPaROoUCTS 
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LEAVITT CORPORATION 


(EST. 1895) 





manufacturers of bleacher seating of all types, including 






71 Ways to Improve 
Power Plant Maintenance 






W portable wood, telescoping for gymnasiums, 






portable ‘steel, or permanent steel ADD-A-SEAT stadiums, are pre- 





pared to take care of your post-war needs. 





Described in the new, 20-page, illustrated Oakite 
Digest are many widely-accepted Oakite tech- 
niques for expediting power plant maintenance 

. techniques that can help you reduce to an 
absolute minimum your equipment out-of-serv- 
ice time. 


Regardless of the type of bleacher seating desired you will find 






our engineering department, backed by our many years of research, 





and experience, capable and ready to assist you. 







We respectfully solicit your inquiries and will submit estimates 










without cost or obligation. 


KNOCKDOWN BLEACHERS 






The Oakite Digest describes effective, fast, low- 
cost ways to clean heat exchangers, descale 
Diesel cooling systems, clean steam condensate 
meters, strip paint from transformers before 








repainting plus 67 other commonly-recurring a 
| power plant maintenance jobs. The Digest is 
FREE. Send for your copy TODAY! a 


gE 
‘ hoe 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 28D Thames St., NEW YORK 6, NY. as 


Technical Service Representatives Located in All 
Principal Cities of the United Stotes and Conoda 













‘They Rise To The Occasion’ 
208-218 Griggs Street Urbana, Ill. 


ACE F ENCE << (EEE 


© AMERICA'S FIRST WIRE FENCE @ 











Underpinning is the watchword of 
all great coaches and athletes. 
That’s why many leading Schools 
and Universities use the Dolge Way 
for prevention of Athlete’s Foot. 

Dissolve ALTA-CO Powder in 
water—one pound to the gallon— 
place foot tubs strategically in 
shower rooms and you’ll combat 
the spread of Athlete’s Foot. Here’s 
why— 








®@ Kills all different species 
of common Athlete’s Foot 
fungi and their tough 
spores. 

@Is speedy—kills fungi in 
less than 60 seconds. 

@Is non-irritating to the 
skin. 

®@ Does not damage towels. 

® Is stable in solution. 

@ Can be quickly checked by 
inexpensive Alta-Co Tester. 

®@ Is economical to use. 


It’s wise to use a tried and proved 
fungicide. Get the evidence—ver- 
batim reports by medical authori- 
ties, 


WRITE today for our 36-page 
illustrated booklet OR-15 on 


You Can Order Youn Fence Now 


© Because of the importance of property protection, war re- 





strictions on chain link fence are among the first to be lifted. 
Many will want the fence that was denied them, as they have 
wanted other things long scarce or unobtainable except on 
highest priorities. It will take months to catch up with demand. 
Therefore, it is advisable to place your order NOW for long- 


lasting Page Fence. The Page Fence Association member nearest Athlete’s Foot control and how 
, : . you can obtain the new Dolge 

you will submit cost estimates and book your order. If you do Plastic Foot Tub free. 

not know his name, write or wire to the Association office in FOR SCIENTIFIC ATHLETE'S FOOT CONTROL 


Atlanta, Bridgeport, Chicago, Denver, Los Angeles, Philadel- | Alt FY Co POWDER 


phia, Pittsburgh, New York, San Francisco, or Monessen, Penn. | 





The C. B. 010) He} om Ole We stport Connecticut 





PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION—AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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Hy GE AIRE prs 


Outstanding for their efficiency and economy 
ratings... for their safety, compactness and 
simplicity of operation, Hygeaire Units are po- 
tent destroyers of air-borne infectious bacteria 
and viruses. Radiant ultraviolet germ-killing 
energy at its best. 
Investigators have shown that expelled drop- 
lets from coughing and sneezing evaporate 
quickly and the droplet nuclei . . . the infectious 
bacteria... are rapidly conveyed by natural 
currents from room to room, from floor to 
floor, as living particles of dust. Destruction of 
such air-borne organisms is rapidly accom- 
plished by Hygeaire germicidal energy. 
Ultraviolet germicidal protection is doing a 
full time job in many industrial plants on the INVESTIGATE HOW HYGEAIRE PROTECTION CAN 
production front. It has been found an effective eee someone Nicissesgaisne eee aga 
: P Your medical director may consult his 
means of reducing absenteeism due to cross- 


; > ergo preferred dealer or write us direct. 
infection and epidemic spread. 


Te 


AMERICAN STERILIZER COMPANY — 


Erie, Pennsylvania 
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Typical Central File Department 





MODERN 

Ee” FILING MANUAL 

— Revised Edition— 

Tested Indexing and Filing Authority for Over Twenty-five Years 


BRANCHES 
IN THE 





LARGER CITIES 






FOREMOST FOR MORE THAN SIXTY YEARS a 


YAWMAN n> FRBE MFG.© 


A Text for 


Business Practice 
Students 


pees demand for commercially trained 
graduates with a knowledge of Indexing 
and Filing is greater than ever before. 


For more than twenty-five years the “Y and 
E” Modern Filing Manual has been ized 
by hundreds of Schools as a dependable text 
for teaching Indexing and Filing. 


Now this valuable work has been rearra , 
and revised. The text and more than 150 illus- 
trations and colored plates have been brought 
up-to-date. 


This new text ther with the well-known 
full size “Y and E” filing sets provide indi- 
vidual practice units that are complete and 
efficient. 

On October the first or very soon_thereafter 
the new edition will be available. Write now 
for complete information and prices of texts 


and equipment for teaching the various length 
courses. 


AGENTS AND 
DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE 


1040 JAY STEEET ROCHESTER 3, N.Y. 
























Knife of Myriad Uses For y] 


Arts, Crafts, Shop Work 


There’s hardly a department in 
the modern school that won’t 
find dozens of jobs for this won- ; 
der knife to do. Cutting art y Yf 
stencils, building planes, or in 
other shop projects, X-acto 
scalpel-sharp blades and easy 
cutting control make work 
seem like fun, give students 
greater confidence and skill. 
Frogs and Snakes, etcetera Y}// 


Mh 


X-acto’s small, 
slender blades 
have proved 
ideal for dis- 
secting small 
animals in Bi- 
ology, writes 


Wine 


This No. 82 X-acto Knife Chest 
—3 X-acto Knives with 12 as- 
sorted blades, in a handy wooden 





A Real Treasure Chest . . . Yet Inexpensive 


chest — $3.50. Other X-acto 
Knives and Knife Chests — 50¢ 
to $5. Extra 5 blades, 50¢. 


Why X-ACTO Knives Are Teachers’ Pets... 
And Students Say They’re “Just Plain Swell!” 


age and Cut Fingers, Too! 


: ed X-ecto Saves Time, Speil- 


Writes S. M. of Far Rockaway, 


N. Y.: “When I used a razor 
blade I always cut myself and 
split my model. But not now 
. . » because now I use my 
X-acto Knife.” 


Handy As A Pencil 


X-acto fits the hand easily, 
holds the blades securely so 
they can’t fold under. There’s 
a blade for every purpose, all 
quickly interchangeable. 


Sample Offer 





G. M. L. of : 
Caldwell, Idaho. And a big in- 
surance company uses thou- 
sands of X-acto Knives as ink 
erasers! 


(S) x-acto 


KNIVES 
& TOOLS 


At leading hardware, hobby and art supply shops 


Write on your school letterhead 
for catalog, sample offer, and 
free copies of helpful X-acto 
booklets. 


X-acto Crescent Products Co., Inc. 
440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 











*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





— or ifnot available write us direct 
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Ayan! 


YOUR SCHOOL CAN REAP THESE DITTO BENEFITS! 





/ Lu@o COPIALI a4 ything Y, hod, Rardwtt 
CEUITe from 2 heel aa P2LOfreh 
Mitte Aequires no stenrls, no mats 


_ : "7 
J Lilo Copied 1 to & coto~w ALL ttt OF12 Of, C7aAMLOV} 


/ 


4 Gru c Catz Ud2 pre pork, Vian $2 ANA WA Af fr tthe lton 

carbon lO ak. siting 2 Ou gurnak 
5 You CAs mate your ougt nats at tome. Ditto will 0 fay 

them at schoot ! 

6) Litto Copied Care be wrade ov AMY MM2e Ot weight « on Pp 

-Chite pafacr lo cardatock. foc 

Y 4 One workbook jreniod in Ditts ink can be dufaluocled lo 

dee ar erline chaad of er an onli sachoot 


ee ee a “ TT RAE IRI PILE IIT A 





With all government restrictions removed, you 
and your school can now take advantage of the 
time, money and work saving features Ditto pro- 
vides. You can lighten your load with Ditto and 
increase both school and classroom efficiency as 
other alert and up-to-date teachers and school 
administrators are doing today in over 25,000 
schools throughout the nation. 


PROVIDES MORE LEISURE TIME 


You'll find myriad uses throughout the school for 
the amazingly simple, Ditto - plicating method. 
Quickly and at small cost Ditto f used to prepare 
practice materials, examinations, study guides, FREE SAMPLE LESSONS 
assignment sheets, instructions, school records, 
bulletins, forms, graphs, charts, maps—anything 





Ditto Workbooks are com- 
piled by noted authorities to 


and everything, for which clean, accurate copies save you hours of classroom 

are required. time, get more seat work, do 

less night work and increase 

BOON FOR STUDENT ACTIVITIES class averages. 50 Subjects. 

. ‘ . . p One book serves 100 students. 

Ditto is so economical and incomparably simple Test them in your classroom. 

for supplying posters, programs, tickets, graphs . Get free samples, check cou- 
and other materials so essential for student activ- pon below. 


ities. In thousands of schools, Ditto prints the 

school newspaper with cartoons, and ads in colors; 

does it simply, easily, cheaply. You'll find it well 

worth while to learn what Ditto can do for you CHECK AND MAIL COUPON TODAY 

and your school. Use coupon at lower right for -------------------------=-- 


details. DITTO, Inc. 
2269 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Illinois 


I 

1 Gentlemen: 

1 Without obligation, please send: 

1 ¢ ) “New Short Cuts in Education” Brochure 
1 ( ) Arrange a Ditto demonstration for me 

1! ( ) FreeSample ee ees Lessons. My class 
! is-Primary ( ary( ) 
Junior High s2hool 

1 

I 

I 

1 

! 

1 

i 









TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. ( ) New Ditto Work 


CH ccccceseece ae + COMM. 6004 Stabess. 
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® Student records demonstrate that properly 
° designed seating equipment and better 
scholarship have a definite, favorable re- 
lationship. You will find upon analysis that 
Arlington equipment is scientifically built 
to give the student every advantage in cor- 
rect body posture and easy access to work- 
ing materials. Arlington can also provide 
your school with a complete selection in 





@ desk, table and chair equipment to meet 


the requirements of every method of 
modern student instruction. 

For over 40 years the Arlington Seat- 
ing Company has specialized in school 
seating equipment. Design and crafts- 
manship have always been combined 
to provide a product of quality as well 
as to assure those important advantages 
that are best measured by student rec- 
ords. 

When you are considering the pur- 
chase of new seating equipment, let 
Arlington be the basis of comparison. 
Remember the name... Arlington. 
Remember the reason . . . school 


equipment that’s a sounder invest- 
ment. 





PU tai ichtel, Mi idici pepe SS), le) b 





A PROJECTOR 
To Keep Pace 





with a World at War or Peace 


Today's fast-moving events can make the 
finest visual teaching material obsolete over- 
night. To keep pace with slides and films is 
costly . . . very often impossible. 


The Spencer VA Delineascope will keep 
your screen alive with up-to-the-minute 
pictures from the latest newspapers and 
magazines. Anything that can be placed on 
the projection platform: photographs, maps, 
stamps, coins, even biological specimens— 
as well as standard lantern slides, slidefilms 
and micro-slides—all are within the range 
of this versatile instrument. 


More than 50,000 teachers have requested 
our free manual: “Opaque Projection—A 
New Frontier in Teaching.” Write Dept. 
W35 today for your copy. 


American @ Optical 


COMPANY 


Scientific Instrument Division 
| Buffalo 11, New York 


| Manufacturers of SPENCER <ceniific Instruments 
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INSTALLATIONS similar to the one shown above help 
educational institutions advance the cause of better 
health by putting sanitation on a par with personal 
hygiene. Fixtures so easy to keep clean reflect credit on 
any school. 

This is but one example of the many ways American- 
Standard plumbing and heating equipment serves the 
nations’ health and comfort. 

Designed and engineered for cleanliness, efficiency and 
comfort, these proven products have long been recog- 
nized for their economy of maintenance and operation. 

Whatever heating equipment and plumbing fixtures 
you need—from a simple drinking fountain to a modern 
heating system—you will easily find just what you want 
in American-Standard’s complete line. They cost no more 
than others. American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Corporation, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


PEDESTAL URINAL. Works like a 


American-Stardard ages. 


HEATING S& PLUMBING ts, eee cc 


room odors. 
Serving the Nations’ Health and Comfort 











wl 
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( David Bogen CO. INC. 


OFFICES: 663 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 12, N.Y 








SOUND and 
COMMUNO.-PHONE 
Equipment 





..for maintaining efficiency 
WITH PRESENT REDUCED STAFFS! 


The acute shortage of teachers and instructors now pre- 
vailing may be considerably alleviated by installing 
BOGEN Sound Equipment. Schools and colleges 
throughout the country are finding such equipment in- 
valuable in meeting today’s perplexities. For example— 
one supervisor may oversee—with complete safety and 
assured discipline—the largest playground. Full voice 
coverage of any area is an easy matter with a BOGEN 
Soundcasting installation. 
Address inquiries to Dept. P. 


MODEL SE 10 CONSOLE: 





. 





eenee eaeeeeweeeaeee 
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aN 1 @)-0-Ga- 
NOW 


ONE TREATMENT 
LASTS 


THE 


LIFE 


OF THE 


FILM 


* 


PROTECTION 
AGAINST 
OIL 


3 
w 
cL 
SCR ES 


FINGER-MARKS 











VAPORATE CO., INC. 
130 W. 46th St. 
New York City 


i BELL & HOWELL CO. 

1801 Larchmont, 
Chicago 

716 N. Labrea, 
Hollywood 











x 


Beautiful solid Many styles 


SEND FOR 
OUR FREE and sizes to 
ILLUSTRATED eee. eee 
CATALOG 
TODAY 


walnut shield 
plaques with 
simulated bronze school's need 
headings including as to number of 
school's name. In- nameplates to be 


accommodated 


dividual nameplates * 


are embossed in 23 


kt. gold 


Gold casualty stars 


provided 


INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO. | 
96 EAST 22nd ST. NEWYORK10.N.Y, 


i 








Aad we did it by standardizing on Holt 
precision-built floor equipment. By actual 
check, we learned Holt equipment stands 
up better and gives uninterrupted service 
even today with less careful operators. 
That’s how we cut maintenance costs! 
Check Holt with your floor problems. 
Full information on Holt equipment, 
available priorities, etc. will be sent on 
request. No obligation—of course! 


Address all ingmiries to Oakland headquarters 


HOLT MANUFACTURING CO. 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA * NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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Colorful floor of Armstrong’s Linoleum, 
with attractive inset musical motif, helps 
provide a pleasant and practical background 


for this classroom. Linoleum is quiet, comfortable un- 


Record and music shelves covered with 

Armstrong’s Linoleum look neat and add to 

the attractiveness of the room. Shelves sur- 
faced in this manner are easy to keep clean. 


derfoot, and easily maintained. 
SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY of “Jdeas for Better Floors.” This 
: P ee new, color-illustrated book shows Armstrong’s Linoleum on 
Senttery Unclows cove bare, — duty in schools and in many other 5 
public buildings. In it you'll find 
more ideas for saving costs and 
stepping up the appearance of your 
school. Just write Armstrong Cork 
Company, Floor Division, 3710 
adds to the smart appearance of the classroom. State Street, Lancaster, Penna. 


floors with walls or other vertical surfaces, 
eliminates sharp dirt-accumulating corners 
and crevices, makes floor cleaning all the easier. Form- 


ing a smooth, streamlined border, cove base further 


LINOWALL is a registered Trade-mark. 


ARMSTRONG’S LINOLEUM 


q 
iu \ 
| 
] 
SS Sf 


ARMSTRONG'S LINOWALL @ ARMSTRONG'S RESILIENT TILE FLOORS 
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...and for Window Shades 
that let More Light in 


PROVIDENCE chooses TONTINE 


Last summer’s school maintenance class at Columbia 
University voted Providence, R.I., schools one of the 
leading groups in the nation for good classroom light- 
ing. One important reason for the better lighting in 
Providence schools is Du Pont ‘“Tontine’’ Window 
Shade Cloth. Shades made of ‘“Tontine”’ are trans- 


lucent. They permit light to enter the room even | 
when they’re drawn, yet prevent glare from direct | 


sunlight. 


To give your classrooms better light, specify win- | 
dow shades made with Du Pont ‘““Tontine’”’! This ma- | 
terial lasts longer—saves cost. It’s pyroxylin-impreg- | 


nated—washable with soap and water. And ‘“Tontine’”’ 


will save you many shade maintenance headaches! | 
Your authorized ‘“Tontine” dealer can arrange an | 
economical washing service. E. I. du Pont de Nemours 


& Co. (Inc.), ““Tontine”’ Sales, Newburgh, N. Y. 


*"'TONTINE” is Du Pont’s registered trade mark for its | 
pyroxylin-impregnated washable window shade cloth. | 




















The Office 
Efficiency 
SERVICE 


STATION . 
e 


BOSTON 































Sharp pencils are an invariable sign of 
an ‘efficient office. Every manager 
owes it to his organization to provide 
BOSTON sharpener stations at stra- 
tegic spots throughout the office. 
These are the days when BOSTON 
superiority is shining like a lighthouse. 
Their sturdy quality and engineered 
precision are standing up splendidly 
under hard, continuous service years 
longer than one would expect. 






A limited number of 
Boston KS sharpen- 










, In 
ers are now being 
manufactured, all We 
shipments being acq 
made in accordance she 

with priority yea 
regulations. 
phi 
for 


PRO MOR | ~ 


PENCIL SHARPENERS = 





pre 
C. HOWARD HUNT PEN COMPANY || ,, 
CAMDEN, N. J. she 


SPEEDBALL PENS HUNT PENS 
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ree Shop Planning Help from Delta 


In this practical handbook, “How to Plan a School 
Workshop,” Delta shares with you its intimate working 
acquaintance with the particular requirements of school 
shops — authoritative knowledge gained through many 
years’ association with the industrial arts field. 


For example, this 44-page book provides you with 
photographs and layout drawings of 30 typical shops, 
for schools large and small. These 
are not fanciful shops “dreamed up” 
by Delta, but floor-plans of shops 
that have been actually built and 
proven practical in regular classroom 
use, They are the winners selected 
by impartial judges in a nation-wide 
shop-planning competition, from 


hundreds of plans submitted by vocational instructors. 


This helpful book also serves you as a condensed guide 
to principles of shop planning . . . to the selection, 
placement, and efficient use of the major power tools. 


Here is useful information that is of value to you — 
from the standpoint of economy, safety, convenience, 
teaching efficiency — regardless of the present stage of 

your postwar planning. 

There’s a free copy of “How to 
Plan a School Workshop” ready for 
mailing to you. Send for your copy 
today, to help you keep well-informed 
on planning and equipping the 
school shop. Use the coupon on the 
next page for convenience. 





Turn the page 


Sent free to you... 
Catalog of low-cost 
Delta-Milwaukee 
Machine Tools | 
for metalworking and woodworking — 


Use coupon below 


17” Drill Press 
(for metal, wood, i 
or plastics) 


Delta 
14” Drill Press 
with production table 


Delta 
industrial Grinder 
with Safety Shields 


Delta Toolmaker* 
Surface Grinder 


in addition to machines illustrated, the 
complete line of Delta-Milwaukee Machine 
Tools includes: 
THE DELTA MANUFACTURING CO. * Delta Unisaw* (10” Tilting Arbor Cir- 
6641 E. Vienna Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin cular Saw) ¢ Delta 6” Jointer * Delta 
Abrasive Belt Finishing Machine ¢ Delta 
Please send me my free, personal copy of: Abrasive Disk Finishing Machine ¢ Delta 
F “How P +h Work ” 8-17 4-speed Scroll Saw ¢ Delta Heavy-Duty 
ton to Plan a School an shop Shaper © Delta 12” Woodworking Lathe 
= Catalog of low-cost Delta-Milwaukee © Delta 14” Band Saw (wood-cutting or 
Machine Tools. metal-cutting) ¢ Delta Cut-Off Machine. 
Name... 
Position 


Address 


Certain tools are available to schools under _ 
automatic priorities (CMP Regulation 5a). aw 


City. nen enna dieeeeeeeeceee - Consult your Delta distributor. 
nn 





ved performance 






vebs Impro 


Mom, 


the new 


| Amprosound Premier 10° 





A new 16mm. sound projector emboeying 
basic improvements derived from Wartime Experience 









War is a hard teacher—but a good one! Ampro 
made good projectors before Pearl Harbor, but 
the war taught us how to make better ones. The 
new Amprosound “Premier 10” is dramatic 
proof of this fact. For here is a machine with 


FASS NA ee aT 


numerous important refinements and 
improvements that reaches new high levels of 
projection efficiency. It is now available in 
restricted quantities for civilian use. For the com- 
plete story of this new projector, write today for 
special folder on the Amprosound “Premier 10.” 





AMPRO CORPORATION ¢ CHICAGO 18 ¢ A General Precision Equipment Corporation Subsidiary 
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“From Greenland’s icy mountains 
—To India’s coral strands” 


Holmes machines have given dependable, maintenance-free 
service on a global basis under strenuous wartime conditions 
and severe usage. Service operators have continually marveled 
at the durability and exceptional performance under exacting 
conditions of the Holmes Projector . . . . soon to be avail- 


able again for schools and normal peacetime use. 





PROJECTOR COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


1814 ORCHARD ST. CHICAGO 14 




















For Every School Room 


Accurate, Distinctive, 
Easy-to-use 
STANDARD FUNK & WAGNALLS 
DICTIONARIES 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
Clear definitions: Simplified pronunciation symbols: “How 
Would You Say It" Word Quiz, fascinating introduction to 
the use of dictionary: New "sighif-taving" type: Beautiful 
halftone, line and color illustrations: One alphabetical order 
for all listings. 


HIGH SCHOOL 
DICTIONARY 


Edited by FRANK H. VIZETELLY, Litt.D., LI.D., and 
CHARLES EARLE FUNK, B.S., Litt.D. 


50,000 words and phrases with derivations . . . 5000 syno- 


nyms ... 1800 illustrations . . . appendix with 16 special 
features. $2.08 
JUNIOR SCHOOL 


DICTIONARY 


Edited by CHARLES EARLE FUNK, B.S., Litt.D. 


39,000 words and phrases . . . 1500 illus- 
trations. $1.48 


Subject to school discounts. 


FUNK¢ WAGNALLS “Standard” ntc.u.s. Pat OFF 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354 Fourth Ave., New York 10 


- 4000 synonyms . 
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Now... GENUINE BRONZE 


HONOR ROLL PLAQUES 
To Honor Your Boys and Girls 
in the Service of Our Country 


Relaxed W.P.B. restric- 
tions again make it 
sible for your school to 
put up a genuine, solid 
Bronze Honor Roll Pla- 
que. A genuine Bronze 
tablet is a lasting and 
dignified tribute to those 
of your students who are 
in the service of their 
country. An Honor Roll 
made of this imperishable 
“metal of the ages” is an 
enduring tribute to the 
sacrifice of your students 
in the armed forces and 
an inspiration to your 
present student body. 
“Bronze Tablet Head- 
quarters” can also supply 
you with memorials, tes- 
timonials, bronze tablets, 
doorplates, signs — all in 
gleaming solid Bronze. 





A free full-size drawing of the plaque desired will be made on request. 
Send for illustrated literature without obligation to Dept. N.S. 


“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” since 1927 











ABREAST OF MODERN 
TEACHING TECHNIQUE 




















Peterson engineers in close collaboration with leading 


educators are always alert to new techniques... each 
piece of equipment, whether laboratory, library, home 
economics or vocational departments, is designed to 
meet modern day requirements. 


That's why those who compare before they buy 
specify Peterson .. . it aids the teaching process and 
facilitates the students’ ability toward higher grades. 


Whatever your plans may be at this time, you 
would do well to consult with... 


LEONARD PETERSON & CO., Inc. 


1222-34 Fullerton Avenue ee) 14, U.S.A 
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Two Citadels of Americamsm 


M™ THAN A HUNDRED YEARS AGO a school for the academic and military 
training of youth was started in historic Charleston, South Carolina. 
It was called the Citadel, because it was to be a fortress for defense against 
ignorance, and against inability to serve state and nation effectively in time 
of peril. 

In the same city, in 1740, had been opened the first of this country’s free 
schools for Negroes. There, in 1785, was chartered the first municipal college 
in the United States. 


The Citadel, which came to be called the ‘‘Pride of the South,”’ long since 
outgrew its original buildings, and was moved to a larger site on the Ashley 
River. In 1931, after four years as Chief of Staff of our Army, General Charles 
P. Summerall became its president. 


Since then this important unit of the Palmetto State’s education system has 
won new wreaths for its record. Today, next to West Point, it is the largest 
military college in the land. Its student body represents nearly every state. 
Only West Point can boast a higher percentage of graduates in our armed services. 


In the years since Pearl Harbor its alumni have distinguished themselves in 
every combat area. They were with Doolittle over aon: they fought in 
Africa, Italy, France and Germany, and throughout the Pacific. Nearly 99 per 
cent of them have served as officers. 


‘‘We’re mighty proud of them,” says Dr. James Haskell Hope, South 
Carolina’s State Superintendent of Education. ‘‘We’re equally proud of the 
reat numbers of young men and women whose training in our public schools 
- so helped to make them useful to the land they love. It’s a grand tribute 
to our American system of free education that it has inspired in these and in 
millions of others a working devotion to our democracy. 

“One of our valued aids in the devolpment of such a spirit isa little mag- 
azine called the Reader’s Digest. It, too, is a citadel; a fortress of defense 
against ignorance of what is going on in our own and other lands; a compre- 
hensive boiled-down guide to ae deere thought and action in all fields of 
progress. 

‘From month to month it offers mental meals that are nourishing, refresh- 
ing and stimulating. I should like to see it in the hands of every High School 
student, and of many in the upper elementary grades. It so reflects the human 
values of our free ways as to aM youth a lively sense of the benefits and re- 


sponsibilities of good citizenship.” 
The Reader's Digest 
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TRIPLE MILEAGE(N A 


Ulded STEEL-WOOL PAD! 


And that’s a conservative claim for this aid to 
labor-saving maintenance of waxed floors. Actual 
tests show the Finnell Welded Pad wears three to 
four times longer than pads of ordinary design. 
Welded construction—which allows the pad to wear 
evenly, hence slowly, and prevents shredding and 
bunching of the pad— gets all the wear out of all 
the material ! 


This same feature—welded construction—is also 
responsible for finer, faster work. With uniform 
contact assured, the Welded Pad must and does do 
a better job in less time. It’s the perfect pad for 
dry cleaning and burnishing waxed floors to a safer, 
wear-resisting finish . . . in a single operation! 


Finnell Pads are self-adjusting, and can be used on 
any fibre brush, with any disc-type machine. Sold 
in limited quantities. Sizes: 5, 7, 11, 13, 15, 18, and 
21-inch. Grades: No. 0—Fine, for cleaning, polish- 
ing, and burnishing. No. 1— Average, for cleaning 
and scrubbing. No. 2—Coarse, for use on rough 
floors. No. 3—Very Coarse, for removing paint 
and varnish. 





For consultation or litera- 
ture on Finnell Pads, 
Waxes,and Maintenance 
Machines, phone or write 
nearest Finnell branch or 
Finnell System, Inc.,- 210 
East St., Elkhart, Ind. 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. \ 


Pioneers aod Specialists read PRINCIPAL 
FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 
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NATIONAL LOCK COMPANY 


Lock Division . 








BACKED BY QUALITY CONSTRUCTION 


Like a watch, a lock is no better than its internal mech- 
anism. The security and serviceability of a lock cannot 
be judged from its outside appearance. True, most all 
Self-Locking Shackle Locks look more or less alike— 
but when it comes to quality and construction of the 
inside working parts, that is where there is a difference. 


National Lock Combination Self-Locking Shackle Locks 
are constructed to give years of faithful service with a 
minimum of maintenance. If you could look inside of a 
National Lock Shackle Lock, you would find the reason 
why. You would see precision made parts that are de- 
signed for long and dependable service. The heavy rust- 
proof case that houses these parts is of double, steel 
construction. Investigate National Lock Self-Locking 
Shackle Locks. Though of superior construction, they 
cost no more than ordinary locks. 


Onder Vou FOR NEXT SEMESTER DELIVERY 


No. 265 (Illustrated above )—Combination Self-Locking 
Shackle Lock with 5/16” diameter shackle and double- 
thick steel case. 


No. 264—Same top quality Shackle Lock as above ex- 
cept with master-key feature. Permits quick access to 
each locker by authorized custodian. 







Pree LOCK RECORD BOOK with every 
order of 100 locks or more we will include 
FREE OF CHARGE this attractive, durable, loose- 
leaf leatherette covered and appropriately 


inscribed RECORD BOOK, con- 


taining charts for record of 
han 












your Combination Locks. 
A handy record of your 
locks all under one cov- 
er. Get yours today! 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
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wear GRANE PLUMBING 


MEANS TO THEM 


@ To anyone interested in school management and operation, Crane Plumb- 
ing offers distinct advantages. This quality equipment, designed for public 
service, not only means lower maintenance costs but its quality, design and 
construction contribute to the comfort of students and guard their health. 

Now that Crane—busy until the war’s end on vital war projects—can turn 
its facilities to peacetime production, you can expect a new and even more 
complete line of Crane school plumbing equipment. For plumbing you 
need, consult your plumbing contractor or nearest Crane Branch. 


School Superintendent 


To the School Superintendent or Principal, Crane 
plumbing denotes durability—the quality to stand 
up under the more-than-average use demanded in 
schools. It also means sanitary washrooms of which 
he can be proud. 





To the School Board President, the high 
quality of Crane plumbing means low 
maintenance costs, satisfactory service and 
long life. 





teacher: 


To the Teacher, Crane washrooms assure less 
student absence due to illness—make the task of 
teaching young Americans lasting habits of clean- 
liness and hygiene easier. 





ndent eee 


student guilding Superin”? 





To the Student, Crane plumbing means a 
safeguard to health and assures greater 
comfort. It also teaches lasting habits of 
cleanliness which help young Americans 
of today to become better citizens of 
tomorrow. 


‘eect Eee @ eB: 
CB-754 Nor- 
wich Vitreous 
china lavatory 
Rectangular 
basin. Soap 
depression 
Sizes: 20x 18 
and 24 x 21 


inches 


90 
YEARS OF 
PROGRESS, 


TA 


CR 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH 
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PLUMBING FIXTURES 


To the Building Superintendent, Crane 
plumbing means equipment that is easy to 
keep clean—leaving more time for other 
duties. He knows that the high quality of 
Crane equipment means fewer repairs— 
more satisfactory service. 


NOW AVAILABLE 


CB-11-660 Santon Closet 


CB-15-605 Cor- 
recto Urinal 
Easily cleaned 
vitreous china 
Integral strainer 
and integral 
trap. Can be ar- 
ranged in batter- 
ies for flushing 
with single tank 








china 
Siphon 


CRANE CO., 
836 S. 
PLUMBING e 
VALVES @ 
BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 


Easily cleaned vitreous 


Elongated rim 
jet action 
Vacuum breaker 


flush valve 


CB-9062 Corwith Vitreous china 


drinking fountain. Sanitary 
angle stream jet with vandal- 
stream 


proof base. Automatic 


regulator. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
MICHIGAN AVE. . CHICAGO 5 
HEATING «© PUMPS 
Fit TiE CS ©: FPR 
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School er 


— 








(1) They are binocular. 


(2) They give near-point as well as far-point 
information. 


(3) They indicate visual handicaps that interfere 
with learning and that need the attention of the 
eye specialist. 


A New Manual for Users has just been published. Upon request 
a copy will be sent without charge to users or others interested. 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO., Meadville, Pa. 
PIONEERS IN STEROSCOPIC VISION TESTING 











4 encourage reading 


The removal of an institutional air seems 
sufficient to encourage both children and 
adults to give books in a library the same 
friendly opportunity to become friends that 
is accorded those in the home. Individual 
tastes of librarians have given these installa- 
tions names ranging from “book nooks” to 
“browsing corners”. 


Gaylord Bros. equipment is ideally 
adapted to this newest library trend. In the 
illustration at left, a settee, low drop-leaf 
table, and Windsor chairs capture the spirit 
of intimacy, yet retain the traditional Gay- 
lord standards of lasting quality. Materials 
and man-power shortages have caused us 
several months’ delay in filling furniture 
orders, but we stand ready, as always, to 
render assistance with any planning program 
you may consider, 





ie ‘ia 
Homer Public Library, Homer, Michigan 


SB SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
LOS, INC. STOCKTON, CALIF. 


Originators and Builders of Better Library Furniture and Supplies 
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DUST INVITES GERMS 


virulent for weeks and 
even months. That is one 
reason why thousands of fac- 
teries, shops, stores, and 
schools are adopting "Dustless" 
Sweeping. Daily sweeping with 
Be Dustless brush and Arbitrin 
sweeping fluid reduces bacteria 
in the air as much as 97%. You 
ought to know all about this 
péeétter method of 
sweeping. Write 
mer complete 
fecus today. 


“Dustless"—"Speed Sweep” — . 
ee DOES MORE FOR LESS 


_ Mitwaunee Dosriess «2:0: 


528 North 22nd Street -«- Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


YY — 
: eR Ordinary dust raised in 
Cm) sweeping carries myriads 
of germs which can remain 
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foook-| | Dependable Lightweight 
° 5-Year Guarantee 
It is none too soon to plan | VUL 0; 0 


now for that permanent 
WASTE BASKETS 














plaque, honor roll or memor- 
ial piece which you plan for 
after the war. Fabrication facilities will be 
taxed to the limit. We suggest that you 
send for this book at once. It will show 
you many fine examples of War Memorials 
as executed by this 100 year old concern, 
and furnish stimulating ideas for the Me- 
morial you wish to plan. 





Your local monument dealer is an excellent 
source of help in the work of making draw- 
ings, and will gladly incorporate Metalcraft 
design for a quotation, to you. Or you may 
write direct, sending rough sketch for our 
suggestions. 


From every indication, the 
time will be short when 
we can say to our school 
friends, the country over, 
reliable Vul-Cots now may 
be had again. 





NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 


WILMINGTON DELAWARE 





Dept. NS-1045, 34th and Robertson, Cincinnati 9, Ohio 











Dudley School Locks Prevent 
Trouble and Temptation 


A ransacked locker spells trouble for teacher, victim and 
culprit. Because they resist picking so effectively and are 
so sturdily constructed, Dudley Locks prevent a lot of need- 
less grief. 

The basic Dudley features that assure superior strength, 
durability and trouble-free operation are fully covered by 
patents. They provide dependable protection while sim- 
plifying school administrative problems. Over twenty years’ 
experience meeting school lock needs assures your satis- 


ES LOW COST 


of Dudley School 





oA. 





age nye eae The year-in, year-out service woven into Mc- 
master-keyed fea- Arthur Super-Gym Towels makes them the 
> gel I agg sag finest towels you can buy for rugged service, 
Call your repre. | and lasting economy. Keep in touch with 
— McArthur .. . it will not be too long before 


you can order a complete new supply of 
Super-Gyms. Geo. McArthur & Sons, Bara- 
boo, Wisconsin. 


DUDLEY pecs 








LOCK CORPORATION 


DEPT. 1010 570 W. MONROE ST. CHICAGO 6, ILL. | T 
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Se Ecditorial Achievement 


1945 


Award of Merit to 


Hi Nation's Schools || 





For the best published research 
in the twelve months ending 
July 31, 1945 
in the eighth annual competition 


Conducted by 
’ INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


ALOE Ai A EEA, |, ENE ea gly 


Gentlemen of the jury..... 


special inducement. 





Be 2: 
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NA PeoRGEN SS 





. . . have decided that the articles which appeared in The Nation’s ScHoots during 1944-45, 
giving the results of the Survey on School Building Products, were worthy of an “Award of Merit 
for Research.” They were among entries submitted in the 1945 Competition conducted by Indus- 
trial Marketing. Magazines participating in this competition included a large number and a wide 
range of business and professional magazines and this Award is a highly coveted honor. The jury 
was made up of men of high standing in the field of advertising and business journalism whose 


opinions carry weight in the entire field of specialized publishing. 


e THE NATION’S SCHOOLS is proud of this achievement and of the larger editorial serv- 
ice of which it is a part—a service which has gained for this magazine more paid subscribers 
among professional school administrators than any comparable magazine enjoys, all on a fully 


voluntary basis without benefit of a field selling force, short term or cut rate offers or any other 


SO Heo 
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REFINISH DESKS, = 
BLACKBOARDS 


with a 


SKILSANDER 





Yesterday it was drab and bleak 


. a classroom more than 





just depressing. It was a lia- 





® Powerful, light weight, easy-to-handle Belt Type 
bility . . . its poor light harm- SKILSANDERS quickly restore a new finish to a// wood- 
work and blackboards. Operate from any light socket. 
Perfect for manual training shop use. Part of a complete 
acoustics a handicap to line of Portable Electric SKILTOOLS. Ask your distribu- 
tor for a demonstration! 


ful to young eyes . . . poor 


hearing. 
“1 ba AN . SKILSAW, INC. 
Like magic—all this has 5033-43 Elston Ave., Chicago 30, Ill. en: 4 
. a , >» 
been changed with N u-W ood Factory Branches in All Principal Cities 


Interior Finish. Lighting is 





better with Nu-Wood Sta- 
Lite on the ceiling—for this remarkable material 9 
has a light-reflective factor of more than 76%. b aku ell 
Faulty acoustics have been improved by the 
Nu-Wood walls. What’s more, rooms now have a - 
new beauty- are styled to today’s times. And fuel ads ters 
bills have been cut—for Nu-Wood also has high 
insulating qualities. 

It doesn’t pay to let school maintenance go. 
Avoid costly repairs later by applying Nu-Wood— 
available now. It’s the quick, low-cost way to make 
old classrooms new again! 


Write today for complete information! 











INSULATING 
¥ INTERIOR 
FINISH 
BALSAM-WOOL °* Products of Weyerhaeuser * NU-WOOD 
—------——-—____----— --- “ DARNELL CORP. LTD 
WOOD CONVERSION COMPANY I 
Dept. 203-10, First National Bank Bldg Wad Coupon “Today! LONG BEACH 4 CALIFORNIA 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota 
i Gentlemen: I want to know more about Na*Wood for: ONew Construction, 60 WALKER ST. NEW YORK 13. N Y 
i ©) Remodeling. Please send me your FRRSNu-Wood Color Guide. 
I Vv 36 N CLINTON. CHICAGO 6. ILL 
r « 
Name ai ; PS 
Address , x i 
x) 
City od‘ State : 
L —------—-— - - - - - - oud 
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A Work 


{0 vee and Hear 


The RCA Sound Film Projector Brings 
the World to Your Classroom 


e@ The films that picture for your students the wonders of nature 
and the progress of man deserve the best in sound and picture repro- 
duction—a projector that is simple to operate and easy to maintain 

—a projector made for you by the same expert RCA engineering skill 
that produces superlative theatre equipment for America’s great 
motion-picture houses... the precision-built RCA 16mm projector. 


For detailed information on the new RCA 16mm Sound Film 
Projector, send for descriptive folder. Write: Educational 
Dept. 43-31BR, RCA Victor Division, Radio Corporation of 
America, Camden, N. J. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


43-6136-31 








Immediate delivery... with new, official, fan-shaped, all-steel backboard. All 
Medart Backstops are complete with all suspension or supporting framework 
necessary fo support the bank on its proper location. As building conditions vary, 
backstops must be built to the individual requirements of a gymnasium. Medart 


Engineering Department is available to you for consultation without cost or obli- 
gation. Immediate action will assure installation of your new official Medart 
basket ball backstop for this season! 





Deliveries will be made on a “‘first come, first served 
basis."’ By ordering now you will be in line for earli- 
est possible delivery. Automatic-electric throughout. 
Broadcasts every second of time on the clock face. 
Large score numerals. Write for catalog. 
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Improved Floodlight 
For Gridirons and Baseball Diamonds 

With V-J Day ‘be- 
hind us, some schools 
are considering re- 
quests for the return of 
night football and base- 
ball games. For these 
schools it is good news 
that an improved long- 
range floodlight for il- 
luminating athletic 
fields is being offered 
by Goodrich Electric. 

This Lumo floodlight has a new bracket mounting 
which provides calibrated adjustments for accurate posi- 
tioning of the light both vertically and horizontally. 
This new type of mounting simplifies installation and 
makes accurate focusing easier. For example, when the 
reflector is being serviced, it is merely tipped upward 
and back, permitting the workman to reach from be- 
hind on crossarm or platform. When the lamp has 
been replaced or the reflector cleaned, the floodlight is 
then returned to the exact calibrated setting so that the 
original focus is not disturbed. 

Finished in Alzak aluminum, made by an electro 
chemical process that provides a hard, noncorrosive 
finish, the floodlight is available either in open style 
or with a watertight, heat-resisting glass lens. Used in- 
dividually or in combination, it can deliver either a nar- 
row or a medium beam.—Goodrich Electric Company, 
4600 Belle Plaine Avenue, Chicago 41, Il. 


© When inquiring, use coupon on p. 128, refer to NS952 








Slip-Proof Floor Covering 
For Wood, Cement and Metal Floors 


Developed for the Navy as a light-weight slip-proof 
deck covering, schools and other civil institutions can 
now have the advantages of Ferrox, a floor covering that 
is highly serviceable and moderately priced. 

Ferrox is a synthetic resin product containing an abra- 
sive. Applied by either trowel or spray gun, it will 
adhere to metal, concrete or wood surfaces. Of a con- 
sistency comparable to fluid paste, Ferrox is applied about 
1/32 inch thick and has a coverage of 50 square feet a 
gallon. Troweling is the better method of application, 
the manufacturer reports. 

From four to six hours after the surfacing material is 
applied the floor can be walked on. If two coats are de- 
sired, the second coat can be applied two hours after the 
first. Ferrox is said to withstand weathering and hard 
usage; it resists oil. The nonslip particles are evenly 
distributed so that the abrasive surface provides a secure 
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grip for leather shoes and rubber boots. Ferrox comes 
in 1 and 5 gallon containers in navy blue, red, black 
and gray—American Abrasive Metals Company, Irving- 
ton I, N. J. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 128, refer to NS953 





War-Tested Upholstery Fabric 
Is Waterproof and Flameproof 


Now comes Naugahyde, a plastic upholstery that is 
both waterproof and flameproof. It comes in bright 
clear colors, two-tone effects and in a variety of grains. 
For auditorium seats, teen-age “night clubs,” dormitory 
roof gardens and terraces, this new upholstery material 
is expected to be ideal since exposure to weather, per- 
spiration, salt water, oils and greases and most acids and 
alkalis does not harm it; it can be cleaned with soap and 
water. 

Millions of yards of this material were used for seat 
coverings on Navy combat ships and in planes during 
the war. Combining beauty of color with great dura- 
bility, Naugahyde is said to be easy to tailor as it is 
flexible and can be draped around curves, corners and 
edges. It is also said not to get hard or crack and to 
resist edge-wear, abrasion, scuffing, flexing and wrin- 
kling—United States Rubber Company, 1230 Sixth 
Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 128, refer to NS954 





Steel Work Bench 
Can Be Had Without Priority 


For use as a work bench or for supporting light ma- 
chine tools, the sturdy new steel bench just announced 
by Equipto is available without priority. It comes as a 
plain work table with a 12 gauge steel top or it can be 
furnished with a bottom, tray, back and side railings 
and with a three compartment drawer with a padlock 





attachment. The four feet have holes to permit its being 
fastened to the floor, if necessary. 

A second 12 gauge steel plate can be tack-welded 
onto the top for vise reenforcement. 

Several of these benches may be used side by side 
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or back to back forming larger working surfaces if 
floor space is at a minimum in the school shop. 

The four flanges of the bench are formed into a boxed 
edge for utmost rigidity. The bench comes in 42 inch 
and 6 foot lengths, 34 inches high and 28 inches deep. 
It is available on short deliveries and without priority. — 


Equipto Division of Aurora Equipment Co., Aurora, Ill. 
e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 128, refer to NS955 





Leather Basketball Nets 
Now Being Made by War Veteran 

Disabled after twenty-six months in the 
war, E. O. Meacham is back in the sport- 
ing goods manufacturing business and at 
present is able to produce only one item. 

This is a leather basketball net. Since 

twine nets have not been available be- 

cause of government limitation orders, many schools 
are without nets. 

Meacham offers five types of leather basketball nets, 
one of which is pictured. The nets are made of heavy 
tan steerhide and one net is made to fit the “no tie” 
goals.—E. O. Meacham Co., 3512 South Michigan Boule- 
vard, Chicago 15, Ill. 


© When inquiring, use coupon on p. 128, refer to NS956 





Cleans Those Paint Brushes 
Old and New, in a Hurry 

Those once-fine paint brushes that clutter up the paint 
cupboards in many school maintenance departments can 
be salvaged in no time by the use of “Spin a Brush.” 
Now that good brushes are scarce and expensive, this 
salvage process is worth while. But that is only one 
sales point for this electricaily or manually or air oper- 
ated paint brush cleaner. As customarily shown, the 
demonstrator takes a paint-soaked brush, squashes it in 
turpentine or any thinner solvent, spins it for a few sec- 
onds with “Spin a Brush” and then wipes the brush 
across his clean white shirt. With only one brush the 
painter can change from red, green or blue to white in 
ninety seconds——Nashway Company Ltd., 1401 West 
Pershing Road, Chicago 9, Ill. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 128, refer to NS957 





Electrically Lighted Wall Plate 
Accommodates Multiple Switch Panels 

Schoolmen interested in the new LumiNite elec- 
trically lighted wall switch plates have made, inquiries 
regarding their availability for multiple switch panels. 
In case some readers do not know about them, these 
switch plates have a plastic lobe at the top through which 
a tiny soft glow light comes on automatically when 
room lights are turned out, thus serving as a safety or 
pilot light at night and helping to keep walls free of 
smudge and fingerprints from hands groping in the 
dark. One LumiNite plate operates for less than 2 cents 
a year for current and will burn for years without bulb 
failure. 
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To get back to answering the inquiries, panels of two, 
three or more toggle switches can now be equipped with 
LumiNite. Instead of an inflexible single plate, a mul- 
tiple of any number is built up of matching sectional 
plates, right hand, left hand and center sections sized 
to match and fit. Each switch thus has its individual 
pilot light, an especially convenient provision in hallway 
or corridor panels containing switches to outdoor lights. 

Those unable to purchase the plates from local dealers 
can obtain them by writing to the manufacturer.—As- 
sociated Projects Co., 80 East Long Street, Columbus 15, 
Ohio. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 128, refer to NS958 





Classroom Projector 
Will Withstand Hard Usage 

For classrooms and small auditoriums, the new Am- 
prosound “Premier 10” 16 mm. projector has just been 
announced. Equipped for both silent and sound film 
speeds in reverse operation, the new model is light, com- 
pact and portable. The greatly simplified design makes 
it ideal for classroom use, as it is capable of continuous 
efficient operation under adverse conditions. Castings 
throughout are of aluminum. 

This projector is said to have sprung from a decade 
of prewar experience in building projectors plus the 
knowledge gained from rigorous tests to which Ampro 
machines were subjected on the fighting fronts—Ampro 
Corporation, 2835 North Western Avenue, Chicago 18, 
Til. i 


© When inquiring, use coupon on p. 128, refer to NS953S 





Five-Purpose Lubricant 
Now Found in Slipit 

School maintenance men probably think of Slipit as 
the jar of lubricant they usually reach for when drawers, 
windows or doors begin to stick. But, today, the basic 
formula has been improved to such an extent, the manu- 
facturer states, that Slipit is a five-way lubricating com- 
pound. Various chemicals and oils have been added so 
that it now acts as a penetrant, a rust inhibitor, a polish, 
a cutting oil, and a light, medium or heavy lubricant 
all in one. It can be used to lubricate fans and vacuum 
cleaners, to prevent rust on tools, to prevent stripping 
and breaking, to dissolve gummy oils and greases, to 
facilitate driving screws into hard wood, to aid in ma- 
chining, drilling, tapping and reaming of aluminum and 


copper.—Slipit, 169 Water Street, New York, N. Y. 
© When inquiring, use coupon on p. 128, refer to NS960 





Plenty of Paint 
Will Be Available by Spring 

Many schoolmen have been asking what the paint 
situation is going to be, in regard to both interior and 
exterior paints. E. S. Phillips, president of Devoe & 
Raynolds, declared on August 21 that the stepping up of 
paint production depends on the railroads’ ability to 
carry materials to paint manufacturers and on the man- 
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ufacturers’ ability to hire the right type of manpower 
from battlefronts and war plants. 

Devoe dealer inventories are low. However, since 
winter weather stops exterior painting jobs in many 
parts of the country, replenishments of paints for both 
exterior and interior work “will be more than reason- 
ably taken care of” for the spring of 1946, Mr. Phillips 
predicts. Paint prices are no higher than in 1941, so 
dealers have no mark-down problem.—Devoe & Ray- 
nolds Company, Inc., Forty-Fourth Street and First 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 128, refer to NS961 








NEW CATALOGS 


Stain Removal Chart 
Is Part of New Holt Catalog 


School maintenance men will want the stain removal 
chart that is a part of the new catalog of the Holt Manu- 
facturing Company, 651-667 Twentieth Street, Oakland 
12, Calif. This chart provides a guide in removing al- 
most any kind of spot or stain from various types of 
floor surfaces. The Holt company, maker of quality 
floor sanding and maintenance machines, has reorgan- 





ized and simplified the descriptive material in the cata- 
log and has brought the prices down to date. Many 
pages have been added on the care and most effective 
use of Holt equipment. The catalog is a looseleaf job 
bound in a striking two-color cover and can be sent as a 
complete unit or containing only those pages specifically 
requested, a smart idea. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 128, refer to NS962 





If Bus Catches Fire 
What to Do in Emergency 


Did you know that one ninth of all fire alarms are for 
motor vehicle fires? The Fire Extinguisher Division of 
the General Detroit Corp., 2270 East Jefferson Avenue, 
Detroit 7, Mich., is undertaking a campaign to educate 
operators of buses, motor cars and trucks in the funda- 
mentals of motor vehicle fire fighting. The head of any 
school transportation system will want this company’s 
book, “How to Put Out a Motor Vehicle Fire,” «which 
tells how to handle ignition fires, gasoline fires, fires in 
the interior of the car, under the hood and under the car 
itself. It also gives simple rules for motor vehicle fire 
prevention. Requests for free copies are limited to one 
per person. 


© When inquiring, use coupon on p. 128, refer to NS963 
School Bus Body 


Purchasing Questions Answered 
Prospective purchasers of school buses are full of 
pertinent questions. To answer these, a 16 page, three 
color, profusely illustrated booklet has been issued by 
Hicks Body Sales Company, Lebanon, Ind. This booklet 
gives the complete story of ‘the Hicks Arch-Built bus 
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body developed in more than twenty-five years of re- 
scarch and improvement. It answers questions in regard 
to safety, durability, economy of operation, servicing, 
special design, capacity, ventilation, seating, comfort, 
appearance and promptness of delivery. Described also 
are the patented Arch-Built design, all steel sectional 
floors, full vision windshield, one piece roof sections and 
other features of Holt bus bodies. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 128, refer to NS964 





School Film Library 
Book Tells How to Run It 


It is fitting that a book about the mechanics of oper- 
ating a 16 mm. classroom film library should be “visual” 
in appeal. Practically every function of the film library 
is visualized in pictures, samples, diagrams, charts and 
miniatures in “How to Run a Film Library,” a book just 
published by Encyclopaedia Brittanica Films Inc., 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill, and available 
through its franchised representatives at 50 cents a copy. 

The manual is unique in format. Two extremely 
simple forms are arranged so that they will fold right out 
of the book onto a mimeoscope for stenciling. The en- 
tire booking procedure pops up to show the complete 
operating procedure physically as well as in words. Per- 
sonalized complimentary copies have been “earmarked” 
for visual instructor directors and directors of school film 
libraries. 


© When inquiring, use coupon on p. 128, refer to NS965 





FILM RELEASES 


Typing Tips and Typing Short Cuts—16 mm. sound 
film. 21 minutes. Produced under the supervision of 
Underwood experts. It gives modern methods of oper- 
ation, time-saving features and short cuts in connection 
with specific typing tasks. Available to high schools 
and colleges at no charge—Underwood Corporation, 1 
Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 128, refer to NS966 








Educators’ Guide to Free Films—Fifth annual edition 
of this guide. More than 25 per cent of the titles included 
are new; these are starred in the title index. Another 
new feature of the guide is a subject index. $4 a copy.— 
Educators Progress Service, Randolph, Wis. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 128, refer to NS967 





Lines and Angles—First of four films designed to aid 
the pupil in his understanding of basic geometry. Be- 
ginning with the erection of a perpendicular, the film 
illustrates the relationship of the perpendicular with the 
ordinary plumb-bob, level and square. Three other 
subjects in the series are in production —Knowledge 
Builders Classroom Films, 625 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 128, refer to NS968 
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eigh ho — back to school we go! 


nd back to schgol go some forty 
illion bright-eyed American 
bungsters — all set for another 
ar of vigorous physical, mental, 
id social growth. 
What they gain from this expe- 
nce will depend essentially up- 
) their individual abilities. How 
y progress will be determined 
skillful, intelligent teacher 
idance and access to truly mod- 
educational equipment. 
More than one million school 
cutives and teachers—the larg- 
professional group in America 


OMPTONS Zaid ENCYCLOPEDIA 


—will be engaged in this gigan- 
tic task. 

Today’s youngsters must be pre- 
pared to carry on successfully the 
ideals for which Americans have 
fought and for which they will 
continue to fight both in war 
and in peace. 


To assist in this monumental 
work, the editors of Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia have built 
into its fifteen easily accessible 
volumes the kind of material that 
gives American boys and girls 
room to grow. 
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“ROOM TO GROW! 
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...So EXTRA QUALITY Foods Rise 
Above The Ordinary 


In the half century and more that Gumpert has been solving 


special feeding problems of America’s schools, Gumpert quality 
and goodness have always stood out. Gumpert’s “home- style 
goodness” has never known an equal. 


But to the 4000 schools and institutions that use and prefer 
Gumpert preparations, goodness and purity make only half the 
story. These users appreciate also the ease and speed with which 
Gumpert specialties can be prepared ... the unit-size packages 
that permit uniform accurate servings without waste... the 
standardization for uniformly perfect results. 


American youth deserves the finest. Turn to Gumpert’s prod- 
ucts for the utmost in purity, flavor and long-run economy. 
Write for details. 


DESSERT PUDDING POWDERS PIE FILLINGS (DRY) 


Rich and flavorful. Add water only 
and boil. Chocolate, Butterscotch, 
Lemon, Vanilla, Tapioca, Custard 
Creme. 


GELATINE DESSERT POWDERS 


Pure, clear, sparkling, tender. 
World’s finest for preparation on 


large scale. All popular flavors. 


BOUILLON CUBES 


Beef, chicken and vegetable. Full- 
bodied, clean-tasting, quick dissolv- 


ing. 


Make luscious cream pies in rapid 
time. Just add water and boil. Va- 
nilla, Butterscotch, Chocolate. 


NOODLE SOUP MIX 


Rich, concentrated—add water and 
boil. 


SPAGHETTI SAUCE 
Tangy —spicy—delicious. Just heat 
and serve. 
CHOCOLATE AND COCOA 
POWDER 


Ready to serve. Just add HOT 
WATER. 
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